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OUR POLICY AND AIMS. 


HE distinctive field chosen by our magazine 

| is indicated by the title. As a periodical 

of practical art it will be unique in this 

country, although publications on similar 

lines have attained great prosperity in the United 

States. That there is room for such an enterprise 

here, where perhaps half a million persons are 

more or less practically interested in art, hardly 

admits of discussion. Even the magazines whose 

province it is to deal with art chiefly from the 

literary or critical standpoint tacitly recognise the 

fact by giving technical articles from time to time and 

- promoting prize competitions specially calculated 

to interest the practical art student and art worker. 

This serves, however, only to whet the appetite for 

more solid fare—for such fuller technical instruction 

as it is to be our province to supply through the 
medium of this magazine. | 

But ARTS AND CRarrs is intended not only for 

those who are studying with the purpose of follow- 

ing art as a profession or a trade: it is equally 

for those tens of thousands of cultivated men and 

women who, mostly self-taught, are quietly pursuing 

in their own homes and for their own pleasure their 

various artistic occupations. We are, of course, 

well aware of the tendency to belittle or wholly 

ignore the efforts of the amateur in art. It is a 

tendency we deplore. 

unwise. It is unjust because much of the work of 

the amateur nowadays is entitled to serious con- 

sideration ; and unwise because, whether for good 

or otherwise, the work of the amateur, under the 

powerful zegis of society and fashion, and dominat- 

ing a thousand county bazaars and exhibitions, is 

' bound more and more to influence the artistic taste 

% of the nation. It is a force to Бе гескопед with and 

directed ; certainly it is neither to be sneered at 

2  norignored. After all, in Art we all are students, 

. whether labelled “amateur” or “ professional," and 

it is not to be forgotten that the professional may 

lave something to learn from the amateur in return 

` the instruction the other is able to impart— 

often, perhaps, rather as the result of fuller 

Sa experience than of superior talent or‏ بط 
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It is not only unjust, but - 


# Recipes" will be what some of our critics will 
call the suggestions for treatment of designs for 
painting that form part of our plan of instruction. 
But what of that, if the suggestions are used only 
as suggestions—which is all that is intended for 
them. The studies from Nature, too, given as 
models, are meant to. be used only as suggestions— 
never as “copies.” Оп this point we cannot insist 
too strongly. 

We desire especially to be useful to that large 
number of clever students whose “designs,” sub- 


. mitted for commercial purposes, are summarily 


rejected because of the ignorance they indicate of 
the fundamental technical requirements for design- 
ing for the art trades. And these contributions are 
equalled in ineptness and surpassed in numbers 
by the reams of impracticable drawings intended 
for reproduction, submitted to publishers. We 
think we may promise that no regular reader of the 
magazine will fail from such a cause. 

Naturally, we have tried in this, our first number, 
to meet so far as possible the expectations of the 
student and art worker in each and every depart- 
ment to be covered by the magazine, and no less 
naturally, owing to restriction as to space, we 
have had to let much that was intended for the 
present issue stand over. When we say that among 
the articles, drawings, and designs thus omitted are 
those associated with the names of Mr. Walter 
Crane, Professor Legros, and Mr. George H. 
Boughton, R.A., who kindly allow us to draw freely 
from their portfolios, the reader will know how to 
sympathize with an editor in his embarrassment of 
riches. 

We have only to add that the idea of Arts AND 
Crarts has been hailed with a degree of encourage- 
ment from influential quarters that augurs well 
indeed for its success, while, on the commercial 
side, the prospects of the enterprise are significantly 
indicated by such an array of business announce- 
ments, both in point of character and number, as is. 
rarely found in the initial issue of any periodical. 

And so we submit the first number of ARTS AND. 
CRAFTS. It does not yet quite reach our own high 
ideal, but it will be found, we trust, no ymisi 
موی هد‎ the full manati of усана өн 
we тау soon hopetoattain. | . سس‎ | 
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|| | Modelling from Life. 
| А Practical Demonstration by Professor LANTERI (of the Royal College of Art). 


With Blackboard Illustrations and Special Photographs, 
showing, in its various stages, the production of a Bust. 
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Т see а bust grow under the hand of 
Professor Lantéri, from the ovoid of rough 
clay, into an exquisitely modelled produc- 

tion such as that by which the Master is 

represented at the Royal Academy this year, is a 

privilege ordinarily reserved for students of the 

Royal College of. Art. That it should-have been 

extended to the present writer is the more appre- 


ciated by the latter, because he is permitted to ' 


invite every student of modelling to benefit by it. 
This is the first time, we believe, that a. work of 
sculpture, during the progressive stages of its 
development, has been photographed for publica- 
tion in any magazine. The value. of the fact that 
the work represents the method of the ablest 
teacher of modelling in England will not be lost 
on the numerous schools in affiliation with the 
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Fig. 1. 一 The Armature, Fig. 2,—The Unmodelled:Clay. 


parent institution at South Kensington, and it will 
hardly be less appreciated by the ordinary student 
or amateur. 

Of the eight {plates of the bust taken for us 
during the demonstration, five are given in the 
present article ; the others, showing the Professor’s 
finished work from three different points of view, 
are reserved for our next issue. The clearness of 
the photographs and the care with which they 
have been produced would almost seem to render 
it superfluous to add one word to the story they tell 
so well. This would, indeed, be so, so far as only 
artists are concerned ; but as it is, primarily, for 
the benefit of students that Arrs AND CRAFTS 
has availed itself of this privilege, it has been found 
desirable to reproduce, so far as possible, in their 


‘ovoid form. As yet it 


‚ entirety the observations made by the Professor in 


accompaniment to the rapid movements of his 
nimble fingers. We use the word “fingers” 
literally, for in the first stages of the work at least 
it may almost be said he employed no other tool. 


ь Figs. 3, 4, 5, 6.—First Measurements. 


It was the appointed hour for the beginning of 
the bust, and the model, a favourite pupil of the 
Professor, was already seated. In our photograph, 
by the way, the sitter 
appears to be some- 
what out of focus, but 
that is a matter of no 
importance. 

The clay had been - 
roughly shaped, in ad- 
vance, into the usual 


suggested but little re- 
semblance to anything 
human. The elongat- 
ed column destined to 
form the neck looked 
particularly uncanny. 

“The principle is to 
begin with the small- 
est possible amount 
of clay, and build up,” 
said the Professor. 
“ Avoid carving your 
clay. Proceed always 
by adding to the foun- 
dation. 

"'The initial stage 
of our work will be 
for the bony con- 
struction only. We 
begin by taking care- 
ful measurements of the model and seeing that 
they accord with those of our bust. 

“I have drawn on the blackboard, as Fig. ۵ 


Figs. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
Measurements. 


MODELLING FROM LIFE. By PROFESSOR E. LANTERI 


Appearance of the Bust at the conclusion of the First Stage. 
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MODELLING FROM LIFE, BY PROFESSOR E. LANTÉRI 


Three-quarter View of the Bust at the end of the First Stage of Development. 


MODELLING FROM LIFE. BY PROFESSOR E. LANTERI 


Profile View of the Bust at the end of the First Stage of Development. 
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MODELLING FROM LIFE. BY PROFESSOR E. ۵ 


Profile View of the Bust at the end of the Second Stage of Development. 


[Three views of the completed work as it appears now at the Royal Academy Exhibition 
۱ will be given іп our next іззие.--Ештов, Аг and Crafts.] 
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diagram showing the construction of the armature, 
or framework, which is inside the ovoid of clay on 
the pedestal before us. The armature for a bust 
consists of a board one inch thick and about ten 
inches square, on which is nailed vertically a square 
piece of wood nine inches long and two inches 
thick. To this piece of wood two pieces of lead- 
pipe are attached—one on each side of the wood—- 
and on the top of the lead-pipe two crossed pieces 
of wood, which the students call ‘ butterflies,’ аге 
fixed to support the clay. In Fig. 2 you will notice 
the position of the concealed armature is indicated 
by the dotted lines. 

“ Our bust at this preliminary stage must be set 
up quite straight, the better to ensure the accuracy 
of our measurements, to which we will now pro- 
ceed. I have indicated on the blackboard my 
method of arriving at these measurements. With 
our callipers we will measure now from the model 
himself, and, proceeding with great caution, mark 
upon the bust each point as we determine it, 
securing it by means of an ordinary lucifer match, 
which makes a very good peg—it is just thick 
enough and firm enough for the purpose. We 
shall presently push the match into the clay until 
the unburied end of the wood accords exactly with 
the projection we shall have found by measuring 
from the model. 

“The first measurement (Fig. 3) is across the 
head—from ear to ear. It must be taken at the 
point indicated on Fig. 4. With a straight-edge 
see the relative position which the tip of the nose 
bears to the notch of the ear. Now hold the 
straight-edge before the bust, and mark the point 
for the tip of the nose by another match (Fig. 5). 

* Measure on the model the distance from the 
notch of ear, from both sides, so that you may see 
if the measurement is the same from both ears, 
and set up the measurement: on your bust, pushing 
the match in until its projection will accurately 
mark the point (Fig. 6). 


“Тһе next measurement is from the tip of the | 
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we will begin our construction by forming the 
orbits of the eyes.” ; 

The Professor hollowed out, with his fingers, 
the two deep spaces at the sides of the nose, and, 
almost throwing on the clay, like a potter, he pro- 
ceeded with great rapidity to build up around them 
the walls of the sockets which are presently to 
receive the eye-balls. First, the form of the brow 
was indicated ; then the cheek-bones at the sides 
and below the orbits. Returning to the brow, it 
was roughly formed in relation to its bones. The 
nose was rudely modelled by two deft strokes of 
the sculptor's thumbs and forefingers. Further 
adding to it, he joined it to the brow. Then, by a 
sudden twist, the whole head, which up to now had 
presented a full-face view, was turned to nearly a 
three-quarter view, thus receiving the first touch of 
the character of the model, who had changed his 
position accordingly. 

The neck and shoulders are now rapidly built 
up. The former no longer resembles a length of 
drain-pipe. Ав it receives layer after layer of clay, 
and roll after roll of clay is added to the shoulders, 
the neck assumes natural proportions, and we 
recognize the wisdom of the principle enunciated 
at the start: “ Begin with the smallest amount of 
clay possible, and build up." ' 

Now, for the first time, the Professor takes up a 
modelling tool. He trims the 'end of the nose. 
Then he indicates the line of the cheek by the nose 
and the nostrils. As yet there is no attempt at 
detail. АП is being treated in broad planes. 

'The lower jaw-bones are next indicated, starting 
from the ears, the angle they form from below 
having first been carefully noted. “Then the upper 
jaws, and the two corners of the mouth in their 
proper relation to the size of the nostrils. For the 
ears the Professor uses his fingers, employing the 
modelling tool only to scoop out the hollows. 

Next, the mass of projecting hair over the fore- 
head is built up and the mass of the brow is 
broadened, and then, with а sweep of the model- 
ling tool, the horizontal dividing line below the hair 
is indicated. 

. The model changes his position for the second 


: etting a fairly distinct profile now, and 
ol comes more into play. The 
th ad from beneath 
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would be impossible ; for henceforth the work of 
the sculptor must, virtually, be confined to drawing. 
Perhaps the one other operation allowing of 
detailed description is that comprised in the 
shaping of the eye-ball (done with the fingers), the 
insertion of it into the socket, and the subsequent 
filling in, about and around it. This was performed 
by Professor Lantéri with the amazing facility that 
comes only from intimate knowledge. It was 
delightful to note the certain touch with which he 
rolled a strip of clay between the fingers, as one 
might a crumb of soft bread, place it, caressingly, 
to form the upper lid ; repeat the operation for the 
lower lid, and then, with a few magic passes of the 
modelling tool, simultaneously shape the lid and 
join it to the eye, making it then and there as 
integrally a part of it as if it had grown there. Ав 
he explained, it is only by this method of inde- 
pendently forming the eye-ball, inserting it in the 
socket and, finally, modelling it and the lid in 
relation to the orbit, that one can hope to impart 
any suggestion of life and movement. 

'The second stage of the bust was completed and 
. photographed on the afternoon of the same day as 
the first. The work on the third and final stage 
was, of course, much less rapid. As our photo- 
graphs of the complete work next month will 
show, Professor Lantéri has produced a very 
beautiful work of art, extremely simple in its 
planes, yet replete with life, character and grace, 
not unworthy indeed to stand in a gallery of ancient 
masterpieces. 

(To be concluded.) 


{A complete exposition of Professor Lantéri’s admirable 
method of instruction will be found in his profusely 
illustrated work “ Modelling,” issued in two very hand- 
some volumes by Chapman & Hall, Limited. It leaves 
nothing to be desired.] 


IN WATER COLOURS the following is a good list for 
general use :—Chinese white, cadmium yellow 
(medium), cobalt blue, rose madder, vermilion, 
Venetian red, Vandyck brown, lampblack. But 
this does not provide a full, rich green so necessary 
in landscape. Allthe greens obtainable from cobalt 
are dull, except, perhaps, at the yellow end of the 
scale. Prussian or Antwerp blue must, therefore, 
be added; or, what amounts to the same thing, 
Hooker’s green or green lake. The latter (the dark 
variety) usually requires mixture with some yellow. 
Hooker’s green No. 2, a mixture of Prussian blue 
and yellow ochre, is available alone for grass and 
summer foliage. These greens must be used in 
strong, full washes ; otherwise they must be looked | 
upon as liable to become SO or тке. Іп 
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Palettes for Figure Painting. 
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White (Chinese white | Pompador red CarnationNo.1 


Flesh red \CarnationNo.2 
Ivory yellow Ivory yellow 


Naples yellow Indian yellow | 
Yellow ochre Venetian red 
|Light red Тп ап red Albert yellow | ‘Yellow for 

| Venetian red (Vermilion {Chestnut bn. | mixing 
Indian red |Ріпк madder (Chocolate bn. [Brown 8 
Raw umber [Brown madder Yellow brown Brown bitume 
Raw sienna ‘Cobalt blue [Yellow brown, Yellow brown 
Burnt sienna (Sepia or egg yellow Yellow ochre 


Vermilion Vandyck Finishing Iron violet 
Rose madder brown brown. 'Сгау No. r 
Vandyck bn. [Yellow ochre Gray for | Warm gray 
Ivory black Lake flowers Greenish blue 


Cobalt 'Стау for flesh Black 
Fr.ultramarine 


Madder lake 


Vermilion Vermilion Pompador red CarnationNo. I 
Rose madder [Pink madder |Flesh red CarnationNo.2 à 
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Light red Finishing Iron violet 
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Indian red Finishing 
Cobalt brown 
Indian yellow Dark brown 
Dark blue 
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Тһе Training of an Illustrator. | 


A PRELIMINARY GLANCE AT PAST AND 
PRESENT MEDIUMS OF REPRODUCTION. 


much wider now than formerly, that it is 

not surprising to find it crowded with 

eager aspirants who, under the old con- 
ditions, would not have dreamed of entering it. 
The change has been brought about by the magic 
influence of “Process,” which is the curiously 
unscientific designation of the mechanical means 
by which nowadays virtually all book, magazine, 
newspaper and commercial illustrations are repro- 
duced for printing. By its agency, any drawing in 
black and white, made under certain technical 
rules easily followed, may be photographically 
reproduced on a relief plate of zinc or type metal, 
from which virtually any number of impressions 
may be obtained at a comparatively small expense. 
Thus “ process ” enables one who is not necessarily 
an illustrator by profession to draw for il'ustration. 
Formerly the artist's design had to be drawa (in 
reverse) upon a block of box-wood, which was then 
turned over to the “wood engraver,” who, with 
more or less skill, proceeded to chop away the 
artist’s work, line by line, and create “ tints” of his 
own (composed of series of parallel lines), which 
were supposed to approximate the wash effects of 
the original. Early in “ the seventies,” an American 


Т" field for illustration for publication is so 


t 1 Fig. 2.—The Pen Drawing on the opposite page, reduced 
invented a way to obviate this truly Chinese to half size. 


method of destroying a drawing in order to obtain 
г means of reproducing it, by the simple device salt, are rendered insoluble by the action of light. 
of photographing the artist’s drawing directly upon Ш the metal plate is covered with a bichromated = 
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the block (without reversing), enabling the engraver gelatine solution, and when dry is exposed to light, 
n 2% under а negative, the gelatine will become insoluble 

Е As in those parts upon which the light has acted—that 

M |i сз. vm is, under the lines of the negative. By immersing 

: š _ Such an exposed plate in warm water, all the soluble 

. gelatine will be washed away, leaving the metal 
S bare. _ Or the plate may be inked up and immersed 
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in cold water, and the ink removed from the still 
soluble portions by gentle friction with a soft 
sponge. In this case the lines of the negative will 
be reproduced in black ink on a ground of gelatine. 
Such a plate with proper treatment can be etched 
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ORIGINAL SIZE OF THE DRAWING SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE IN REDUCTION. 


into high relief. Owing to its simplicity, cheapness 
and wide range of application, photo-zincography 
is the most important of photo-engraving methods. 

m pographic blocks are of two classes : (a) line 


i 
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nd (b) — 


“ half-tone” blocks. Zincos are used for direct 
reproduction of line drawings—those in pen and 
ink in particular—and for line prints. Тһе illus- 
trations in ARTS AND CRAFTS all belong to either 
one or the other of these classes, but chiefly of the 
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first named. It is to this branch of the subject we 
shall at first confine our remarks, завио 
month with а series oí elementary exercises : 
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As we learn by experience, the | 


Flowers in their Season, 


WITH PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING THEM. 


L—PANSIES: THEIR TREATMENT IN PEN AND 
INK. 


С AD. Е the many flowers 
3 NW useful to the student 
| of pen-drawing, pan- 
sies probably offer the 
best opportunity for 
study of texture, form, 
апа colour. The odd 
and varied shapes in 
which these flowers 
grow, the velvety 
softness of the petals, 
and the variety of 
colours make the study of them, though difficult, 
unfailingly attractive. No flower more quickly 
awakens the student's interest, none at first 
seems to him more simple ; and though his first 
attempts, instead of producing the desired re- 
sult, may give studies of pansies with some hard 
or wooden qualities, and with stems like small 
match-sticks, yet there is something 
in the appealing little flower itself 
which drives away discouragement 
and makes one willing and anxious 
to try again. | 
In studying these flowers it will 
be better to take them individually 
first—the more simple ones being 
those which are white—and so in- 
volve less trouble with colour-values. 


De 


sketchy lines instead of one severe опе; or if the 
drawing is not intended for reproduction, a single 
suggestive out-line may be used. But for process 
work, it cannot be too frequently remarked that 
while a number of lines together will reproduce in 
proportion to the original sketch, a single pen-line 
will thicken always out of all proportion to the 
rest of the drawing. Unless, therefore, you are 
resigned to seeing the reproduction of your pen- 
drawing appear on the page with its delicacy gone 
and the single lines heavier than any others, avoid, 
as far as possible, all hard outlines. 

Turning now to the pansies with more colour in 
them, we may remember that with the best pen- 
work there can be but an intimation of the beauty 
before us; and in seeing these beautiful fawn 
colours and reddish browns, the brilliant yellows 
and deep purples, we must be content if we can 
give such a hint of their values as shall make a 


. pleasant and interesting suggestion. 


The use of much solid black had best be avoided. 
Black ink in itself will never express the velvety 
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quality of these darkest petals; and only by its 
occasional use, in contrast to lighter tones, can any 
idea of this quality be given. 

Where the flower turns to the light, it will, per- 
haps, be advisable to show the texture by the 
general treatment, keeping the direction of line in 
the radiating direction of the petals. But if the 
flower be in shadow, it will be as well, and will 
certainly lend greater variety to the subject, to treat 
the petal simply as any other object in shadow, 
with a broad, flat tint of lines in what direction you 
will. Here may be borne in mind, too, the well- 
known fact: objects in shadow show less detail than 
those in light, for which reason all markings 
and variations in colour should receive less attention 
in such cases than where the flower is more fully 
in the light. 

The centre of the pansy, it may be noted, is 
always in shadow, and however bright it appears, 
it should have a tone over it, showing that the 
edges of the petals around it are in relief. 

The pansy leaves are less interesting than those 
of many other plants, and it may be because the 
blossom has an exceptional interest that we do not 
oftener see the flowers in designs or studies of this 
flower. In considering the stems we may note 
their squareness, and may remember how charac- 
teristic the stems of flowers always are, and how 
deserving of careful attention. These may appear 
almost straight at times ; yet how extremely needful 
it is to try and imitate in our drawing the slight but 
very expressive curves which give flexibility to the 
flower stalk ! 

No flower is more useful in design than the 
pansy ; and while none is more frequently seen, 
the variety of form and colour seems to keep it 
from becoming hackneyed. Its decorative qualities 
are unlimited; and having first become well 
acquainted with its form and manner of growth 
through accurate studies, we may adapt it to an 
almost endless variety of conventionalised subjects. 
Here may be used the formal outline ; here, too, we 
need pay по heed to the direction of lines іп render- 
ing the petals, since it is decorative and not realistic 
treatment that is desired now, and in conventional 
work the suggestion of reality must be avoided. 

Having learned the forms of these flowers, we 
may use them conventionally in a number of ways, 
as designs for borders or headpieces for instance, 
like those on the two pages following; but we shall 
see the need for an intelligent knowledge of the 
forms to be applied before we can rightly make the 
application of them, 

An initial letter, reduced rather more than one 
half, and two designs of pansies treated, one real- 
istically and the other conventionally, with but little 
reduction, accompany these words. It may be 
mentioned that the flowers in the original drawings 


were all about the usual size of the pansy blossom. | 


It will be seen that drawings so openly and coarsely 
treated as these can stand, if needful, more than the 
usual one-third reduction ; and thus, by comparison, 
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IL—PANSIES: not have too much of it. е ртееп оЁ {һе e 

| shows under the petals of this pansy as а sma 
pas ان‎ green spot. For pale yellow pansies one may use 
IN OIL AND light cadmium, white, and a slight touch of ivory 
WATER Colours. black for the local tone, in the shadows adding a 
little permanent blue and raw umber. Deep 


AHERE is perhaps no simpler reddish-yellow pansies may be painted with yellow 


garden blossom than the ochre, white, madder lake, and a touch of ivory 
pansy to put before the black for the local tone, with the addition of burnt 


beginner for a first essay sienna and raw umber in the shadows. For the 
painting, whether in oil deepest tones of brownish red, bone brown and 
colours; but itis à madder lake alone may be used, with plenty of 
siccatif de Courtray to dry them. 
The tender green stalk of the pansy is smooth 
and glistening ; so note where the light strikes it. 
Leaves may be painted with Antwerp blue, white, 
cadmium, madder lake, and ivory black, tempered 
with silver white. In the shadows burnt sienna 
and raw umber will be needed. 
| IN Warer-Cotours.—For purple and reddish- 
yellow pansies the colours of the same names as 
2 just mentioned for painting the flowers in 
y be used, excepting that instead of 
epia may be used ; instead of madder 
er; instead of permanent blue, 
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may make out every single flower separately all 
over the bunch or cluster, when in nature опе сап 
only really see distinctly and separately a very few 
of them fully made out, and then only those 
directly in front of the eye, while all those turning 
away from the spectator appear a blurred mass, 
with perhaps the light striking the edges of some 
single blossoms. Therefore, if you want to paint 
lilac or any flower of similar character, be true to 
nature and make out fully only the flowers that you 
see distinctly, and if the rest of your bouquet shows 
on the shadow side as a blurred mass, scrupulously 
treat it in that way. 

Forget all about each flower as a separate thing, 
really looking the same and having the same shape 
as the other would if you were to pull it to pieces. 
You are not supposed to illustrate a scientific work 
on botany, but to render in a truthful way what you 
see in nature from the artist’s standpoint. 

Ix WATER CoLOURS. 一 Sketch in the lilacs first 
very lightly with a hard lead-pencil—at least those 
that you see plainly—and suggest slightly the out- 
line of the whole bunch. Then mix, for the lightest 
shade of purple, rose madder and cobalt blue, more’ 
or less of the one or the other, according to the hue 
of the flowers ; for the half open one and the buds 
you may sometimes have to use almost pure rose 
madder. For the shadows, go over them with the 
same tint, only a trifle deeper. For the little dark 
spots in the centre, put in a touch of pure olive 
green and sometimes a trifle of gamboge. To fill 
in the spaces between the single flowers, which are 
more or less open according to the fulness of the 
kind of lilac, use some warm tint of rose madder, 
raw sienna, and cobalt blue, sometimes with olive 
green or grey added, or anything that seems to you 
to come nearest to what you see in nature. As 
already intimated, the parts in shadow must be 
treated in mass, only single petals or flowers being 
left light. The leaves are of a very tender light 
young green, and are done with gamboge and 
cobalt blue, and some yellow ochre added if other- 
wise too crude. This for the light, which, however, 
may be bluish in parts ; then use more cobalt. For 
transparent greens in the shadows use Indian yellow 
and cobalt, for even the shadows must suggest a 
light tone of green. 

For Оп, COLOURS, almost the same palette may 
be employed as in water colours, but the colours 
must be mixed with more or less white everywhere. 
Substitute one of the Naples yellows for gamboge. 
A suitable and very harmonious background for 
lilacs is any tone of grey shaded into green; or 
there may be a light green background ; or, if pre- 
ferred, one of a brownish, greyish tone made of 
vandyke brown and neutral tint. Very suitable, too, 
would be a background of pale yellow, made of a 
thin tone of yellow ochre shaded into raw sienna. 


Suggestions for painting Hydrangeas, based on 
the treatment of the large study which forms one of 
our supplementary sheets, must be reserved for our 
next issue, when we shall be able to treat the whole 
class of clustered small flowers more adequately 
than = possible with the pressure оп our space this 
month. 


SOME STUDENTS' QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED. 
T = is a school of art where the students 


are invited to send in questions, which the 

principal reads out in the class-room with 

his answers to them. We give some of 
the answers; for they will interest a much wider 
audience than that for which they were primarily 
intended.—[Under the above heading the Editor 
will cheerfully answer similar questions from month 
to month. ] 

Q. Must one have talent to attain success, or can 
it be acquired by hard work and application ? 

A. What is talent? There never will be an 
exact definition of it; but application, love of the 
work, and natural aptitude go largely to make it up. 
Genius is only recognized in people who succeed. 

О. If one is able to master the construction of a 
figure, is it not as advantageous to develop it in 
paint as in charcoal ? 

А. 11 a student can construct, get the action and 
proportions correctly ; then it is time to paint. Of 
course with different temperaments there should be 
different rules ; but I believe that we all see things 
in colour and form, not in black and white. Form 
should be associated with colour, not separated from 
it; studying first for form in the charcoal drawings, 
then learning colour afterwards, is a waste of time, 
and disconnects the sense of colour and form, 
which should be inseparable. 

Q. For one wishing to paint (not illustrate), how 
far is it necessary to carry charcoal studies from 
Ше? Is the acquirement of fine finish necessary ? 
Is there not danger of losing colour sense in long- 
continued study in black and white ? 

А. Abbey told me that since he has taken up 
painting, he regretted his work in black and white. 
I thought at one time that he would never learn to 
paint, but he is an exceptional man, and all 
students cannot expect to succeed in both as he 
has done, and I urge them strongly, instead of 
learning charcoal technique, to learn the technique 
of the brush. 

Q. Is it well to work when one does not feel 
like it? Even enthusiastic workers at times tire of 
drawing ; is it right to carry it to drudgery ? 

4. We are learning also at other times than 
when actually at work. Go out into the fields, and 
see and think. Mental work is necessary, and what 
is thought and felt at quiet moments is what brings 
success. Do notoverwork. Keep alive the artistic 
instinct, and put down all that interferes with it. 

Q. Can technique (brush-work) be taught? Is it 
a desirable thing to acquire the technique of a 
master ? 

4. If litterateurs require style and finish, if 
technique is necessary in music, how much more 
does a painter need it! Fifty years ago the paint- 
ings of Franz Hals had little value in the picture 
market. But since the marvellous power of his 
brush-work has come to be recognised his work is 
above price. That is the triumph of technique. 
We constantly hear cleverness sneered at, but when 
you meet clever people, watch them, and consider 
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before you drop them, for cleverness means ability. 
Fine brush-work is equivalent to fine oratory ; it is 
the means by which our thoughts are expressed, 
and without the means of adequate expression the 
best work of the artist is lost. MS. 

Q. What do you consider the ultimate object in 
art ? 

А. Self-expression. To represent yourself, your 
individuality in your work. In a Rembrandt, for 
instance, it is Rembrandt I see, his view, his feeling, 
about the man he has painted. 

Q. How would you compare Velasquez and 
Whistler ? 

4. They were too unlike to be compared ; but if 
Velasquez had lived in Whistler's time, he would 
have grasped him by the hand. They are utterly 
different in technique, but alike in their great 
sympathies for nature. 

Q. Please explain how a picture differs from 
an illustration. For example, I have heard it 
remarked by an able critic that the large works of 
Gustave Doré are merely enlarged illustrations. 
How should they have been treated in order to be 
classed as pictures ? 

A. I should say that a picture differs from an 
illustration in that the illustration is the expression 
of another's idea, and a picture is one's own. In 
the past, historical painting was considered the 
greatest. “High Art" was somehow supposed to 
have relation to the size of the canvas and number 
of the figures. Everything in time gets weighed" 
at its full value. Doré was a vigorous illustrator, 
but nota painter. He had an ill-regulated kind of 
mind ; no sense of colour, no idea of its quality. 

0. Whatis true “ impressionism ? " 

A. To render your individual impressions as you 
feel them. 

Q. I see colour as my instructor sees it, and am 
accused of imitating. Shall I keep on in my pre- 
sent course ? 

A. Yes; even though you had a number of 
instructors, let each one seem to be, for the time 
being, the only one. Keep yourself in a receptive 
state. 

0. Would you advise studying from the antique 
longer than is necessary to acquire a fair knowledge 
of drawing and construction ? 

A. Students are required to begin too soon to 


. study from the antique. It should be the finishing 


touch. The beauty of the antique cannot be justly 
appreciated until the living model has been studied. 
When I was in Venice I frequently saw an old man, 
at least sixty-five years of age, drawing from the 
casts in the galleries ; he told me that for eleven 
years he had been in the habit of coming there for 
a time to draw—that each year they seemed more 
beautiful and necessary. 

0. Is modelling an aid to drawing? Am I cor- 
rect in thinking that it gives one greater knowledge 
of form and more vigorous style than one would 
have otherwise ? 

A. Modelling is not an aid to drawing, because 
there is always a tendency to over-model already in 
drawing, and going too much into detail is just what 
we have to fight against. In most of the painting 
one sees, there is too much projection. 


The Technical Processes 
of Enamelling. 


By ALEXANDER FISHER. 


L—THE NATURE OF ENAMELS. 
Т" are five different processes of enamel- 


ling :—namely, champlévé, cloisonné, plique 

a jour, bassetaille, and painted. The latter 

is generally termed “ Limoges." Enamels 
dre made from silica, red lead, and potash either 
carbonate or nitrate, and in various proportions, 
which form when in combination produced by 
melting in a crucible a base or flux. This flux is a 
transparent, colourless glass, capable of adhering to 
copper, silver, or gold, without cracking, after it has 
been fused upon them, and of remaining transparent. 
Itis coloured by the addition of various oxides of 
metals and is made opaque by tin and lead cacined, 
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which is termed calx. Тһе chief oxides which are 
used for this purpose are those obtained from the 
following minerals: — cobalt, gold, manganese, 
copper, iron, and antimony. Тһе cobalt oxide 
gives an intense ultramarine blue; gold gives ruby ; 
manganese, purple; copper, green and turquoise 
blue; iron, brown and orange; and antimony, 
yellow. These enamels will mix and combine, 
much the same as water colour. 

A perfectly made enamel is clear throughout its 
mass and entirely free from bubbles, or particles of 
silica not combined. The making takes from five 
to thirty hours’ continual melting at the same tem- 
perature. They are described as “hard” when 
they require a great heat to melt them, and ۳ 
when they “гал” at a comparatively low heat. It 
is always wise to use enamels as hard as possible. 
Many enamels contain borax. When these are 
discovered they should on no account be used. 
They can be detected very readily because they 
melt at an extremely low temperature, and have a 
fictitious brilliancy for a time only, after which they 
rapidly deteriorate, become dull and covered with 
a white scum. The finest enamels are necessarily 
expensive to produce, but those suitable for most 
work are to be obtained at comparatively little cost. 
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The first process on my list is champlévé, which 
consists of carving out of a thick piece of metal 
different cells, leaving metal divisions raised to form 


1 | Engraving ‚Ата carving 


(ће metal for champl&ve 
enamelling 


the outline of the pattern. Into these cells the 
enamel is afterwards placed and “fired” (£.e., put 
into a furnace and fused). It is first necessary to 
obtain a piece of metal a little larger than the 
design, and then outline with a graver. The metal 
is cleaned and fixed to an upright piece of wood, 
by means of jewellers’ cement, or by screws, or 
with pitch, according to the choice of the crafts- 
man {as shown above). In making the pitch it 
is best to use Swedish pitch and add a little resin 


design in front of you, sharpen your graver and 
make it the right length to suit your hand (as most 
of these tools are much too long). Fix it in a 
handle and proceed to work. The tool should be 
held in such a way that the handle rests against the 
outer muscle of the palm of the hand, as near as 
possible to the joint of the little finger (as shown in 
illustration). The stick which is held in the left 
hand supporting the metal must be firmly placed 
against a bench or table and the elbow of the right 
arm resting upon it. Then the graver should be held 
as shown and described, with the lower point at an 
oblique angle to the plate. The thumb of the right 
hand, which is held against the side of the graver, 
must not on any account be moved whilst the tool 
is cutting ; but the graver pushed forward by the 
back of the hand only, not by the arm. This for 
straight lines. For curved lines the plate should 
be turned in a horizontal position, pressing slowly 
against the edge of the tool by the left hand. It 
will be found necessary to sharpen the graver 
repeatedly, as the finest edge is requisite for good 
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EXE ООА | ۰ з ” . y ۰ 

"HE WAG ünder Louis XIII. and Louis ХІУ. The magnificent 
ЗУ GNER BELT. tissues manufactured for the use of the Catholic 
arming work by Mr. Alexander Fisher Church are generally of old design, even at the 
I ay fairly be considered not only the best present day. It is necessary, therefore, to have 
‘thing of the kind that he has done, but some knowledge of the technique of weaving, 
] the best piece of original jewellery dying, and spinning to be able to tell at a glance 
has been publicly exhibited in England since the products of the spinning-jenny and the Jacquard 
: loom from those of more primitive 
machinery, and to know what 
reagents to apply to determine 
the chemical composition of a 
dye. It does not fall within the 
province of this magazine to 
teach chemistry or give diagrams 
of machinery; but luckily this 
knowledge is easily acquired else- 
where; and armed with it the 
collector is proof against attempts 
to palm off on him modern 
reproductions for old stuffs. Ве- 
sides which, the latter have a 
certain aspect easily recognised 
but difficult to imitate, so that on 
the whole there are perhaps fewer 
frauds committed in this depart- 

ment of art than in any other. 
Тһе lampas, brocatelles, satins, 
brocades, and damasks of our 
days are not made to last long. 
Though copied on the old styles, 
yetthe styles succeed one another 
too quickly in the fashions for it 
lo bë worth while to manufacture 


SP OF THE WAGNER BELT 
Size) shown on the opposite 
г ALEXANDER FISHER. 
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«annot be “aged” by any known process. Acids 
discolour them frightfully; the sun completely 
bleaches away some of their aniline dyes and 
hardly affects the others, producing ап іп- 
harmonious look quite the opposite of that of a 
piece of a softly tinted old textile. | 

А valuable test by which to distinguish ancient 
tissues from modern consists simply in noticing 
the repetitions of the design. At the point or along 
the line where a repetition begins, in work done on 
the hand loom, there is always а good deal of 
irregularity. It is this irregularity that gives life to 
the old stuffs. It can be reproduced from place 
to place on the Jacquard loom, but of course at a 
heavy cost. Still, there always recurs in a length 
of stuff a place where the design is repeated line 
for line, thread for thread, with absolute correct- 
ness. Such repetitions never occur in old work. 
They are the distinctive sign of modern work. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“Arts and Crafts” Prize Competition 
for Amateurs. 


VERY artist now admits that photography 
occupies the place of a handmaid to Art, 


and in these pages we hope to show 

that it may assume a similar position with 
regard to Crafts. It is our purpose to open up the 
subject of ecclesiastical photography, and to try 
to induce the user of camera and lens to undertake 
something more than the customary and more 
or less conventional view of Cathedral, Abbey or 
Church exterior or interior. We would point out 
that hundreds of our churches are veritable treasure 
houses of beautiful handicraft, and would invite the 
amateur photographer of discrimination and taste 
to act upon the suggestiveness of that fact. By way 
of encouragement, we have inaugurated a series of 
prize competitions for the best work in this direction. 
The conditions are set forth in another column. 

We have thought that, asa commencement, Wood 
Carving and Wrought-iron Work would afford 
attractive subjects, because there is hardly a village 
church, however small or remote, that does not 
possess some more or less interesting example, 
Let us set forth more definitely the work we desire. 

Asan example, let us suggest, in connection with 
wood carving, Chair Stalls. They are of infinite 
variety as to date, architectural period, material 
and construction, ranging from the ancient benches 
of a Norman church to the ornate and richly carved 
stalls of the Cathedral Chair. 

In every case we desire to have the best general 
view of the subject photographed, and to secure 
this, as well as the subsequent photographs of 
detail, the question of lighting is of serious moment. 
Oftentimes in chancels there is little more than 

semi-darkness, owing to the stained-glass windows, 
Such being the case, recourse must be had to 
artificial lighting, and for that purpose nothing can 
be better magnesium ribbon, or the well-known 
flash-axe candles, a preparation of flash-light, or 

magnesium powder. 

It is useless to attempt photographic work of the 
character we are proposing, without a good lens, 


and we would suggest one of short focus, say of 
five or six inches, for use with a half-plate camera ; 
such a lens would permit of photographs being 
taken at close quarters. To name any particular 
make of lens would be invidious when there are so 
many perfect instruments to be bought; still, 
we may safely mention the following makers : 
Dallmeyer, Ross, Cooke, Goerz, Suter, and for a 
cheap lens, Busch. 

The lens is the pencil in the photographer’s 
hand. Not only does it sketch detail, but also 
renders light and shade with the most certain truth. 
Good definition is absolutely essential for the 
photographs of details of wood carving or wrought- 
iron work, and so it will be well to buy the best 
lens that money at command will permit. To those 
whose means are limited we might suggest the 
Busch Rapid Aplanat, which has an aperture of #/8, 
or the Busch Anastigmat ; this lens is made in two 
series, in one the aperture is 1|5:5, and in the other 
1/7۳۰7, These lenses are of very rapid type, and 
admirably adapted for work requiring fine definition. 

The camera should be of the stand type, or it 
may be of the more modern folding hand and stand 
form, but it is imperative that there be a focussing 
screen. Hand cameras are practically of no use for 
detail photographs. The most perfect sharpness 
is needed, in order that the photographs may be of 
practical value to the art worker. 

We cannot, of course, give a list of the objects 
that shall be photographed. Each competitor must 
select his or her own work, and will be guided by 
circumstances and the opportunity that offers ; but 
we may suggest as suitable classes of subjects: 
Rood Screens, particularly with relation to details 
of the Cross which so generally surmounts them ; 
Pulpits, details of general carving, panels, figures 


on the pedestal, mouldings, stair rails, &c.; Altars < 


and Communion Tables, details of construction ; 
Consecration Crosses, &c.; Lecterns, the supporting 
columns, or figures, carving of book rests, &c.; 
Screens surrounding private chapels ; Corporation 
Seats, Churchwardens’ Pews, Coats-of-Arms, often to 
be found in front of west galleries ; Organs, and 
particularly details of organ cases; Fonts and Font 
Covers; Chair Stalls and Misereres, Muniment 
Chests, Wooden Coffers, &c. 

It is a day of specialising, and we have thought 

the present a good opportunity for promoting 
special work in photography. In sending in 
photographs, the competitor should also furnish 
particulars in brief of the history and period of the 
subject reproduced, and the conditions ‘under which 
the work was done. If the competition is successful, 
considerable space in the magazine will te devoted 
to the subject. 
_ We have not been able to touch upon wrought- 
iron work as a subject for detail photography, but 
must reserve our suggestions for that section of 
the competition for next month. | 

Ош desire is to gather sufficient photographs ۶ 
beautiful objects in wood and iron to ensure for 
this section of ARTS AND CRAFTS the special interest 
of the clergy and their congregations in all parts of 
the United Kingdom. | 
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Lessons in Wood Carving. 


I.—A FIRST Essay IN THE “ VIKING” STYLE. 
(For Designs in “ Viking” style, sce following pages.) 


N easy kind of wood-carving for beginners is 
A that іп the Scandinavian style, or “Viking ” 
style, as it is sometimes called, because the 

old Norse vikings made elaborate use of it 

in carving their “long ships,” their implements of 
war and household utensils, while their women 


embroidered it on their garments. In point of. 


simplicity it is only second-to the Swedish, or 
“ Allmoze ” style, or “ chip carving” as it is called 
in this country. As with the latter there is but one 
depth of relief. The style consists of interlacing 
bands, usually representing the long, twisted bodies 
of dragons. It allows of infinite variety in design- 
ing ;- the effect is exceedingly rich and pleasing ; 


Having paid great attention to the curves of the 
design, which has been placed as accurately as 
possible on the wood, take a veining tool (the 
smallest size) and follow the outline very carefully 
all around the design. Then take a very flat gouge 
(one quarter of an inch broad) and remove the 
sharp edge left on the background by the veining 
tool, smoothing it into the rest of the background. 

To hold the tools, place the four fingers of the 
right hand over the tool handle from left to right, 
letting the thumb pass under the handle. This hand 
is to supply the motive power. Then place the 
fingers of the left hand across the tool, half on the 
handle, half on the iron shank, the thumb passing 
under. This is to be the guiding or checking hand, 
and is to remain motionless, all movement coming 
from both wrists and the whole arm, of course. - 


Half of the Sides and Ends of the Gcthic Tea-tray (illustrated on pages 28 & 29), 
` showing mitred corner. · 


the labour is slight; in fact, there is more return 
for time and labour spent on. this style than almost 
any other. As there are no projections of relief to 
split off, it is particularly well suited to pieces of. 
furniture that will be subject to much brushing 
against, such as chairs, settees, and wood-chests, 
and it is also the best carved-line style for such 


Now take a fine stamp and stamp the background. 
very closely ; for it is desirable here to set off the 
design, as there is no variation of relief to give con- 
trast between the pattern and the background. 
The next step is to take the flat gouge and re- 


present the overlapping of parts; this is done by = P 


sloping the parts that run under down [ - 

them. Be sure not to do this before stamping the 

background, else great sion will arise. KE 
Oak is n ۱ 


parts that are to be represented as over ` 
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DETAIL OF 
CARVED 
TEA-TRAY. 


(One-quarter actual size.) 
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CARVING 


IN THE 
DRAGON 
STYLE. 


| | any ordinary table, if only it be stable, and have a 
| | sufficient projection to allow the clamp to be 
۱ fastened on the edge ما‎ hold the work firm. Use 
а strip of thin wood—as cigar-box wood—between 
the clamp and the work, to prevent scratching. 
A bench not being necessary at first, the work сап 
be taken into the living room. 2 
After the carving is done, do not finish the articles 
| by oiling, for then they will be ready to catch all 6 
| the dust that flies, but take, instead, some beeswax xal 
and warm it up in turpentine, and rub the mixture 
over the carving with a woollen rag ; this gives an чыр”, - 47. 
2 | agreeable, dull finish to the work. у 


: IL—FoR А MORE ADVANCED PUPIL. А TRAY IN 
«THE GOTHIC STYLE. 
J (For Design of Gothic Tea tray, sce pages 28 & 29.) 


; We have here a preliminary glimpse of the Gothic 
ү style, which will be considered more fully later on. 
] The design is in the flat Gothic, and may be made 
in wood to suit the sideboard on which it will be 
placed when not in use; for example, if the side- 
board be of oak, the tray may also be so. It can 
be made with straight sides, but it will look more 
artistic if they are slanted, as in the present design, 
with mitred corners and with a tongue. The 
bottom is screwed on to the frame before carving ; 
|| it is then taken off and carved, and all that is 

necessary afterward is to replace the screws. If 
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| this order is not followed the carving is apt to get 
| injured by the screwing оп. 
| 


After placing the design on the wood panel that 
$ is to form the bottom of the tray—the tracing being 
| done by means of blue paper and a dull point—take 

a veining tool and follow the outline, keeping on 
the outer edge of the line next to the background, 


so that there will be no chipping. Cut down the ZI 
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background a quarter or an eighth of ап inch 2) 
according to taste. k MN EL دس‎ 
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| ۱ = | INN 
| The design may also ђе used (ог а frame, in WS ae МЕ ША 
| which case the relief would ђе a quarter of an inch се سے‎ AA — 
deep, as shown in the drawing ; but for a tray it is 2: 77-% 
Í more practical to have it only an eighth of an inch 
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deep. Follow the!outline carefully, and skip the 
places where the leaves overlap. Remove the 
background and have it smooth and level. We 
must use chisels that fit the curves; hold them 
slanting for the undercutting. Take the mallet to- 
remove the wood, but do not pound too hard, for 
fear of splitting it off. Take a straight chisel and 
follow both sides of the fillet that runs through the 
design. Employ the same tool to undercut the 
leaves where they pass under the fillet to give 
proper relief. Have these fillets very distinctly 
settled before going on, or confusion will arise. 
Finish the fillets before modelling the leaves. 
Where the leaves pass over the fillet they are to- 
be higher, of course. After the fillet is clear and 
distinct all round, cut out the inside of the leaves 
that roll over. Where stems pass over leaves cut 
out the portions of the leaves, so as to have con- 
siderable shadow from undercutting. Take a gouge 
and model the leaves smoothly where they roll 
over. After the twisted leaves are well formed 
have them carefully undercut. Do not allow the 
design to be deeper cut anywhere than the back- 
ground ; this is a fixed principle. 

Now take a fluter and first cut out the eyes of 
each leaf. Use the same fluter for grooves in the 
centre of each leaf. Take a gouge, concave side 
down ; start from near points of leaf and hollow 
them. Most of the points are higher than the rest 
of the leaf ; but this will be a matter of taste with 
the carver. There is no objection to having tool 


' marks show, but they must show to advantage and 


make clear sweeps. The use of sand-paper is out 
of the question. Where one leaf laps over another, 
be careful not to have the under leaf too thin, or 
the fillet will be pushed too low into the back- 
ground. The leaves are to be undercut ; then take- 
gouges that fit the curves and shave off a little of 
the edges—only enough to do away with апу 
raggedness. Be careful to get the corners clear. 
KARL VON RyDINGSVARD. 
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brackets, it is well to bear in mind that any 
weight put upon the shelves tends to pull the 
nail by which the whole concern is held out 
of the wall. If the shelf is deep it may be loaded 
to the edge, and thus exert a great leverage. Itis 
well, therefore, to mak? the shelves as narrow as 


Г designing hanging shelves, cabinets, ог 


they can be and yet be serviceable. Agai 

nearer the point of suspension is to the Shelf the 
greater the leverage exerted by the latter upon the 
nail or hook which supports it. It is best, then, to 
make a hanging cabinet tall and shallow; or, if 


another shape is required, at least ; 
near the кейн ЛИ Ч 
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DESIGN 
FOR 
PYROGRAPHY 
OR 
CHINA PAINTING. 


(For suggestions for Painting 
on China, see page 44). 
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А вох is all the stronger for having sides апа 
bottom-piece projecting, because that plan affords a 
better purchase for the nails, and the projecting 
ends offer excellent opportunities for first practice 
in carving. The corners may be chamfered or may 
be notched into something like the Norman “tooth” 
or “saw pattern," and the lozenges thus formed оп 


# 


the face are easily cut into гозеНез. The 'simplest 


form of hinge is a leather strap nailed to back апа. 


cover. It may be made very ornamental by stampi 

| y stamping 
Ше leather, and by using brass or copper-headed 
nails. A small box may also be protected at the 
eri by leather, and may be made a very sightly 


The Art of Bookbinding. 


A SERIES ОЕ PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ONE 
OF THE FAVOURITE HOBBIES OF THE DAY. 


1 —“ FORWARDING.” 
В паса is one of the fine arts that 


appeal to all cultured persons, who, pos- 
sessing good books, naturally desire good 
bindings. Itis an art particularly suitable 
for women, whether taken up as a trade or as а 
hobby—a good crutch in either case, for as a 
hobby it has an absorbing fascination, while from 
the money-making point of view, everyone who 
owns a book is a prospective customer. Patrons 
are found in all ranks, from the Royal family down- 
wards. 
But I must give one word of warning and advice 
before I begin to deal in detail with the technique 
of the art. It is a difficult art, calling for patience 


Fig. 2.—Pasting one half of 
plain end paper. 


Fig. 1—Paper pasted 
down centre of sheet 
to strengthen it. 


and infinite care; above all, for precision. For a 
little mistake in a little detail may ruin the effect of 
the book when finished. Therefore, no one should 
attempt the work who does not intend to go on 
with it with thoroughness. : 

Iintend now to describe every detail of the art 
of bookbinding with such minuteness that the 
beginner who falls to work, with these instructions 
as a guide, can make no mistake. First of all, a 
small outfit of tools must be purchased. Complete 
outfits containing everything necessary are put up 
by the tool makers, whose lists give all the infor- 


mation about the handling of the instruments. | 
They include presses for pressing and sewing, 


putting together of the sheets, until the stage is 
reached when they are rcady for their cover. 
Finishing means the decoration of the cover by 


tooling, gilding and inlaying, and the fitting of the 
cover to the pages. 

The book that is to be bound may be in sheet 
form, or it may be an old volume already bound. 

The sheets, if loose, require to be folded in the 
first place with very great care, lest the margins ; 
shall prove unequal and the printed lines shall run S 
at any angle but the correct right-angle to the back. E 
Each folded sheet becomes a section, and each 
section must be arranged in correct order: with 
title, dedication, preface and contents pages for 
section A, and with the index for the final section. 
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sections should come carefully joined to the plain side of the end paper 
in obstinate, the glue by pasting it along the back. The paste should 
soft, and then scraped only cover about an eighth of aninch. To insure 
6. away, "with care lest that only this strip receives any paste the best plan 
the damp penetrate is to cover the rest of the paper with a waste piece 
` and stain the leaves. whilst the pasting brush is at work. 
Scraping, too, is liable The end papers, thus made ready, must be placed 
to injure the back; itis, under а weight to dry. | 
therefore, the method Now the millboards for the cover may be pre- 
of last resort. . pared. First cut them out roughly to the size of 
Now the sections е book, then trim them with the shears ; finally, 
cut all the edges perfectly squarely in the special 
cutting press. A piece of waste millboard must 
rhaps, may be damaged, and may support the piece, when about to be cut, against 
‘In this case а thin, strong piece the knife. 
an inch wide and as long as the 
wed thin with a sharp knife and 
е back of the damaged section, which 
€ flat, face downwards, under а 


mended and arranged in order 
st be put into a press for ۰ 


board with a pressing tin on the 
Then three or four sections 


bottom 


Figs. 9, 10.—String knotted round sewing keys. 


Before cutting, the knife in the “plough” must 
be accurately adjusted. “he plough is held by 
_ the handle with the right hand and by the screw 
with the left, and is screwed up until the knife just ` 
hes the millboard, when it is run backwards 
irds on the press. 
y edge, when cut, must be rubbed with а. 
| smoothed. Then а piece of paper, 
ght, must be carefully pasted on 
straight edge of the paper turning 
ong, straight edges of the board 
quarter of an inch on the 
rubbed down well with a 
p (between two tins) іп 
aportant that the paper | 
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DESIGN FOR BOOK-COVER: CONVENTIONAL FLOWER AND LEAF, 


Which may be very effectively carried out with flowers, in two shades of blue, and leaves, in various 
shades of green, inlaid on a dull green L 


ound. Part of the background is filled in 
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the process of banging them firmly and gently, 
and the book is placed carefully in the lying press, 
back upwards. ; 

Now preparations must be made for sewing the 
back. First of all, two lines must be marked across 
the back with a pencil, one about a quarter of an 
inch from the top, and one about half an inch from 


the bottom, to show where the kettle-stitches are to. 


come. Then, with a pair of compasses, five lines 
must be marked between these two, which show 
where the strings are to come, on which the book 
is sewn. 

With a saw cuts must be made along the inner 
lines, just deep enough to hold the string, and the 
outer lines must be cut about half as deeply as the 
inner ones, as they will have to hold only thread. 

Now the back must be oversewn with fine 
thread, or, if the paper is thin, with silk. Taking 
care not to crease the paper, a start is made with a 
double stitch just within the outer saw-mark, con- 
tinuing over and down the back, with two or three 
stitches between each mark, ending with a double 
stitch, as knots damage the paper. The stitches 
must not enter the paper toa depth of more than 
an eighth of an inch, they must not be placed too 
close to the saw-marks, and they must take in all 
the pages of the section. 

It is advisable, by the way, before sewing to 


paste a common piece of paper loosely on to the ` 


two outside sections, as a protection until the end- 
papers proper are in place. 

The special sewing press is now put into opera- 
tion. Five loops of string are tied along the top 
bar, and the sewing strings are knotted to the loops. 
The knot is made by passing the end of the string 
through the loop from right to left, then round and 
back through the loop from left to right. 

Now to fasten the sewing strings at the bottom. 
This is accomplished by the help of a special key 
in this way : Holding the round end of the key in 
the right hand, the left hand passes the string 
under the kev from left to right. 

To ascertain the correct length for the string, 


pull it just tight enough to allow the key now to · 


pass under the bed of the sewing press. Then the 
end of the string is brought over to the left, and 
the kev turned completely over with the main 
string between the “fork.” This is then held 
firmly and pushed through the opening in the 
sewing press, with the round end towards the front. 

Laving the book flat on the press, with its back 
towards the strings, these are then pushed along 
until thev correspond to the marks. Next, all the 
book, except the bottom section, is lifted up, turned 
right over with the fore-edges towards the operator, 
and put down within easy reach. 

The section that remains is opened at the middle 
and held open with the left hand, while the thread 
and needle are passed through the kettle-stitch on 
the right, leaving a short length of thread, and out 
at the second hole, round the first string, in at the 
same hole, out at the next and round the second 
string, and so on until the needle comes out at the 
end hole on the leít. 

Then that section is shut down, and the next one 
is put on in the same wav; only in this case the 
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needle goes in at the left end and comes out at the 
right, where the thread is tied to the end that pro- 
jects from the first kettle-stitch. 

The next section is now laid on, and the process 
repeated until the kettle-stitch on the left is reached, 
when the needle is passed between the two sections 
underneath, and drawn out with the thread behind 
it, to forma knot. (The thread should be pulled 
fairly tight before making the kettle-stitch.) The 
same operation is repeated at the end of every 
section, until finally a double knot.completes the 
sewing. 

Care must be taken to keep the sections entirely 
even; it is advisable to tap them with a flat stick 
during the sewing. % 

The strings are now cut off about two inches 
from the book on either side, and are frayed out 
by untwisting the strands. These frayed strings 
are known as “slips.” 

Now the end-papers must be stuck on. The 
outside white paper is, first of all, turned right 
back over the coloured one to form a protecting 
leaf, and a narrow edge of paste is brushed along 
the back of the second white paper, which is then 
placed on the book and pressed down, the old 
protecting leaf having first been removed. Now 
the whole book must be pressed under a weight. 
The kettle-stitches must be protected by small pads 
of paper to make the ends ог. “slips” stick firmly. 

With this operation ends the first stage of the 
“forwarding” process. If every detail that has 
been described so far has been carried out with 
care and precision, the work, by now, will be in a 
very promising state. 

E. DE RHEINS. 
` (To be continued.) 


GOOD AND BAD BOOKBINDING. 


T the very creditable Spring Exhibition of 
A the Royal Society of Amateur Artists, no. 
branch of the applied arts was, on the 

۱ whole, better represented -than book- 
binding, but there were many lamentable 
instances of good decoration wasted on bad con- 
struction. The truth is that the majority of our 
so-called “ de luxe” bindings are without artistic 
interest. Though, for the most part, elaborately 
tooled or inlaid, they are Биг works of plodding 
industry, showing no evidence of fine taste or in- 
telligent judgment. In other cases, although the 
ornamentation is intelligently designed, the pre- 
parative work, on which -everything depends, is. 
unskilful and often slovenly. Covers gape open, 
which they should not do, the books being laid 
flat. The morocco is mechanically crushed to a 
hard, flat surface, instead of being beautifully 
polished and neatly shaped. The nerves, as the 
cords that hold the boards to the back are called, 
are not humoured by the polisher ; they are brutally 
crushed, so that the grain of the leather tends to 
scale up and become rough about them. A binding 
so made cannot preserve the book nor last long. 
Furthermore, however good the ornamentation, the 
book looks mean and cheap. For the true book- 
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lover, the finisher’s or gilder’s work can never take 
the place of the work of the actual binder and 
“forwarder.” 

How different the work of a really artistic 
binder. Though it may not have a line or a dot 
of gold beyond the lettering, it is a pleasure to look 
at it because of its exquisite curves, the polish 
which brings out the grain of the morocco, the 
rounding of the corners, the delicate moulding of 
the nerves. A sculptor would recognise its beauti- 
fully modelled surface, a colourist would enjoy the 
tone of the leather, which is wholly due to the 
binder’s work upon it. And when ornament is 

. added, whether rich or simple, coloured or merely 
gilt, proportion and balance. are kept in view 
throughout. The question is not so many hours’ 
manual work impressing stamps and laying gold 
leaf, nor of troubling to tind some mode of decora- 
tion that never occurred to anyone before, but 
of suiting the ornament to the given form of the 
book, making the gilded relieve the plain portions, 
апа so conveying a sense of fitness and measure. 
The power to work in this way may be shown in 
almost any trade; anything will be artistic in which 
it is shown; but it must be acknowledged that it is 
a rare gift—the faculty of appreciating it, even, is 
far from common. 


It is one of the most important principles in 
mechanics and engineering, and one that the 
amateur will do well to keep in mind, thata triangle, 
even though the joints be not rigid, cannot get out 
of shape without breaking, but a figure of four ora 
greater number of sides can. Hence the necessity 
of ‘dovetailing or otherwise making rigid the rectan- 
gular frames of ordinary furniture.’ When the shape 
of the'interior space is not a matter of consequence, 
as in a cupboard or cabinet, it will greatly conduce 
to strength to insert triangular blocks at the corners. 
Panels may be made very strong, and at the same 
time ornamental, by carrying out this principle, using 
struts and braces at the angles instead of filling the 
frame with a plain piece of wood. The most beauti- 
ful Arabic designs in woodwork are only elaborate 
arrangements of this sort,and are wonderfully strong. 
Different woods may be used to obtain an effect of 
colour, but all should be thoroughly shrunken. 


In frame-making, the mitre joint is too difficult 
E for a beginner, and the square joint is too unsightly. 
Б There аге, however, several ways of improving the 
appearance of the latter, and at the same time, 
strengthening it. If the uprights are made the full 
height of the frame, the joints can be covered by 
two pieces of moulding nailed on at the top and 
bottom to form a cornice and base to the structure. 
These mouldings add materially to the strength of 
the frame, and if they are well chosen and properly 
finished: at the ends they have an excellent effect. 
If the frame is to be a fixture, a small shelf may be 
substituted for the top moulding, but should not 
project so far as to cast a shadow over the picture. 
Another plan is to decorate the corners with stamped 
leather or brass. If the mouldings be used, the up- 
rights may be treated as small pilaters, and a very 
pleasing architectural-looking frame will be the result. 
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ТНЕ PERSONAL NOTE IN HOME 
DECORATION. 


GREAT mistake is made in the treatment 
of wall surfaces in our ordinary houses, 
without due reference to picture hanging. 
A wall-paper, be it ever so rich or novel, 

becomes in itself wearisome and exasperating. 
Pictures have a dual object in their use. They 
serve to relieve the monotony of the wall covering, 
to break up the surfaces, and they also are like so 
many additional windows looking into the worlds 
of fancy—mirrors of scenesof beauty, of personalities 
endeared to or revered by us. When some of the 
money and time expended on enriched wall-papers 
and elaborate gilt framing is devoted to a wiser 
selection of pictures, and more study and experiment 
in the disposition of them upon the wall surfaces, it 
will be a better day for artistic results and for the 
artists themselves. The incóngruity of rich paper 
designs and large patterns, relieved only by weak 
water-colour drawings or chromo-lithographs in 
heavily gilt or bronzed frames, 15 apparent. Pictures 
alsb, to be seen to advantage, must have a back- 
ground of their own, and if they possess intrinsic 
value, are entitled to it. 

Is there not here a useful field for the exercise of 
the artistic sense, open to that member of a family 
so endowed? If instead of giving a wholesale 
order to the painter and decorator, to be executed 
in the shortest possible space of time, the privilege 
of experiment and final selection of «decorative 
treatment were delegated to that member, how 
much more individual and interesting the result 
would prove! Even a single room thus conceded 
for the exercise of a gifted member of the family 
would exert a wholesome stimulus to the practical 
use of his or her gift. 

Given one such room, leave wall-paper out of the 
scheme, until experiment has proved whether the 
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A DRAUGHTSMAN’S TABLE. 


results will be pleasing or the reverse. Try the use 
of burlap, size and stencil, or work in ,distemper. 
Panel out the chimney-breast above the mantel, 
leaving a centre larger space for a picture, either to 
be hung or painted on the wall, or for a mirror, or 
some bas-relief in plaster of Paris. 

Preliminary studies should be made on paper, 
both in elevation of each wall or in perspective and 
tinted. Having gone so far, if the actual mechanical 
labour is too much, and the skill required beyond 
you, then call in the painter and decorator, reserving 
such features as you would like to execute. 

There is a personal note struck in the decoration 
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of the simple dining-room, illustrated on the 
opposite page, which gives to it a charm entirely 
its own. The wainscot is of pine, oil rubbed, which 
treatment brings it to a warm yellow of very good 
tone. The wall surface above is painted in distemper 
of a light buff colour, with two horizontal bands 
very slightly darker in tone, stencilled in gold with 
a simple pattern. The vines of ampelopsis, glorious 
in autumn tints, trailing along the frieze, are painted 
by the talented daughter of the house, and are the 
chief decorative feature of the room. Part of the 


A DRAUGHTSMAN'S SIDE TABLE. 


ceiling next the wall is protected with pine wood, 
the same as in the wainscot. The rest is divided 
into square panels by small mouldings. In these 
panels the two prevailing tints of the frieze are 
made to alternate, and a further variety is given by 
stencilling a rosette in the darker squares and in a 
darker shade of buff on the light squares. The line 
of little cupboards extending around the room 
at the top of th» wainscot is an unique feature. 
Behind their glass doors are disposed a superb 
collection of old English china, heirlooms which 
have long been the pride of the family. The large 
pots for flowers are of blue and white Delft, and 
there are rare old Dutch tiles disposed around the 
fireplace. 


Ir is common in schools to set pupils to make 
finished drawings of relief ornamentation. Such 
drawings are of no use in the workshop or to the 
amateur designer. If the latter is dealing with a 
really competent workman, a rough sketch will be 
all that will be needed. If he is not sure of his man, 
or if he proposes to carry out the design himself, 
the sketch should be supplemented by one modelled 


.in clay or wax, and moulded in plaster, from which 
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exact measurements can be taken. 


BE careful in enlarging or reducing a design to 
preserve the comparative proportions. Consider 
the ratio of the measurements. If you double the 
length and width of a design, you have four times 
its surface ; if you treble the length and width, you 
have nine times its surface. Of course, a corre- 
sponding reduction of length and width will give 
the square root of the surface. 
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= f= IMPLICITY and broad treatment in wrought iron 
"XC work undoubtedly are commendable qualities; but, 
P. with that perverse tendency of the day towards 
Le, extremes in technique, whether it be in the fine or 
in the applied arts, these are terms but too commonly 
used to excuse heavy and tasteless construction, or 
bold or unimaginative ornament. This is principally 
noticeable in the bulk of the wrought iron work 
supplied to our churches, which usually suffer by 
having their purchasing commissions entrusted to 
committees composed of persons wholly without’ 
artistic taste or discrimination. The wealthy member 
is inclined to place the decoration and furnishing of his own house 
in the hands of a competent architect, but for the equipment of 
the House of God, any makeshift would appear to be good enough. 
This state of affairs naturally would in a great measure be remedied 
by the church furnishing firm 
improving its own standard of 
taste; for, by doing that, it 
would raise the taste of its 
customers. Such a happy con- 
summation is devoutly to be 
wished. While awaiting it, it 
is gratifying to note such excep- 
tions as are indicated by the excellent 
examples of church work we illustrate on 
this and the two following pages, which 
show that at least with some of the fur- 
nishing firms artistic design is not lacking, 
nor is light smithing a lost art. 

The alms-plate on the opposite page, 
reproduced by permission of Messrs. Benham & Froud, is made 
of hand-beaten copper and finished in oxidised silver. The altar 
cross, executed by the same firm, is of polished brass, with enamels 

|| effectively introduced at the extremities. Тһе altar cross, by 

15 Messrs. Waltham (fig. 1), is also embellished with enamel, which is 

| surrounded by a forged rope-twist ; but this cross is of forged iron 
with applied ends of pierced and hammered platework, which, 
with the finish of the metal, constitute the effective part of the 
ornamentation. This finish is a quiet armour-steel polish, lacquered 
: so as to retain its colour. The height of this beautiful cross is three 
i feet four inches. The other altar cross (fig. 2) is of hammered brass, 
"i polished to a quiet golden tone. It is two feet three inches high. 
| The processional cross, made by the same firm, is of forged iron, 
| and is more elaborate in construction and decoration. Brass strap- 
ја | work is applied to the face, rivetted and terminating, in pierced ends 
of the same material, іп a conventional rose design. The centre is 
enriched with a small enamel, which, with the steel and the brass, 
finished in a quiet hand polish, combine to produce a colour 
scheme of distinct charm and refinement. The metal is lacquered, 
and the cross is mounted on a fumed oak staff, the size being two 
е” four inches, from the top of the cross to the bottom of the 
socket. 

The Crucifix illustrated on this page is a beautiful example in 
forged iron. The cross itself is quite plain, but breaks out at the four Р 
terminal points into leaf scroll and twisted горе work, forming ends 
of a delicate lace-work effect. Тһе foot, in plan, is a flat hexagonal, 
designed to obtain a broad view, while taking up little room 
in reality. An enamel on the front facet of the base bears the 
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arms of the diocese. By permission of Messrs, Waltham & Co, 
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Ecclesiastical Linens. 


HE articles made of linen which are in most 
general use in churches are the communion 
or “fair linen” cloth, the corporal, the 
purificator, the pall and chalice veil, and 

the credence table-cover. 

The “fair linen” cloth, which is laid over the 
altar during the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, is usually made in the form of a scarf. It 
should hang down on both sides of the altar, 
almost touching the floor. On all four sides there 
should be a hem two or three inches deep, which 
should be double hemstitched and have mitred 
corners. The overhanging ends may be em- 
broidered with the symbolic monograms or other 
devices, which should be placed in the centre of 
the width. It is usual to edge the front with a 


deep lace, which, when in use, will hang over and | 
, , 1 | 


partly hide the super- 
frontal. The lace, how- 
ever, is not obligatory. 
A border with a design 
of wheat and grapes 
Is very appropriate on 
the communion cloth. 
Тһе corporal 15 а cloth 
about twenty inches 
square, made of the 
finest linen or lawn. 
It should be finished 
with a plain hem an 
inch deep, and the 
decoration should be 
chaste and simple. А 
small cross worked in 
the centre is often the 
only ornament, but 
simple crosses may 
also be embroidered 
on the four corners. 

The credence table- 
cover should be made 
of the same quality of 
` linen as is used for the 
communion cloth. It should also have the double 
hemstitched hem, and the corners should be mitred 
in the turned hem. This is the way all corners of 
church linen should be turned; the effect being 
much richer than with the square corner. The 
hems of vestments are also mitred. The credence 
table-cover may be made of a linen square exactly 
the size of the table top, with a straight border 
sewed on the four edges, with its side edges joined 
by mitring. The decoration of this cover is usually 
crosses, опе in each corner o; the surface of the 
table, about an inch each way from the edges. 
The cloth need not hang very low. When the 
vessels are placed on a side shelf instead of on the 
table, this cloth should, of course, be only large 
enough to fit the table. 

Тһе purificator is the linen napkin used for 
wiping the sacred vessels after the communion. 
It is made either square or oblong, but the kind 
іп general use in the English Church is about 
fourteen inches square. About half-a-dozen of 


Altar Cross of polished brass, with 
enamels introduced at the 
extremities. 

By permission of Messrs, Benham & Froud 
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these cloths are generally kept on hand for the 
service of the altar. They should be of the finest 
М\уп, very neatly hemmed and embroidered with 
a small, simple cross, in either white or red cotton. 
Indeed, all such articles, coming in contact, as they 


Alms Plate, made in hand-beaten copper and finished in 
oxidised silver. 
By permission of Messrs. Benham & Froud. 


do, with the sacred vessels, should be of the best 
possible material and faultless workmanship. 

The pall and chalice veil may also be of linen ; it 
seems more fitting that they should be, though they 
are often of silk, to match the vestments of the day. 
It used to be the custom to cover the chalice with 
a corner of the corporal veil as well as the paten; 


Detail of the Cross shown on the opposite page. 


but as early as the twelfth century a separate pall 
was used, and this is now the custom. The chalice 
veil should be twenty or twenty-two inches square, 
and should be made of the purest linen lawn. It 
may be finished with a narrow edging of real lace, 
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decorated linen, except that, instead of the stitches 
on the back, the card should have a coating of 
embroidery paste on the reverse side, about one 
inch deep around its edges. The fine linen will 
adhere to this when pressed over from the front; 
cut it away at the corners, so 
as to paste down the corners 
mitred. The second card 
should be covered in the same 
way with the lining ; then lay 
upon its inner edges a second 
coating of paste, quite thick at 


Valenciennes, or thread lace, with a narrow hem- 
stitched hem. А tiny fringe is used on the silk veils. 

The decoration is usually a single cross, though 
a fine border is sometimes embroidered. This 
cross may be placed in the centre of the veil, or so 
that it will fall over the front of 
the chalice when the veil is laid 
evenly over it. The proper posi- 
tion for the latter way may be 
determined by folding the veil in 
three one way, and exactly in half 
the other; where the lines meet on 
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thefirstcreased 
division of the 
linen, there the 
oe (ne 4 hammered brass, . Centre of the 
Е of bomb section with lower cross should be 

brass sphere and forged iron base. fixed. 


. 2 the 
edges together and finish them with а cord. There 


is another way which makes the finish very neat 


and perfect, but it is 
tation, for unless it is 

will seem careless and by 

cards are used of exactly the 
too heavy. The one covered که‎ 


Processional Cross of forged iron, on the face 
of which is applied brass strap work. 


All three examples are reproduced b i 
Messrs. Waltham & NOE s 
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the corners, but Ay = 
smooth and so | : е = Te 
rubbed back that * - — 
it will not exude 
when you lay the 
two cards to- 
gether. Cover 
them with a piece of fine paper, and dry them 
between the covers of a heavy book. 

Some additional hints regarding dimensions may 
be useful. Тһе altar must not be less than six feet 
long and three feet three inches high. The super- 
frontal should hang over about eight inches. The 
linen cloth for covering should be the width of the 
top of the altar and hang down about two feet at 
each end. Тһе chalice veil should be twenty-seven 
inches square, and may be either of silk or linen ; it 
should have a cross in the centre. The burse should 
be nine inches square ; it is generally made of silk. 


чч 


Fig. 1.—Altar Cross of forged iron, 
with applied ends of pierced and 
hammered plate work. 


The pall should be five or six inches square, with 
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one cross nearly covering the centre; it should be length of the breadth and have a silk cross іп one 


mounted. on stiff card, and edged with lace or corner. 

fringe. The veil should be eight or nine inches The design given herewith is to be embroidered 

square and have five crosses, the centre one оп linen. The stitches to be used are indicated on 

exactly the same as that on the pall, the corner the drawing; but the description of treatment given 
below will doubtless be acceptable to many workers. 


ones smaller. The purificator should be twice the 
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DESIGN FOR COMMUNION CLOTH OR LINEN SUPERFRONTAL. У 


The border is worked with satin-stitch, after having been run lengthwise twice, the body of the cross being filled in rather 
solidly with seed-stitch. The kernels of wheat are filled so that the roundest part of each is toward the outer end; the beard is 
should 


in fine stem-stitch worked over one thread. The grape leaves should be flat, having little or no filling, while the grapes 
stand out roundly. All single lines are to be worked in stem stitch over one thread, fine or coarse cotton being used, ac 


to the delicacy or boldness of the line. | i 
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Tr. 
)LEWORK. 
RAL Case DECORATION (Page 45). 
‘ease is suitable for festivals. It 
yrporal case by making all the arms of 
It is to be executed in coloured silks, 
plain or brocaded silk of any of the 
eferably on cream white. The mono- 
1a and Omega should be entirely of gold. 
be used instead of the plain or brocaded silk, and 
t preferred for sermon cases. During the 
P Mi corporal cases were made of silk, velvet, and 
| у I embroidered. The leaf-like members of 
be carefully shaded, at least three shades of 
4 _ 0 е ей. The stems of these members should 
M Y3 tpe | s of the design, as indicated by double 
8.) S; gold. Any harmonious arrangement oí 


an „(А НЕ ) | DESIGN FOR A STOLE (sce Supplement). 
г o sa is a conventional treatment of the South 
TE quM known as the “ Dove Orchid” or “ Flower 
rs ist" It is intended for а Whit-Sunday stole— 
n гей damask or other ecclesiastical silk ; in 
ng and short stitch. The petals of the orchid are 
white, somewhat resembling those of the yucca, 
' worked in sheeny white, shading down to раје 
hades give sufficient tone. Eight skeins suffice 
f the stole. In working the dove three shades 
۱ only being used for the hollow of the calyx. 
of the dove should be as short and 
iup and down, shaded towards the 
ead. The filofloss may be split if de- 
; | € ve should be іп red filofloss. The 
$: 3 : | Spot е wings of the dove should be in 
4 (м hesar Í ots. The entire flower should 
| Зы [ 4. Thestems should be in Japanese 


ШЫ ment will be published. 


RETABLE OR SUPERFRONTAL DECORATION, (Scc Supplement.) 

On crimson velvet this design would lend itself admirably 
for the decoration of a retable, or (if enlarged by the addition 
of a small conventional border on each side) for a superfrontal. 
In working, the many lines should be laid in Japanese 
gold, stitched down with orange silk; the border which sur- 
rounds the flowers in brick stitch of richly hued gold purse 
silk, also stitched down with orange silk. For the flowers 
church floss should be used—white shading through cream 
to a faint green ; the stamens and anthers of Japanese gold 
tipped with vivid orange: If preferred, the spotted lily may 
be shaded through cream to a soft pink with red spots. 


BORDER FOR.A TEA CLOTH. (See page 47.) 

On very fine linen or cambric above a hemstitched border 
this delicate little pattern has quite a charming effect. Two 
shades of applegreen floss (and one strand only to be used) 
for the leaves and stems, the flower forms to be alternately blue 
and pink of the softest and tenderest shades. If worked ona 
somewhat coarser fabric, the divisable mercerised cottons 
may be substituted for the silk with good effect. 


AN “ARTS AND CRAFTS” PORTFOLIO. (Scc 


: Supplement.) 
The delightful arrangement of Sun and Tree which figures 


DESIGN FOR 


- оп Ще cover of ARTS AND CRAFTS has been worked out with 


charming effect for a portfolio to contain the numbers as they 
appear from month to month. The model—which many 
readers will probably wish to reproduce—is of green linen, 
in size rather larger than the magazine itself ; the back wide 
enough to contain at least six copies, and furnished with a 
capacious pocket for the loose sheets. The design is treated 
as follows: For the sun, five shades of gold silk ; the centre 
disc closely darned in deepest shade ; the rays from dark to 
light in equal gradations. The scroll (also closely darned) in 
three shades of dull blue, has the lettering and outline in 
black. The branches, leaves, and stem of the tree are 
cunningly shaded in various greens and browns, not too pale, 
as the autumn period is shown, and the apricots are treated in 
more or less natural tints. Another model, also on green 
linen, has been worked out in three colours only—one green, 
two yellows, and two blues—thus: The sun, yellow ; tree, 
green ; scroll, blue ; fruit (worked round and flat), one darker 
yellow ; letters and outline, black. The design may also be 
worked effectively for a screen panel. If desired, the treat- 


CHINA DECORATION. 


Тік Ideal Head given іп опе of the supplementary sheets 
à be effective painted on a plaque of fine porcelain and 
in a square flat moulding of bronze or old silver. 

e flesh tints fair ; hair light, shaded with a warmer 

ind‘ with a little grey in the half tones ; eyes blue, but 

o bright, and shaded with a warmer blue and a little 

the shading in the plaits a warm grey 

and the lighter part shaded with cool blue 

s may be a pale yellow, not bright, but 

Make the background dark blue. For the 

T k warm greens, but not so 
ground. The passion flowers 

and with a little very light green ; 
purple, and the stamens a dull | 
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DETAIL (FULL SIZE) OF THE EGYPTIAN LOTUS DESIGN ON PAGE 48. 


(For treatment of both designs, see р. 44.) 
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REPOUSSE BRASS WORK. 
STATIONERY Box (sce Supplement). 


The brass for this should be in one piece and of 7 metal 
or 25 standard wire gauge. After the metal has been pro- 
perly prepared, the design should be accurately transferred 
upon it. Fasten down the sheet of brass to the cement block 
and begin the outlining with a tracer similar to No. 16, but a 
few sizes smaller. The curves should be done with free- 
dom, and all corners should be rounded off. Throughout this 


tracer just inside that of the outline, using the same freedom 
as in the first outlining. The depth, however, should be 
үзгісі in order to obtain the proper effects. Having gone 
over all the raising, detach the metal from the cement, clean 
it, fill up the back with cement, and replace it on the block 
with the face, of course, uppermost. Take down those por- 
tions of the background which have come up accidentally 
during the process of raising. Use coarse mats both for the 
background and tooling over the leaves, such as 50 or 41, and 
70 ог 71 respectively. These will preserve the character of 


REDUCTION OF A DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED SOFA CUSHION ; OR; SCREEN PANEL. 
rane For treatment, see page 44. 
[ preceding page for full-sized detail, which has only to be repeated four times toigive the,entirei working design.] 


design angularity and stiffness must be avoided, for roundness 
is the chief characteristic of the style. When the соба 6 
done, remove the metal from (ће block, clean and reverse it. 
Start the raising with as large tools as possible, keeping them 
somewhat away from the edges, the intention being to imitate 
old German work with its rounded simplicity of form rather 
than the French or Italian styles, in each of which the сһагас- 
teristic is sharpness of definition, Where the edges of leaves 
require a certain amount of clearness, trace a line with a blunt 


the style better than smooth or fine mats. The ed 
у 2 edges of the 
re ащ other edges should not be ѕһагрепеа ир when the 
oo ing 8 done, nor the outline obliterated, as is usual when 
үн ing in other styles. _ The manner of making up will be 
с али seen Бу (һе drawing itself. Note that the dotted lines 
U points at which the strip should be bent. The par- 
E бор fot separating {һе paper from {һе envelopes, &c., may 
of thin wood, which the amateur will ñnd more easy to 
manage than metal 一 GAWTHORD。 


5200 г 
DIAPER DESIGNS, SUITABLE FOR EMBROIDERED BOOK COVERS, ` 


(For treatment, see page 44.) 


JE number of pictures refused by the 
- Academy this year is said to be greater than 
ever before. But let the unsuccessful 
` candidates take heart. “Rejected, but not 
ted” should be their motto. Of course, re- 
۱ at Burlington House does not necessarily 
y lack of merit, and, except for its possible 
nvenience to the artist from the business point 
view, might fairly be regarded by him with 
mimity. To name the men of distinction, 
ve and foreign, who have experienced this rebuff 
ould be to give a roll of honour too long for this 

It may interest and possibly comfort some 
is year’s rejected ones to know, however, that 
e greatest sculptor of modern times once sent 
of his works to the Academy and received in 
turn the identical circular with which they 
ive been made familiar. Here it is in (reduced) 


csimile :一 


* x 
"n — 


ора! Academy of 3015. 
Жу (k President and Council тт that thy ми buen unable to accept 
| [n Erie мА Сила le Au... to 
7, Ды К No, Алалла... and request that. may be 


som as posite. бізі any «ег Werks іше been sent i, a‏ مق 

3 MU a wi be forwarded. FRED. A. EATON, See. 

` МБ Те Werks named above will only be delivered up on the presentation of the 
E. order for delivery attached to this card, signed by the Artist, 1 


و۵ ۱۱۱۱۱ ۰۳۰۱40۱۱0۲ ۰۰۱۱۱۱۰۰۱۱۱۰ 0۱۱۱ 1 


` Te tke RCYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. сл 1886. 
deliver te Bearer my Work Мо... 0.2222... 
1۸5۳69۵160۵ e] Artist)... s uu مومع‎ U. 
el ly нге Work (Signature of Bearer) seamen > 


did not understand a word of English, 

t his bust had been accepted and 
ice was an invitation to the Royal 
et. He showed it gleefully to his 
atriot, Edouard Lantéri, who had 
the matter. 


April, 1550. 


Vete сб 


оп by the Academy 
1 sculptor hardly 


‚ Regnault as contemporaries. 


Sir Edgar Boehm. It had been a dream of his 
youth to visit the British Museum to see the Elgin 
marbles, and he eagerly welcomed the chance. 
Instead of staying six months, however, he has 
been here ever since, and all who know what he 
has done for art in England hope sincerely that he 
may be spared to us for many years to come. 
“о: 

ALTHOUGH ће was Dalou’s junior by ten years, 
the two were at the * Beaux Arts" at the same time, 
with Delaplanche, Benjamin Constant and Henri 
On the outbreak of 
the Franco - Prussian war, Regnault, fresh from 
academical triumphs at Rome, offered as a volunteer, 
and Lan:éri did the same. It will be remembered 
that the career of poor Regnault, so full.of promise, 
was ended by a Prussian bullet. Speaking to me 
of the matter the other day, Professor Lantéri was 
reminded of the tragic details. He was on the 
march with his battalion on that fatal morning, and 
the old schoolfellows hailed each other in passing. 
Regnault was in the ranks with Clairin, both having 
just come out of action, unscathed. But the former 
discovered that he had another cartridge, and 
insisted on going back to use it. He did so, but 
never returned. 2% 


ж 

THE average buyer of old paintings has certain 
peculiarities by which the dealer is not slow to 
profit. For instance, he will rather have his 
picture in a brand new “ composition ? frame than 
in the original old carved one in which often an old 
picture is offered for sale. The original frame with 
the garishness of the gilding mellowed by time 
would naturally be preferred by a buyer of better 
taste, because more in keeping with the picture. 
The harsh effect of new gilding against an old 
canvas should, indeed, be obvious to anyone able 
to own a fine painting. But it is curious how 
insistent the average buyer will be about the style 
of the brand new frame that is to be included in 
his purchase. Above all, it must be wide, and 
elaborate in design. It is said, by the way, that 
Sir Thomas Lawrence was responsible for the 
introduction of the unnecessary width of frame 
which is still fashionable. 

ж ж 


ANOTHER weakness of the average picture buyer 
is his love for the plush-lined shadow-box. The 
dealer is glad to humour him in this, too ; for it 
hides many a defect in the painting. The new 
gilding, the polished mahogany, and the maroon or 
crimson lining, indeed, combine to make a brave 
show of many a poor picture. Тһе glitter of the 


es especially may be depended on to hide 


lemishes which would stand revealed even to the 


t to examine the canva$ or panel 


| e It is true 


of this adventitious setting. 


ae қ $ 


ain zh should the intending purchaser insist 


ipness of our climate and the bituminous | 
coal аге apt to affect unfavourably 
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Ше condition of a fine painting not so protected; 
but whatever may be done in the matter of glazing 
a picture when one gets it home, one should 
never buy an oil painting under glass. As a rule, no 
dealer would dream of doing so. 

... 

I RECALL ап exception to the rule, апа іп this 
instance the paintings were distinctly benefited by 
being shown under glass. They were of the Im- 
pressionist kind—they were a group of Monets I 
saw at a famous dealer’s in Paris. The glazing 
seemed to bring them more into harmony with 
pictures of other schools in the same show room than 
I would have believed to have been possible. The 
effect was to make them appear lower in tone than 
any other Monets I had ever seen. I remarked this to 
thesalesman. He thought it was only a coincidence, 
and invited me to look at a Hobbema. It wasa 
splendid picture. It seemed a pity, though, that it 
was such a “dark” one, and I said so. Like the 
Monets, it was under glass, which was remarkable, 
for in France one seldom sees an oil painting so 
treated. But the explanation was simple: the 
whole lot of pictures had been bought out of an 
English collection, and had only just arrived. 
Judging from the way the Hobbema Avas screwed 
down, the arrangement evidently was meant to be 
permanent; but, in satisfaction of my curiosity, 
the result was destined to be otherwise. The effect 
of the glass over the Monets made me desirous to 
see what, if any, would be the effect of removing 
the glass from the Hobbema. This was done for 
The transformation was amazing: some ot 
the most subtle passages of the painting for the 
first time were now revealed in their full beauty, and 
the whole landscape seemed several tones lighter 
than before. The salesman at once admitted -this 
to be so, and declared that the removal of the 
glass had undoubtedly greatly enhanced the market 


value of the painting. 
ж ж 
ES 


Mr. BoucHToN told me a story of Whistler the 
other day that I do not think has appeared in print 
before. The famous little American was visiting an 
art school in Paris, and his entrance, of course, 
caused a sensation. Most of the students stood by 
their easels at “ attention" as he passed down the 
room, eager to catch any word that might fall from 
his lips. His remarks were few but kindly, until 
he paused before an easel at which a big, florid 
Englishman was alternately painting and puffing at 
a huge cigar. Whistler regarded him silently for a 
moment or two; then, amid the breathless silence 
of the rest of the class, the following dialogue was 
overheard :— 

Whistler : І see you can paint and smoke at the 
same time. 

Student (cheerfully) : Oh yes. 

Whisller: How do you manage it ? 

Sludent : Oh, easily enough. 

Whistler : Doesn't your cigar go out sometimes 2 
Sludent : No. 

Whistler : Really ? 

Student : Oh, I manage to keep it going. | 
Whistler : Well, you should be careful, you know. 


n 


Some day you may get interested in your painting, 
and before you know it, your cigar will go out. 

And the Master, flourishing his ebony staff before 
him, like a miniature drum-major, sauntered to the 
next easel, while the room fairly resounded with 
the laughter of the class. ; 


The Editor's Table. 


THE MADONNA—A pictorial representation of the life апа 
death of the Mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the 
painters and sculptors of Christendom, in more than 
500 of their works. The text translated from the . 
Italian of Adolfo Venturi. With an introduction by Alice 
Meynell. Burns & Oates, Ltd., 28, Orchard Street. 

Merely to glance at the glowing pages of this striking 
quarto, with its half a thousand or more photographic repro- 
ductions of mosaics, paintings, and sculpture, almost wholly 
of the Italian schools, is to understand the wonderful hold on 
Christendom so long exercised by the representation in art of 
the gracious figures of the Virgin and Child. As Mrs. Meynell 
observes, *there is no other group in history or in Art that 
has so made for chivalry, or that has so nourished the sense of 
generosity and forbearance in mankind. There is no 
more wonderful unanimity in ancient or modern civilization 
than that which made Mother and Babe paramount for seven 
centuries." But their pictorial representation, oí course, is to 
be traced back very much earlier—to the latter part of the 
second century indeed. Assigned to that period, in the 
catacomb of Priscilla, is the curious fresco traced by some 
Christian neophyte, showing the Holy Mother tenderly nurs- 
ing her Child, both pose and type being curiously suggestive 
of similar groups by Raphael, thirteen centuries later. In 
the interim, decadent art lost the simplicity of the ideal 
of noble motherhood. At the end of the fourth century 
and at the beginning of the fifth century, certain images of 
the Madonna, of a pagan type, were íound at Jerusalem, 
and attributed to St. Luke. Тһе type in course of reproduc- 
tion became less and less comely. Byzantine art bestowed 
upon the Madonna jewels and rich array and heavenly 
satellites, but it left the face of. the image without animation. 
Giotto made Mary less a priestess and more a woman of 
the people, but he composed the figure symmetrically, as 
was done of old. In Tuscan art, the Madonna of Luca della 
Robbia, in a by-play of tenderness and grace, sports with her 
Babe and laughs with Him. The Madonna of Donatello was 
natural, but more solemn. With Angelico the mystical 
Virgin finally disappears. Michael Angelo exalts and crowns 
the ideal of Donatello. In Tuscany, Lorenzo di Credi ; at 
Bologna, Francia; in Lombardy, Borgognone ; in Venice, 
Giovanni Bellini, alike give to their Madonna an air of devo- 
tion. On the threshold of the sixteenth century, Italian art 
set up the type of beauty in the works of Raphael, Leonardo, 
Giorgione, Correggio and Titian. To sum up, in the words 
of our author : * the well-bred women of Italian Courts, the 
beautiful mothers adorned with their household virtues, the 
girls with their smiles, brought throughout the great century 
their beauties together and offered them to the Madonna, so 
that the sacred image might inherit them all." 

Here, for the present at least, we must take leave of this. 
very attractive volume, congratulating the translator on the 
fluent rendering of the Italian original, and the publishers on 
the handsome manner in which they have done their 5һаге-оҒ 
the work, which is excellently printed and generously 
illustrated. Nothing is lacking but an index to make it 
complete as a valuable work of reference which should be in 
the library of every art lover. 


FounTain’s ABBEY.—The story of a Mediæval Monastery. 
By George Hodges, D.D. Dean of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. John 
Murray. ros. 6d. net. 

Delightfully picturesque is this account of old monastic 
life in the once famous Cistercian retreat in Yorkshire, and so 
sympathetically told, and in such nervous, beautiful English, 
that we venture to hope its reverend author may some day, 


` out of the abundance of the material that is available, give us. 


a companion volume which may receive as tasteful a setting 
as to type, illustrations, and binding as Mr. Murray has 
lavished upon this. If we may venture further, we would. 


-suggest that no better subject could be found for the purpose 
Heer edema inthe City. About the same 
age as Fountains Abbey, it is no less interesting archi- 
сі or arch:eologically, and it enjoys the advantage 
that its , unlike that of the latter, does not cease with 
the Disestablishment. This noble building has in our own 
time been restored with noteworthy discretion, and divine 
TU service is held daily within its ancient walls. Yet not one 

B. Londoner in a thousand has crossed its threshold. 
eat ENGLISH FURNITURE, DECORATION, WOODWORK AND ALLIED 
Arts, during the last half of the 17th and 18th Centuries 

and the earlier part of the 19th Century. 
3 FRENCH INTERIORS, FURNITURE, DECORATION, WOODWORK 
E. AND ALLIED ARTS, during the 17th and 18th Centuries 
E. and the earlier part of the Nineteenth, By Thomas 
RN Arthur Strange. Published by the Author, at 24, 
a Christopher Street, Finsbury Square. 

» The author, or compiler, of these two quarto volumes has 
; done а useful service in collecting from widely scattered 
sources on both sides of the Channel a veritable treasury of 
' s bearing on his subject. This being so, we wish that 
4 we could speak only in terms of praise of his own share іп 
1 the work. Evidently һе is without experience as a writer ; 
but even with the help of a fairly well informed printer one 
would imagine that he might have avoided the more glaring 
defects of these volumes, which afford, indeed, a curious 
example of amateur bookmaking. Mr. Strange seems to be 
_an enthusiast in regard to historical furniture, and of his 
industry as a draughtsman we find abundant testimony. But 
what shall we say of a specialist who tells us that “ a carriage- 
painter named Vernis-Martin (sic) invented a process which 
is called after his name ?" and who, apparently, does not know 
that the famous national collection of French furniture, 
tapestries, bronzes, and bijouterie, formerly at the Garde 
| euble is now in the Louvre? The most cursory glance 
w reveals such typographical curiosities as “lit a Colounes " for 
4 “lit à colonnes," *avanturine" (lacquer) for " aventurine" and 
the substitution for such familiar proper names as Cipriani 
and Laguerre of “Cipriana” and "Laquerre." “ Guessing 
competitions” are still the rage, and what kind of a bed a “lit 
ten double tombeau " is intended to describe we leave to the 


PHILOSOPHY " is a sympathetic translation 
iite of the “Impressions sur la Peinture" by 
е is no art student but would be the better 

from wh 3 
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reprinted by Whitaker & Co., as revised by Mr, John 
Holtzapfel. No less valuable are the practical manuals on 
"Leather Work" and “ Elementary Metal Work,” by the 
same well-known and much lamented author. The large 
circulations which all three of these useful volumes continue 
to enjoy, notwithstanding their price (5s.)—which is above 
that of several competitors—is in itself no slight testimonial in 
their favour. (Whitaker & Co., 2, White Hart Street, London.) 

CASSELL & Со/5 “WORK” HANDBOOKS is a series of 
manuals, edited by Paul N. Hasluck, the practical value of 
which has been so well tested by the experience of hundreds 
of thousands of workers that it seems superfluous to commend 
them. They cover, apparently, every conccivable subject 
relating to manual industry and applied art, ranging from 
tailoring to electric motors, house decoration to taxidermy, 
glass working to boot-making and mending. Among the 
volumes sent us by the publishers are “ House Decoration,” 
“Wood Finishing," “ Boukbinding,’ “Engraving Metals,” 
“Bent Iron Work," “Bamboo Work," * Basket Work," and 
“Photography,” each excellent in its way. Price rs. net. 

THE USEFUL ARTS AND HaNDICRAFT Series, edited by 
H. Snowden Ward, originally appeared month by month, each 
part supplemented by ‘ Editorial Notes," somewhat in the 
manner of a periodical. It has now settled down into a 
regular series of sixpenny handbooks, and a very excellent and 
well nigh exhaustive collection they make. Тһе soth of the 
series has been reached with “ Modelling in Clay, Wax, &c.,” 
by the Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A. Obviously we have not space 
even to give the titles of the other forty-nine ; but, selecting 
almost at random, we may name as some of the subjects which 
strike us as especially well-handled : “ Pyrography and Wood- 
Roasting,” by Thomas Bolas and Charles Godfrey Leland ; 
“Stained and Leaded Glass," by W. T. Whitehead ; “ Stencil 
Cutting and Stencilling.” by “Jack Plane"; “ Gesso Work,” 
by Matthew Webb ; “ Вепі-ігоп or Strip-work," by Geo. Day 
and Charles Godfrey Leland; “ Marquetry," by Charles J. 
Lock. We shall return, later, to notice of some of the 
series, and in the meantime further information may be had 
by addressing the publishers, Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., 6, 
Farringdon Street, London. 

Woopwork Joints: How to Make Them and Where to 
Use Them, by “А Practical Joiner," is the first of “Тһе 
Woodworker Series" published by Percival Marshall & Co. 
Price 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL WoopWORK.—A Text Book for the use of 
Instructors and Students in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. Ву A. C. Horth. With nearly 200 illustrations. 
Percival Marshall & Co., Poppin's Court, E.C. Price 3s. 64. net. 
This is a valuable aid to teachers of manual training, and a 
model of lucidity and conciseness, both as to text and diagrams. 
The scheme of object lessons with specimen blackboard 
illustrations is particularly well conceived. 

Dyes, STAINS, INKS, LACQUERS, VARNISHES AND POLISHES. 
How to Make and How to Use Them. By Thomas Bolas, 
Е.С.5., F.LC., is No. r of “Тһе Home Worker's Series" of 
the same publishers, Second edition. Price ба. net. Тһе 
section in regard to the dyeing of fabrics in application to 
tappa-printing is so suggestive as a new minor handicraft for 
amateurs that we shall, later, review the subject in detail. 

FREEHAND DRAWING OF ORNAMENT, by John Carroll, is a 
well-considered, beautifully illustrated, and carefully printed 
collection of designs for the use of teachers and beginners. 
As an instructor of wide experience, the author knows that 
the designs in such a manual would be of little value if they 
did not explain themselves. These are suitably graduated ; 
and the directions as to the method of procedure, though terse, 
are lucid. (Price 15. 6d., Burns & Oates, Ltd., 28, Orchard 
Street, London.) 


MATERIALS FOR AMATEURS. 


For COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHY AND Post CARDS, Barnard's 
* Velvotint" Powder Colours do all that is claimed for them. 
They are used dry and worked in with paper stumps. We 
have seen some prints in the Bartolozzi style treated very 
ffectively in this manner. (Е. Barnard & Son, 19, Berners 


Street, London. 
I des “Outfit for Amateurs," which the 


THE French-polishing 
Syndicate, Ltd. (146A, Queen Victoria Street, Е.С.) 
been good enough to send us, is very complete. They 
or two stamps, to forward a free sample of their polish, 

instructions, to any of our readers. 
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MODELLING FROM LIFE. BY PROFESSOR E. LANTERI. 


Three-quarter View of his Bust at the Royal Academy Exhibition. 


[For Views of the Progressive Stages, see pages 56 & 57, and also Arts & CRAFTS, No. 1.) 


bust is simply drawing,” said the Pro- 

fessor, “апа before we proceed to another 

stage, let me impress on you how all- 
important this drawing is in modelling. Indeed, 
sculpture is drawing—or nearly all drawing. A 
child will mould clay or wax so as to make it look 
something like a given model; but when the first 
simple stages are passed it would require an artist 
to develop it into a work of sculpture. This would 
be accomplished wholly by drawing. 

“То return to our bust. Our drawing will be 
not only from the direct profile views, the three- 
quarter views, and so forth, but also from under- 
neath.” 

The Professor stooped and for some minutes in 
silence worked on the bust from below. 

* It is especially from these underneath views," 
he went on to say, “that we obtain the right 
sections of the head. It is by these means we avoid 
giving the face an appearance of flatness, and 
secure, instead, strength and accuracy in the con- 
struction. А painter who takes to modelling 
generally neglects this consideration ; he applies 
his power of drawing more to the profile than 
to the underneath views, with the result that a 
panter's sculpture almost invariably is more or 
less flat. 

“That great artist, Ingres, said, ‘ Le dessin est la 
probité de P'art'— drawing is honesty in art. What 
honesty is to mankind, so drawing is to art. 
Nothing is truer, because in a piece of sculpture, 
no matter what, if the drawing is bad—although by 
tricks of modelling or texture a certain agreeable 
impression may have been secured—the result 
cannot retain our interest, and that first agreeable 
impression will gradually disappear and give place 
toa feeling akin to disdain. ' 

"It has been sometimes said about painting 
that colour is quite as essential as drawing. I 
think that is a mistake, because only drawing can 
give character expression to a figure or to a head. 

“Іп sculpture, as we have not the advantage of 
colour, drawing is all the more important. There- 
fore, in their studies from life, students of sculpture 
must avoid drawing with charcoal, for with such a 
medium of expression they will find it impossible 
to be precise enough ; they will feel tempted to 
try for “effect”; they will not be able to follow 
the forms in all their movements of surfaces so well 
as with the pencil. Drawing with charcoal can be 
employed with advantage in design; for a com- 

osition is more or less a question of a momentary 
celing, the feeling which we cannot be sure 
of keeping long, and the quickest way of giving 


JN work that remains to be done on our 


Modelling from Life. 


A Practical Demonstration by Professor LANTERI (of the Royal College of Art). 


(Concluded from page 11.) 


expression to it is the best. But for study from 
life—I am speaking to the modeller—working with 
the pencil obliges us to observe more carefully 
what we have to represent; each stroke of the 
pencil will have a meaning, indicated by its special 
direction—there will be no flat tints without 
expression. 

“ Drawing, in the study of modelling, is a means 
of studying the parts which enter into the com- 
position of a figure ; it is a way of making ourselves 
more familiar with a pose or with the character of 
form given by our model. 

“Ву drawing we learn our lesson. We penetrate 
into the movement of forms as well as into the 
character and type of them. Then, when we have, 
by that sort of dissection, understood well the 
‘raison d’étre’ anatomically, scientifically, of every 
point we have to represent, we shall have gained 
confidence in our conception and strength in the 
execution of our work in its sculptural form. 

“ Dalou, the great sculptor, once said to me: 
‘We must learn our lesson before we recite it in 
public.’ That is to say, we must not definitely 
execute anything until we have, by the aid of the 
pencil, satisfied ourselves that we exactly under- 
stand what it is we have to represent. : 

“бо, drawing means the careful observation of 
relative proportions, as well as of the delicate move- 
ments of forms given by the direction of the bones 
and muscles underneath the skin. It also includes 
the relative proportions of the projecting points in 
the outlines. It is these projecting points іп out- 
line which give the character, which arrest the 
attention of the spectator and speak to him. 

‘A straight line has no more expression than a 
round one, for the reason that the eye follows it in 
all its length without anything to stop it. The 
straight lines can be only employed to find the 
general direction of a contour, but as soon as we 


- have found it, we must find the angles given by 


projections on the contour, and above all the reason 
for them. If we do not understand very accurately 
their anatomical reason, we work in the spirit of 
imitation, not in that of observation, which is the 
real study, and the only way to progress.” 
Returning to the bust, the Professor remarked : 
“We have also to work by shadows, light, and half 
tints. For this we have to turn our model and our 
work so as to get for them the same effect of light. 
We shall find that if a shadow is too dark it is 
probably because that part is too hollow. Then 
we change our effect by turning the model (and 


our work) in quite a different direction. By doing 
this frequently, we shall gradually attain to the. 


simplicity of the model.” 


۱ 
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MODELLING FROM LIFE. BY PROFESSOR E. ۸ 


Profile View of the Finished Bust, as now seen at the Royal Academy Exhibition. 


[For the Intermediate Stages of Development, see ARTS & CRAFTS, Мо. 1.1 
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MODELLING FROM LIFE. BY PROFESSOR E. LANTERI. 


Second Profile View of the Finished Bust, as now seen at the Royal Academy Exhibition, 


[For the Intermediate Stages of Development, see Arts & Скавт5, No. 1.1 
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Short Talks with Artists. 


I.—With GEORGE H. BOUGHTON, R.A. 
7 Е” rapid sketching from the model there 


is nothing better than common Carpet ' 


paper and black crayon, and white chalk 

for putting in the lights. You buy the 
paper by the yard, and cut it to suit yourself. A 
piece about the size of your magazine would cost 
less than a }d.” 

Mr. Boughton took from a portfolio, for inspec- 
tion, several such studies made by himself, and 
began a sketch on a new sheet of carpet paper. 

“ You see, a great advantage is that you can get 
to work at once. You know how it is with the 
average student at the art class ; he lounges in with 
a roll of paper, more or less crinkled, in his hand, 
looks about with ostentatious deliberation, and at 
last settles down in front of the model: then he 
applies himself with more or less success to the 
task of smoothing out the wrinkles in his paper, 
and at last manages to fasten it with thumb-tacks 
to the drawing board. Finally, he gets to work ; 
but just then the half-hour of the model's pose 
Бар 

“That is по exaggeration,” said Mr. Boughton. 
“I have seen it happen scores of times. Of course, 
the student should never roll his paper, but should 
have it already stretched upon the board before he 
enters the class room, when he should be ready to 
begin to draw at once. Each of these sketches of 
mine was done from the living model in from fifteen 
to twenty minutes." 

* You use two chalks, I see.” 

" Yes, if you can call this white, chalk; it is 
delightfully soft and easy to work with. Feel how 
light it is," and he handed the stick for examination. 

“ Magnesia, isn’t it ?" suggested the Scribe. 

“Dare say. І get it at Roberson’s. In my own 
studies I put in the lights with the white before 
using the black crayon at all If you put the 
white on over the black, your work is apt to get 
muddy." 

Mr. Boughton with the white pastel—as we may 
call it—put in the lights of the drapery, and, having 
got the broad masses to his satisfaction, drew with 
the black crayon the outline of the woman it was 
to clothe—all in less time than it has taken to 
describe the operation. 

“ Carpet paper should be suitable also for sketches 
in oil colours," remarked the Scribe. 

"It is. Look at that," pointing to a charming 
study in full colour of a lady dressed for the street. 
“That took me less than an hour." 

“Апа it is good for pastel, too, I suppose." 

“Yes; but I have hit upon something better than 
that for pastel. That half-length of a lady you see 
over the fire-place was done on a thin deal board 
which came off the back of a frame. Here is 
another board of the same sort. It needs no 
preparation of any kind. The rough surface is 
delightful to work on." 

He passed a soft rose-coloured pastel over the 
wood and rubbed in a flesh tint with his hand. 


After sketchily indicating the features of a woman, 
he put in with blue where the eyes would be; with 
a rich red, suggested lips and nostrils; and, 
alternately, with rapid strokes of the crayon and 
stumping with the fingers, in a few minutes had 
laid a very respectable foundation for a picture. 

“ Delightful medium," he remarked. 

" Yes, but it is a pity that with pastel the least 
jarring is apt to cause the impasto to drop off." 

“Хо reason for anything of the sort," demurred 
the artist. “All you have to do is to rub in the 
pastel thoroughly and then beat out the superfluous 
colour. I do it this way." Mr. Boughton tapped 
the panel smartly across the edge of the table, and 
—the brittle wood immediately split in two. 

“Too bad," he remarked philosophically ; “ but 
accidents, you know, happen also to paper and 
canvas. Of course, one would use wood like this 
only fora study. If the study turned out well and 
you wanted to keep it, it would be easy to glue it 
to a panel of hard wood, and then of course. it 
would last as long as any other picture in pastel." 


Figure Painting in Pastel. 
By J. L. BOYD. 
ps seems just the medium for amateurs. 


One may get charming effects in a very 

` short time, there are no brushes to wash or 

colours to mix, and when you are tired, the 

work may be put on one side without fear that it 

will dry in or not dry enough—it is always ready to 

take up just where one has left off. Indeed, it is an 

ideal medium. There is no need to fuss over 
technic : it may be said to come of itself. 

Study well the box of colours; train yourself to 
know just where the crayon representing each tone 
lies, and always put it back in-the same place. 
Keep the box tidy ; the colours will last twice the 
time they otherwise would, and you will be saved 
much trouble, for they soon become grey on the 
outside from handling, and so get to look exactly 
alike. Wipe them occasionally on a clean cloth or 
piece of cotton. 

On fitst looking at a new box of pastels, it seems 
as if many of the colours were repeated—they look 
so nearly the same. Only personal experimenting 
will show that when laid on the canvas there is a 
perceptible difference. 

If you are not sure of your drawing, trace the 
outline and transfer it to the pastel paper. Use а 
smooth, slightly sanded surface—a dark bluish 
brown colour makes a good undertone. _ The 
cheaper grey paper is not so easy to work on, but 
it is good enough for sketches. Trace the outline 
as lightly as possible; it is necessary to keep the 
paper in as fresh a condition as one can. 

Sketch in the large masses with a crayon of red- 
dish grey tone, using it very gently and lightly. Be 
careful not to put them in too heavy ; allow only 
the top points of the roughness of the paper to 
catch the colour. At this stage do not attempt 
to rub in either with stump or finger. It is a 


great mistake to begin by rubbing іп the tones, for 
the pores of the paper soon become filled up, and 
your study loses not only its freshness, but gets ina 
state which makes it very difficult to work on. Now 
and again, towards the end, the finger may be 
lightly ised to blend the tones together ; but the 
more this can be avoided the better. 

After a general idea of the head has been 
sketched in, and the tone of the hair and features 
indicated, it is best to begin on the background. 
Use the flat of the pastel. Much broader effects 
can be got in that way than with the point. 
Lay in with free sketchy strokes. Try to put in the 
background right at first ; working on it after the 
face is painted is dangerous, for the dust falls and 
is apt to mar the purity of the flesh tones. The 
same with the hair : it should be as nearly finished 
as possible before you work much on the face. 
Watch, and if at any time particles of dark have 
fallen on the lighter surface, blow them gently off. 
Use the flat of the pastel in all the large masses. 
Lay in the warmer tones first, then the grays on the 
top. Go about it on the same principle as in paint- 
ing in oil colours, although in using the dark paper 
one sometimes gets an effect by working in the 
lights only, leaving the shadows to take care of 
themselves. If well managed, a very slight tone 
rubbed on at the end will bring the whole thing 
together. 

When the background and the hair have been 
laid on, begin on the forehead. With broad 
touches of the pastel indicate the general tone; 
then look for the delicate grays where the flesh 
blends with the hair. Take care not to use too 
much pink and red in the flesh tones. Study 
nature closely, and you will see that the flesh tones 
consist of the, most delicate grays—either pink, 
yellow, blue, or green. The pastel box is full of 
just such tones ; look for them. 

Work on downward, laying in the eyebrows, then 
the nose. Many persons in drawing a head begin 
with the nose, constructing the whole centre of the 
face first—the nose, eyes, mouth, the cheeks, ears, 
and forehead. Such a practice cannot be com- 
mended to the student, but the method matters 
little, if the result be good. Keep the tomes fresh 
and pure. 

‚ Ве careful with the eyes. Note the exact shape 
of the shadows which form the whole. Much 
depends on giving character to shadows. Do not 
think that a meaningless mass of tone will represent 
an eye—it is the curve of the eyelid and the 
shadow which falls from the eyeball. Take time to 
study closely the exact form. Even in working 
from life, take time to study the forms of the 
shadows. Do not worry about colcur—it will come 
with practice. Keep thinking of construction and 
line. Remember that your pastels will not bother 
you by drying too quickly or not quickly enough. 
They remain in the right condition always. The 
iris itself study carefully; notice-that part is in 
shadow—that is, there will be an accent against the 
eyelid in one place and part will be in light or 
ter in (опе. Be careful of the point of light, if 
there be any. It is first a sharp point of white, 
t rather difficult to put on with pastel, but it can 
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be done. Take it out by scratching on the general 
tone of the eye and then touch into ít with the 
white pastel sharply just a point. - 

Study carefully the contour of the face—the 
light which touches the cheek-bones and the 
delicate grays which unite the shadows and the 
light. 

It is best to put in everything broadly and strong 
at first ; the whole can be softened and toned down 
afterwards with the gray tones. This is especially 
the case with the mouth, as it is very difficult to do. 
Use a tone as near the colour as possible. Accent 
sharply the line which divides the lips, using а’ 
carmine crayon, but not the darkest. Draw the 
grays into this line, yet keeping it distinct. 

Model carefully the chin with simple, broad 
touches, following the curves with the strokes of 
the pastel. Then, on to the neck, which should be 
done in as few touches as possible. 

The dress or drapery must be studied carefully, 
and indicated by broad, simple strokes. When this 
is laid in, go back and review the whole. 

First see that the whole “ hangs together "—that 
there are no glaring faults in “ values.” 

Supposing that the background is correct, begin 
with the hair, correcting any faults of tone or value. 
Blend together with the grays. 

At this stage of the work, if you find it necessary, 
very gently touch the tones together with the finger- 
Use the little finger; it is much more soft and 
delicate than the others ; do not rub too hardly or 
too much; the work will lose its freshness and snap 
if played with. 

Stand away from the easel when giving the 
finishing touches; indeed, the best results can be 
done with the artist standing all the time and work- 
ing always at arm's length. In this way one sees 
the faults sooner ; they show up more at a distance: 
than when one looks for them close to the canvas. 

J. L. Вохр. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The “Arts and Crafts” Prize Competitions 
for Amateurs. 


EAUTIFUL hammered iron, in the form of 

B hinges, latches, bolts and scroll work, are 

general оп west and south doors; there 

are also railings around private chapels, 

Chancel Screens, Altar Railings, Candelabra, Lec- 

terns, Brackets for the suspension of Font Covers, 
and Grilles enclosing private pews. 

Nothing is easier than photographing the iron 
work upon doors. It can best be done with a long 
extension camera, a good rapid rectilinear lens, 
a small stop being used—one, say, //24. or 7132. 

With open iron work, such as Chancel Screens, 
a general view may be taken, but the detail of 
panel or scroll will require much more consideration. 
We would recommend the use of a neutral tinted 
background, mounted on rollers ; it ‘is cheap and 
portable. It must be carefully suspended behind 
the section of the screen to be photographed, care 
being taken that in the actual photograph neither 
top, bottom, nor sides are seen. It will also be well 
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to keep the background a short distance away from 
the back of the screen, so as to avoid the possibility 
of a shadow. 

Set up the camera so that the lens is central with 
the piece of work to be photographed. See that 
it is perfectly level, and that the back and front are 
quite plumb. The desire is to obtain a detail 
photograph and reproduction of the subject on as 
large a scale as the limits of the plate will permit. 
With an ordinary R.R. lens it is quite easy to 
photograph a panel measuring 18 by 12 inches 
one-third the actual size on a half-plate negative, 
and, provided the bellows has sufficient extension, 
a subject 12 inches high and 9 inches across may 
be photographed one-half the actual size. 

The wider the angle of the lens the larger the 
field of view; but for detail work such a lens 


cannot be recommended, because a wide angle lens ' 


exaggerates perspective and causes distortion of 
objects in the immediate foreground. The great 
aim in such photographic work as we are suggesting 
must be the rendering of the subject in correct 
proportion. 

There should be very little difficulty in setting up 
the camera when photographing a panel of, say, a 
Chancel Screen ; at times some ingenuity will have 
to be exercised in order to operate the camera at 
close quarters. To secure detail photographs of 
any real value, it may be necessary to get within 
two or three feet of the object, and in such a case 
the focal length of the lens is a matter of supreme 
importance. Messrs. Beck & Andrews, in their 
excellent book upon “ Photographic Lenses,” say : 
“No one length of focus can be recommended ; 
it is difficult to select an ideal position for the 
camera. Oftentimes it is impossible to get close 
to some pieces of detail or carving without the use 
of scaffolding. Therefore, to be ready for any 
emergency the architectural photographer must 
have lenses of different foci. One should be of 
short focus, 5 or 6 inches; this lens will be found 
particularly useful for detail work. Another should 
have a focal length of, say, 6 inches; such a lens 
should be used for general views, either exterior or 
interior.” These lenses are for use with a half-plate 
camera. We would suggest that the camera be 
fitted with Unicum or Automat Shutter, because 
lenses can be obtained of different foci which will 
screw on the back and front of these shutters. 
Quite a battery of lenses could be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket or a small case. Such a set may 
be purchased for £5 5s., consisting of shutter and 
six Busch Aplanat lenses, which, used in combina- 
tion, will give foci of 43, 51, 6, 7, and 8 inches. If 
used singly the equivalent foci will be 9}, 12, and 
16 inches. These lenses will cover quarter, 5 by 4, 
or half-plate. 

A rapid lens—one having a large aperture—is 
desirable, because it is often difficult to see detail 
when focussing, so that the large opening of a rapid 
lens is of very material help. Before actually 
making the exposure, the lens should be stopped 
down so as to assure the required definition. This 
stopping down will increase the time of exposure, 
but in such work as we are suggesting that is a 


In ecclesiastical photography the difficulty is to 
isolate the subject, and a considerable amount of 
ingenuity will often be necessary in order to succeed. 
The proportions and detail of a pulpit or lectern 
would be greatly accentuated if a photograph 
could be obtained without the inclusion of chairs 
and benches, which are always obtrusive and of 
necessity out of focus. Distant objects can as a 
rule be put sufficiently out of focus as not to attract 
attention, but the handling of the foreground is 
much more difficult. It can often be overcome in 
the composition of the picture upon the focussing 
screen by the careful selection of the point of view 
and the setting up of the camera. Photographers 
are too wedded to the regulation tripod, and seem 
always to think that the height at which the camera 
can be used must be limited to the height of the 
tripod. It may oftentimes be discarded altogether, 
and a pair of steps, or three or four chairs stacked 
on top of one another, used in its place. 

For instance, suppose we want to photograph a 
pulpit hour-glass, such as the one in the church of 
St. Mary-at-Cliffe, near Hoo. The ordinary tripod 
would be useless, but the  housemaid's steps, 
borrowed from the rectory, would probably bring 
the camera in line with the hour-glass ; making it 
possible to secure a detail photograph, about one- 
third of the actual size, and, with the aid of our 
portable background, all surroundings, except a 
part of the ledge of the pulpit, could be eliminated. 
For beit remembered that we set out to photograph 
an hour-glass and nothing more. i 

Hour-glasses would form a good subject for 
specialising. “hey are usually fixed to the pulpit, 
but not always. Examples are to: be found 
suspended in wrought-iron brackets ; there is such 
a one, we believe, at Compton Bassett, Wilts. 
In the church of St. Alban, Wood Street, Cheap- 
side, an hour-glass is fixed on a stand by the side 
of the pulpit. In the parish church at Greenwich 
there are, we understand, no less than four hour- 
glasses. \ 

Reverting again to wood-carving, we would 
specially call attention, to the photographing of 
Misereres. To some of our readers it may be 
necessary to explain that the Miserere is the under- 
side of the seats, frequently found in choir stalls. 
When the seat is turned back the carved work 
projects, and the ledge, it is supposed, formed a 
rest for the aged andinfirm during the long periods 
of standing; another and quite as reasonable and 
far more practical explanation is that the seats were 
made to turn back in order to give more room for 
kneeling during the recital of litanies or penitential 
psalms. Be this as it may, the old men delighted 
in carving the underside or ledges of these seats, 
and some most quaint subjects are to be found. 
In Rochester Cathedral the old stalls will provide 
any number of examples, and the Dean’s verger, an 
old soldier—a Scotsman—can tell you the history 
of many of them. 

Sun ARTIST. 


REMEMBER as long as you live that a purchaser 
always likes a picture better after he has paid for it 
than before. 


HABIT OF 


L—THE NEED OF CULTIVATING THE 

OBSERVATION. 

O one can hope to become an illustrator 

N who has to rely on the work of other 

illustrators to show him what to do. So 

obvious a fact would hardly seem to call 

for serious statement ; but it is the rule and not 

the exception to find would-be illustrators who 

are really on/y pen draughtsmen, and who are and 
will never be anything else but copyists. 

To become an illustrator, it is absolutely essential 
early in life to form the habit of observing closely 
everything about you and of rapidly jotting down 
pictorial memoranda of what you see. Your 
sketch-book must ever be ready at hand. Whether 
you are in the house or in the street, whether in 
the omnibus or in the train, you must be constantly 
on the alert. Nothing can be too trivial for such 
memoranda. Observe, for instance, how men wear 
their hats, at what angles they are tipped, and how 
much of the face or head is visible below the brim. 
There is a good deal that is expressive and charac- 
teristic about a hat, if you can only catch it. 
Notice how different sorts of people dispose of 
their hands and feet. Watch the wrinkles in a 
man’s coat when he is walking, and make quick 
memoranda of them. When he leans forward, see 
where the line of the shoulder and arm will come, 
and how much of his neck is visible above this line. 
‘Get the pose of the head when it is thrown back, 
when he is asleep, reading the paper, or fumbling 
in his pocket for omnibus fare. If his arm is 
forward or back, note where the wrinkles in his 
oat front, back, or sleeve will be. Gentlemen, 
labouring men, business men, and tramps will all 
have different and characteristic attitudes, ways of 
‘disposing of their hands and feet and wearing their 
clothes. The more you study such trifles and are 
‘able to express them, the more skilful you will be 
as an illustrator. Make studies of the hang of a 
lady’s drapery, the set of her bonnet or hat, the 
lines of her hair, the way in which she carries her 
bag, parcels, parasol, or umbrella, how she gets into 
а cab, on or off an omnibus, how she crosses a 
gutter, rings a door-bell, or plies a knocker. All 
these things sound very unimportant ; but, suppose 
you want to make a sketch with a lady just stepping 
into an omnibus or cab, or a gentleman about to pay 
his fare, and you have no model conveniently at 
hand to put into either of these positions, you are in 
‘doubt as to where those wrinkles in the coat sleeve 
would fall, or at what angle the lady's shoulders 
would be in relation to the rest of her figure, or 
where certain folds'in her drapery would come. 
He must be an accomplished draughtsman of long 
experience who can trust to his memory in these 
things. You whip out your memoranda, and аге 
at once helped out of your dilemma. On the 

_ Streets there are always odd types of people to be 
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found with some striking peculiarity of face, dress, 
or figure, which you should get into the habit of 
transferring as quickly as possible to your sketch- 
book. They will be useful if not valuable capital 
in the future. 

But it is not only men, women, and children that 
should go into your sketch-book, but all sorts of 
inanimate objects—the corner of an old wall, fence, 
or roof, а chimney-pot, sign, awning, balcony, 
window, apple-stand, or lamp-post. You will find 
you are quite likely to be wrong as to the pro- 
portions of these most familiar objects if you 
depend solely on your memory of them for all the 
various facts that are to be noted. 

By way of variety, you may go out some day and 
make a study of nothing but feet, another day of 
hands, noses, or ears. You will find the results very 
amusing. We are supposing that you catch these 
little studies on the wing, while going about on 
other business; but if you were to devote whole 
days to doing nothing else, it would certainly, on 
the whole, be time well invested. One of the chief 


‚ advantages of these hasty sketches is that you 


бі 


learn by repeated attempts апа failures—for you 
will have failures at first—to seize upon the salient 
points. You are obliged to get the lines first that 
mean the most, so you learn to pounce upon them 
at once. If you do not catch these lines, your 
subject may get up and go away, or’ entirely 
change his pose, and what you have done means 
nothing. If after you have made your quick 


sketch you still have time for more details, then, if . . 


you wish, it can be easily elaborated. 


П—ТнеЕ MATERIALS NECESSARY FOR PEN 
DRAWING. 


Ir has often been said that where nine men are 
successful in wash-drawing only one succeeds 
in pen and ink. To such a man its first demand 
is unlimited practice, so that every line from 
his pen may be free, flowing, and natural. 'There 
is nothing more inartistic than a stilted and 
hard pen drawing, and yet even an accomplished 
draughtsman in pencil or crayon may err in this 
respect from lack of practice. The mere suggestion 
of effort in pen and ink handling will spoil a drawing. 
Without freedom and simplicity of expression, 
successful technique is impossible. То attain these 
qualities one should use the pen constantly, even 
for the smallest and most rapid sketches in a note- 
book. Excellent practice can be got by standing 
at the window and sketching the people as they 
pass. Whenever it is possible make quick studies 
from the nude. This is invaluable for acquiring 
the power of catching the action of a figure almost 
immediately. 

Now, as to materials. Provide yourself with black 
ink. India ink will do, if perfectly black and free 


from gloss. Winsor and Newton's, in bottles, is 
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excellent. Some illustrators prefer Higgins’ water- 
proof India ink, an admirable American preparation. 


Whatever ink you use, remember that a good, 
reproduction, with sharp, regular lines, cannot be ` 


expected from a feeble drawing, done with pale ink 
on rough paper. Pale black or yellow brown or 
bluish lines will inevitably come out weak or 
broken and ragged. All lines, therefore, should be 
perfectly black-—not necessarily coarse or heavy, but 
indispensably black. Some lines may even be as 
fine as a diamond point could make them, but 
they must be purely 
black. In produc- 
ing shades of colour 
it is not always 
necessary to streng- 
then the lines. 
Beautiful grada- 
tions are sometimes 
produced by widening or narrowing the spaces 
between very fine lines. 

Steel pens are always best, making smoother, 
finer, and more even lines than any other. Gillott's, 
Nos. 170 and 290, are particularly recommended. 
А “J” pen is used by many illustrators. 

Select a good piece of bristol-board, or any 
smooth paper of good quality, large enough to con- 
tain five or six good-sized sketches. With the aid 
of two thumb-tacks, secure it at the top to a canvas 
of about the same size as the paper. А canvas is 
much better to work on than a board, as it is more 
easily handled, is lighter on the lap, besides inducing 
the pen to be more responsive to the hand. 

Drawings should always be made considerably 
larger than the blocks desired. For the more 
sketchy styles of work one-third larger will answer, 
and—for comic sketches, in particular—drawings of 
the same size as the desired block will sometimes 

do. But for all 
careful and finished 
work, the drawing 
should be at least 
twice the length 
and twice the 
breadth of the de- 
sired block. Never 
go over a line the 

Figs. 2 and 3.—The kind of lines second time until 

the ñrst is perfectly‏ بیصن 

. Ву observing the following rules you will 

save both yourself and the reproducer of your work 
annoyance and embarrassment :一 

I. Do not make your drawings in reverse. 

2. Always make sets of drawings to the same 
scale whenever it can be done. 

3. Never cross-hatchsor re-enforce. a line or 
lighten with white until the lines previously drawn 
have become perfectly dry. 

4. Take care to leave no pencil marks or any 
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Fig. 1.—First Exercise : 
Parallel lines. 


lines, dots, or blotches that are not to come out in 


the block ; but in removing any of these, be careful 
not to disturb any of the lines of the drawing. 

5. Have a blotting-pad always under the hand. 
This will keep your copy clean, but it should never 
be used to take up ink from your drawing. 

6. Leave a margin of at least half an inch around 


the drawing, so that it may be tacked to the camera- 

board without injury. ^» 1 ею 
A glance at the illustrations on this and the two 

following pages will show that, although our drawing 

for this form of “process” 

must be restricted to lines, 

no little variety in colour 

values and gradation of tone 

is to be obtained by these 

means. Much brilliance of 

effect is to be got by the use | 

of solid blacks, in contrast 

with the white of the paper, 

and there are various tricks, | 

more or less reprehensible, 

for economising labour and 

increasing the available ENS sus 

range of tints, by drawing eae etl lined E 

on specially prepared ۱ 

papers, and the super-imposing of transparent films 

over the drawing in hand. All of these matters 

will be fully discussed latter on. Our present 

purpose is to impress on the beginner the necessity 

of acquiring, from the start, a pure style in pen 

drawing by the use of line, and line alone. No true 

master of the art would condescend to employ any 

other means, although it may be allowed that, for cer- 

tain commercial purposes, some of the time-saving 


Fig. 5.—Cross-hatching : Diagonal lines. 


dodges are unobjectionable. Later on, we shall 
give examples of the work of famous pen draughts- 
men, at home and abroad, and it will be seen that 
the simple form of technique adopted by all alike is 
no check whatever to thefreest individual expression 
of each artist. Drawing with the pen becomes as 
personalas one's handwriting, as soon as facility is 
acquired. I£ the reader will bear this in mind, and 
for a while cultivate as assiduously the drawing of 
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Бір. 6.—Oross- Fig. 7.—Curved : Fig. 8.—Gradation of 
hatching in . parallel lines. shadow by parallel 
curved lines. у lines. 


lines—coarse lines and fine lines, parallel lines, 
hatching and cross hatching—as he did the ** pot- 
hooks and hangers" of his childhood, we can 
promise him that if he can draw with the point at all 
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—some painters never can—the pen will soon be- 
come in his hand a ready medium for the expression 
of his ideas. 

The first attempt will be hesitating and more or 
less “ wobbly"—something like Figures 2 and 3. 
Broken lines are not, in themselves, objectionable ; 
indeed they are for many purposes preferable to 
lines that are continuous, but they should be of 
uniform strength and not meet in the irregular 
fashion of Figure 3. То get lightness and uniformity 
of tone, a quick, free stroke is necessary, drawing 
from left to right. It is easiest to begin by making 
horizontal parallel lines, which should be of uniform 
strength and an even distance apart. Most of our 
examples are by pupils of the Henry Blackburn 
Studio, where a specialty is made of teaching pen 
drawing for illustration. The studies of still-life 
by Mr. J. S. Eland, the accomplished head master, 
were made especially for this article. 

We may now practise cross-hatching by hori- 
zontal lines, as in Fig. 4. Let fhe hand rest lightly 
оп the paper in all these exercises. In Fig. 5 we 
have an example of cross-hatching with diagonal 
lines. The beginner has a tendency to curve his 
strokes ; but he must overcome that, and accustom 
himself to make straight, even lines before trying 
curved ones. He may make the strokes up or 
down, whichever comes the easier to him. 

When you are quite sure of your straight lines 
you may try parallel lines slightly curved, as in 
Fig. 7. Then, simple cross-hatching, also in curves, 
from left to right, as shown in Fig. 6. When you 
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FIG. 9.—SIMPLE EXERCISES FOR THE BEGINNER. 


More or less, in all the examples in the last row, the draughtsman has allowed the ink to thicken 
in his pen. This must be carefully avoided. 
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wish to deepen the shadow, you would make the 
third series of lines, as in Fig. ro. You must take 
care to keep these strokes as uniform as possible, so 
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Fig. 11.—Lines suggesting 
convexity. 


great depth of colour. 


as to preserve evenness of tone. If you are called 
upon at any time to represent undulations or 
unevenness of surface you will find it easy enough 
to get the effect of the shadows. But you will not, 
as a beginner, find it so easy to keep your tone 
uniform and pure. 

Another way to express shadow or depth of tone 
is by the thickening of the lines. In Fig. 8 note 
how this may be done with perpendicular lines. In 
Fig. II we have a suggestion of convexity given by 
slightly curving the 
horizontal lines, and 
grading them from 
thick strokes to thin, 
light . ones. 1 You 
may begin at the 
light end, and gra- 
dually thicken your 
strokes, or you may 
reverse the process 
—whichever you 
findithe easier. 

Very good prac- 
tice in pen and ink 
work is afforded by 
drawing a ball like 
that in our illus- 
tration. Note that 
the darkest shadow 
is at the right, out- 
side of the circle. 
The shading of the 
right-hand side of 
the: drawing seems 
to have thickened 
a little in the re- 
production. More 
roundness would 
have been suggest- 
ed if the edge of it 
had been left white. 
In the representa- 
tion of the leaves 
of the book the 
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vertical boundary line, necessary in the preliminary 
pencil sketch as a guide for his pen work, might 
with advantage haye been erased by the artist before 


Fic. 12.—STILL-LIFE STUDY. 
< 
the reproduction of the drawing. Ав we have 
remarked before, a continuous line should generally 
be avoided in showing the outline of an object. 


(To be continued.) 


By J. $. ELAND. 


DRAWING is too often understood to be simply 
the drawing of an outline. Properly, it includes 
modelling—that is to say, it is the complete study 
of form. Апа in landscape the modelling is usually 
of more importance than the outline, even when an 
outline may be followed, which is not always the 
case. It were an impossible task, for instance, to 
trace the outline of a tree in full leafage ; but its 
modelling—that is to say, the various degrees of 
projection of its branches, some catching the light, 
more or less, while others fall 
back in shadow—may be ren- 
dered with a considerable ap- 
proach to exactness. And the 
minor forms of which those great 
masses of foliage are composed 
may be reproduced as to their 
shape and direction and degree 
of light and dark by separate 
touches of the brush. This is 
what makes “ фе touch” of such 
great importance in landscape. 
Do not suppose that it ever is, 
with real masters or conscientious 
students, a merely ornamental 
flourishing of the brush. Every 
touch should represent some 
actual portion of the object, ap- 
proximately as to form, exactly 
as to tone of colour and degree 
of light or dark or value. 


ل 
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THE TECHNIQUE ов PASTEL is 
comparatively easy to those who 
are used to oil or water colours. 
Тһе main difficulty with this at- 
tractive and charming medium is 


FIG. 


know exactly what shade to put on with each 
touch. This isa matter of experience and feeling. 
It is not possible, as in water-colour painting, 
to make a tone lighter or darker by taking a colour 
more or less thin or thick or by going over it 
twice. Each shade of a colour is represented by 
a separate stick, and it is therefore often necessary 
to use half-a-dozen different pastels to cover a 
square inch of paper, while in water-colour: the 
whole space could be covered with one colour 
graded into different shades. In pastel, too, one 
must work as directly as possible ; the work will 
look woolly if gone over too much, and besides, one 
will be apt to take the colour off instead of putting 
iton. Therefore, pastel is best adapted for persons 
of experience who have a thorough knowledge of 
colour. 


A WELL-KNOWN portrait painter has disclosed to. 
the writer some of the secrets of his palette. For 
a grey background he uses white, black, a little 
Indian red, and yellow ochre. A yellow, suitable 
for rich, dark complexions, is composed of white, 
raw Sienna, and Vandyck brown. For olive. (fair 
complexions), terre verte, Naples yellow, black, and 
white. Brown, suitable for auburn-haired persons, 
black and burnt Sienna. 


A PICTURE should be finished in the frame. Such 
is the habit of Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema and 
many others of our best painters. It often saves 
work which might otherwise be thrown away, for 
one instinctively feels the need of a frame, and in 
finishing a picture there in a natural tendency to 
paint the edges more carefully than even the centre, 
so as to isolate the picture from surrounding objects, 
which is just what a frame is intended for. 


13.—STILL-LIFE STUDY By J. S. ELAND. 


that one must be perfectly sure 


Introducing various kinds of shading by means of parallel, curved, or cross-hatched 
of what he wants to do and ~ E ۳ 


lines. Тһе treatment of the drapery is worthy of special attention. 
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TION BY THE LATE DANIEL VIERGE FOR “PABLO DE SEGOVIA.” 


Reproduced from the Original Pen Drawing. (See page 50.) 
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Flowers in their Season, 


WITH PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING THEM. 


devote this month to the acknowledged 

queen of all flowers. It is our purpose 

to show the rose as it may be represented 
by various mediums of artistic expression, and as it 
may be employed in many ways in the applied 
arts without sacrifice of its graceful characteristics 
of form and growth. It will be seen that we do not 
except photography from our mediums of artistic 
expression. If the gigantic '* American Beauty ” rose 
we have selected for reproduction loses something 
of the delicacy of the original, it will be admitted, 
at least, that in its distinctness of form and outline 
it presents an admirable model for study, and the 
velvety texture of the petals has been reproduced 
by the camera with marvellous fidelity. Only for 
some of the lower leaves was it necessary to retouch 


N O apology will be required for the space we 


the photograph—a passing zephyr having unkindly ` 


disturbed their focus. By way of contrast—illus- 
trating how the true artist, by his process of selection 
or elimination of detail, must ever be immeasurably 
above his Sun rival—compare the photograph with 
the exquisite drawings by Burne-Jones reproduced 
on this page—pencil studies for one of the paintings 
of his famous “Sleeping Beauty” series. The 
loving care with which the master has traced each 
line is a lesson, and should be an inspiration, for 
every art student. 

Our pen drawings of roses, it will be seen, 


| Photo. by Frederick Hollyer. 
PENCIL STUDY BY E. BURNE-JONES. 


show a variety of technique, ranging from the 
broad decórative treatment of flowers and their 
leaves by Victor Dangon (given in one of the 
Supplements), to the exquisite texture of the roses 


by Miss Hallowell. Do not the flowers drawn by- 
the latter, as a tail-piece, seem soft enough to yield 
to the gentlest pressure of the fingers, and are not 
the petals of her full-blown roses loose enough to- 


PENCIL STUDY BY E. BURNE-JONES. 


drop at the very first gust of wind ? By comparison,. 
the Catherine Mermet roses, by another hand, seem 
a little “tight,” yet the technique does not seem 
unsuitable for the variety of flower represented. 


IV.—ROSES: THEIR TREATMENT IN PEN AND: 
INK. i 


N making a pen and ink study of roses, such as- 
І that оп the following page, which was designed 
for а tail-piece—it is well to make first а 
rough sketch of the subject just as you have 
it in mind. Then bring your roses and arrange 
them as nearly as may be to what you wish. After 
this, endeavour to avoid many outlines, and to 
keep every shadow and petal as simple as possible ;. 
express frankly and fearlessly on the paper before 
you your own conception of the group you have 
in mind. If it be a failure, another piece of bristol- 
board awaits you, and the roses which serve you 
for suggestions will last yet a little while. 

In pen work done purely for study, as this is, it 
is helpful to consider the subject distinctly under 
four conditions—viz., form, light and shade, colour, 
and texture. It is not necessary to try to embody 
all of these perfectly in one drawing, but each 
should receive attention. Take the present subject, 
and consider it purely from the standpoint of form. 
We will find the petals of each kind of rose distinct. 
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in character and shape, and growing as no other 
rose does; its leaves may be specially sharp-pointed, 
or perhaps rounding and blunt; and the manner in 
which the flower is set on its stem, or the way the 
leaves spring, will all come under the head of form. 
“Take it again and consider it only from the stand- 
point of light and shade; the darker half of the 
flower turned away from the light becomes apparent 
in contrast to the side turned toward the light ; the 
shadow sides of the leaves are marked, the light 
and shade on the stem ; and we take note of an 
entirely different set of ideas from those embodied 
in the study of form. Again, let us consider the 
colour. We will find, of course, the chief colour 
contrast between the leaves and the flower itself ; 
and a few experiments will show how largely 
colour has to be either sacrificed or forced in pen 
work. Do not, however, sacrifice more than is 
absolutely necessary. Black and white drawings 
are often unnecessarily violent, because the slighter 
values have not been sufficiently studied. 

Finally, let us look at our subject from the stand- 
point of texture. Here we again find need for 


attention to details not included under the study of ` 


form, shadows, or colour, a need for careful render- 
ing in the delicate texture of petals, the heavier one 
of leaves, or that which is yet more rough and thick 
in the branch itself. ` 

In considering a group of leaves from the stand- 
point of texture, we may learn that the lines will 
best express the surface when running obliquely or 
directly across, to keep it flat; or again that the 
rose leaf seems most like опе when rendered with 
lines diverging from mid-rib. An occasional one in 
outline will serve to concentrate interest upon those 
more elaborately treated. ` It is useful to remember 
this when making sketches other than those of 
flowers. E. M. HALLOWELL. 


V.—ROSES: THEIR TREATMENT IN Оп, AND 
WATER COLOURS. 

OUBLE flowers are certainly the most diffi- 
cult of all flowers to represent adequately, 
and this difficulty is greatest when the 
flower faces you squarely and you look 

into its depths. As a bud, or in profile, or seen 
only from the back, there is no more difficulty 
about the painting of it than a single flower. 


In painting the rose, as in painting other flowers, 
it is best to study it first as an individual. Take 
one or two roses at a time before attempting a mass 
of the flowers. 

So, for a first study, suppose we choose two 
Catherine Mermet buds—one half opened, the other 
more fully blown. Put the ends of the stems into 


PEN STUDY BY 
E. M. HALLOWELL. 


water and let the blossoms lean toward the light 
and be near together, so that they shall not be two 
spots of pink of equal brightness separate and far 
apart. (See illustration on page 72.) 

The less opened bud turns toward the light and 
bends a little, but is more upright than its fellow. 
It has much the outlines of a tulip turned thus to 
one side. You see the few large outer petals, one 
overlapping another, and the tips of a few inner 
petals. As the rose is turned toward the light, 


PEN DRAWING BY E. M. HALLOWELL. 
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those tips of the inner petals are struck by it full 
on the edges ; the rounded swell of the outer petals 
catch the light softly ; the one petal that hangs 
down more open than the others gathers much 
light upon itself. 

The other rose, being heavier, hangs a little 
lower than the bud. We turn its face somewhat 
toward the background, and, as it bends downward 
also, we see the green sepals turning backward 
toward the stem, and its outer petals softly rounding 
over each other and curling back at the edges. 

The background is blue and yellow and green, 
we will suppose—not solid at all, but of varied 
tints, not green enough to be the colour of the 
leaves of the roses, nor blue enough to be blue 
exactly, nor yet yellow with any aggressiveness. 
Next we paint ‘the shadows on the first rose. The 
local colour all over the rose is pink, and so the 
shadows have pink in them, but there is no more 
pink in the shadows than in the lights except where 
the light shines through a petal or where petal 
reflects upon petal. 

Where a petal reflects upon a petal and it is in 
shadow, the colour is not only deeper, but warmer. 
Down in the centre of a pink rose, where pink is 
reflected and re-reflected, or where the light shines 
through the petals also, we see a deep pink shadow, 
warm and rich. In other places the shadows tend 
to greenishness from the reflections thrown upon 
the rose ; in others again toward a purplish pink or 
gray. As in white flowers, so in light pink or light 
yellow flowers, the colour of the shadows depends 
upon the surroundings. The more deep and vivid 
the blossom is in colour, the less easily do the 
surroundings affect the local colour present in the 
shadows. Тһе spring of the stems of these two 
Mermet roses and of the few green leaves that grow 
on them is fresh and full of life. Draw them in 
quickly before they lose their charm, and paint 
them with direct swiftness. 

The local colour of a rose is, of course, important, 
but do not pay more attention to that than to the 
shadows and lights. These are what is most 
needed to make our painted rose seem actual and 
solid. Тһе lights and shadows model out the large 
curves of the petals and the accidental crimples 
and creases in them. : 

Next, we would wish to paint a full-blown rose, 
looking into its convolutions of petals. Тһе outer 
petals are large and simple, and the inner surfaces 
they roll back to show are lighter than the pinker 
gtowing centre. The shape of the petals is 
expressed in the pink grayness of the shadows 
near the light: the white pink light, the yellow 
pink reflected lights, and the deep central warmth 
of colour. 

In painting a rose, some persons cover the whole 
space the flower is to occupy with rose madder, 
and paint into this the higher lights and deeper 
shadows; ora rosy gray will be the general tone 
selected out of which other details are evolved. 
Others paint the colour each petal calls for as it 
comes. Either way is good if the result is what 
the painter has been seeking—a representation 
that is as fresh in colour as the rose itself, and as 
teal at а proper distance as the actual rose. 


7X 


There are two extremes of error in painting 
roses common with beginners. The extreme into 
which a careful, painstaking student is most liable 
to fall is over-elaboration of detail and a timid 
dryness of colour that turns the fresh coloured 
youth of the Mermet's pink into a withered old age 
or a thin imitation of nature. Тһе other extreme 
is in the fault of omission; here the painted rose 
is only a featureless ghost of a rose. If the rose 
is painted merely as an accessory to a figure or a | 
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PEN DRAWING BY 
E. M. HALLOWELL. 


landscape there may be no 
reason why it should be 
more than suggested ; but 
even then it ought to be 
solid, should receive and 
cast shadows. But if the 
rose is the picture itself, 
we must tell our tale 
completely. We must de- 
scribe the rose's shape and 
colour as it is revealed by 
the form and intensity of 
its shadowsand the beauty 
of its tints. 

The larger the composition of flowers and the 
greater ‘the distance we are placed from our 
models, the fewer details we must paint, because 
then we see fewer. But there comes a degree of 
distance and of vagueness when what we see of a 
rose is not worth recordiag. 

The green leaves of the rose are characteristic, 
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апа should be studied with as much care as the 
blossoms themselves. They are different with each 
species of rose: smooth and waxy, pointed and 
slender, when the rose is of patrician family; 
broad and coarser, with deeper notches on the 
edges, but never by any chance ugly, when the rose 
is only a peasant Phyllis. 
leaves, their sway, their wayward lightness, have all 
grace in them. The whole bush also is in harmony 
and chooses the colour of many details, such as 
thorns and the underside of the leaf, the leaf edges 


:and veins, and the new shoots to suit the colour of 
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CATHERINE MERMET ROSES. 


‘the blossom it intends to exhibit. And yet there 


was a time when the world was so dark and 
benighted that roses were arranged with smilax 
instead of with their own green leaves. The very 
thorns of the rose have no chance placing; they 
circle around the stem in an ascending spiral, and 
always turn their spurs backward to wound the 
hand that would pull the rose from the bush. I 


have grieved to see them painted pointing upward. 
‘toward the flower, where they could harm none 
-except the butterflies as they hovered round them, 
“ог the roses themselves if they nodded that way. ` 


The pose of these green. 


м 


LET 


In making a composition of roses, pose them so 
as to show to advantage a few blossoms, and let 
the others be less prominent. "There is a limit to 
the number of roses the eye can take an interest in 
at once. Banks and banks of roses, all equally 
lighted, become as uninteresting as a company of 
soldiers at drill. 

When the roses are first gathered, their crisp 
outer petals, leaves, and curving stems hold them 
up lightly: from the plane upon which you have 
placed them ; sometimes one rises above the others, 
but all of them are round and whole. When they 
are wilted, they will fall ina little flat heap, not in 
the least like what they were when you began to 
draw them. There are a few ways of mitigating 
this evil: опе is to place under their heavy. heads 
a small piece of sponge, or a little coil of wire, or 
anything that will hold up the stem or flower when 
it begins to fail. This should be so hidden that 
you cannot see it when you are painting. Another 
way is to stick the ends of the stems into wet 
sponges and to keep the room quite cool. 

The most effectual way to restore roses when 
they are beginning to wilt is to plunge them into 
water up to the very blossom; and put them away 
into a cool room or refrigerator for half an hour 
until they are refreshed. It is not easy to replace 
them just as they were at first, but it is necessary to 
do so in order to go on with the study if it is partly 
painted, because the roses must be in the same 
relation to each other as.at first on account of the 
reflections and shadows. | 


Painted іп а mug or vase, ог hanging over the 


side of а Бох] filled with water they do not wither 
quite so rapidly. But even then they will droop 
and change somewhat as the hours go by. ۰ Do not 
attempt to paint many at a time. Growing ona 
bush they remain the same model for you longer, 
and with fortunate lighting a beautiful composition 
can be made. ۱ 


VL—DEEP RED ROSES: THEIR TREATMENT 
IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 


HE oil colours generally used in painting a 
I deep red rose like the “ American Beauty” 


一 or its English equivalent, the “ Mrs. John 
Laing,” which it closely resembles—are 
madder lake, vermilion, ivory black and raw umber, 
with a little white and yellow ochre in the lighter 
parts. A touch of cobalt or permanent blue is 
added in the half tints where certain purplish tones 
are seen. In the deeper shadows substitute bone 
brown and permanent blue for ivory black, using 
with them pure madder lake. А brilliant effect 
may be produced in the highest light by substituting 
a little cadmium for yellow ochre, but care must be 
taken not to get the colour too yellow in quality. - 

° IN Water CoLouns.—For the local tone mix 
rose madder, vermilion, yellow ochre and sepia, 
with a little lamp-black added last. In the half 
tints cobalt may be used. ‘For the highest lights 
use rose madder, a little light cadmium, and a very 
little lamp-black. Run the colours over the paper 
in separate washes, the yellow first, and the black 
last, letting each wash dry before applying the next. 


" 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF A ROSE: THE “AMERICAN BEAUTY. 
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The background—we suggest а not too warm 
greenish grey—should be put in broadly at the frst, 
with a flat wash of yellow ochre, rose madder, 
sepia, and cobalt. In finishing, the deeper touches 
are washed in, and lamp-black with light red may 
be added to the shadow side of the stems. The 
deepest shadows in the rose should be reserved 
until the general effect of colour is obtained 
throughout. For the green leaves mix a wash of 
Antwerp blue, yellow ochre, lamp-black, and ver- 
milion ; in the high lights, which are cool in tone, 
use rose madder in place of vermilion, and in the 
shadows add light red. When the greens are very 
vivid, light cadmium is substituted for yellow ochre. 
Wash in the stems with the same colours that are 
used for the leaves, adding sepia in the shadows. 
In finishing, put in the strongest touches of colour 
beneath the rose and between the petals, using rose 
madder, sepia, and a little cobalt. The highest 
lights may be taken out with clear water and blot- 
ting-paper if they become covered. Keep the 
washes crisp and fresh in colour. 

[ Palettes for painting other varieties of roses will 
be given next month, We are always glad to 
consider requests of correspondents for special 
treatments. ] 


VII.—THE PAINTING OF HYDRANGEAS, 


HE hydrangea and the guelder rose, like 
such other clustered small flowers as the 


lilac we discussed last month, offer to the 

artist a class of problems different from 
that involved in the representation of double 
flowers like the rose, which we have just been 
considering, The guelder rose is the easiest to 
study of flowers of this sort. One reason is that 
the shape of the branches of blossoms is globular 
and regular; and another is that the individual 
blossoms are simple and flat. -As the flower is 
somewhat out of season now, we will defer its 
pictorial presentation for another occasion, and 
return to the consideration of the hydrangea as 
represented in our last issue by Victor Dangon's 
beautiful drawing. Тһе hydrangea is much like the 
guelder rose to paint, and is, perhaps, even a more 
agreeable subject, in regard to colour, on account of 
the gradual transition of its exquisite clusters 
from white or green to a delicate rosy pink or soft, 
pale blue. 

Тһе blossoms represented іп Mr. Dangon's draw- 
ing are of the latter tint, the colour being largely 
qualified by the greys. At the edges of some of 
the petals а faint pinkish tone is seen. Тһе leaves 
of this shrub are a rather. dark, cool green, with 
stems of a lighter, warmer quality of colour, An 
effective background for such a study would bea 
tone of rich deep amber, almost brown in the 
darker shadows, but grey in quality throughout. 

IN Оп, Соһоскв.--Веріп by drawing carefully 
the general outlines with charcoal finely pointed. 
Put in the background first, using yellow ochre, 
white, a very little ivory black, burnt sienna, raw 
umber, and a little permanent blue, and for the 
deeper touches very little or no white, and more 
ivory black, burnt sienna, and permanent blue. In 
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the lighter portions at tbe top add a little cadmium 
to the local tone and omit raw umber. The delicate 
blue of the hydrangeas is painted with permanent 
blue or cobalt, white, a little yellow ochre, a little 
madder lake, and a very little ivory black. In thé 
shadows add raw umber and light red. In the 
deepest touches.of shadow beneath the petals use 
burnt sienna, permanent blue, and ivory black. In 
the sharp, fine dark accents, not so deep as those 
just described, use madder lake and raw umber 
with a little permanent blue. Where the pinkish 
tones are seen on the edges of some’ of the petals 
use a little madder lake, white, cobalt, yellow ochre, 
and the merest suspicion of ivory black. 

The green leaves are painted with Antwerp blue, 
white, cadmium, madder lake, and ivory black, 
with the addition of burnt sienna and raw umber in 
the shadows. When painting the stems add more 
7 Қ 


CHINA PAINTING : DECORATION FOR А ROSE JAR. 


cadmium and white, and substitute vermilion for 
madder lake. The stamens in the centre of the 
small flowers are painted with cadmium, white, 
vermilion, and a very little ivory black, with the 
addition of raw umber and madder lake in the 
deeper touches. Use medium and small flat bristle 
brushes for the’ general work, and for small details 
in finishing use flat-pointed sables, Nos. 5 and o. 


VIIL— USEFUL WATER-COLOUR ' PALETTE.” 


ITH the thirteen colours mentioned in the 
W following hints, one may obtain any 
desired effect in flower painting :—(1) 

Ivory black ; (2) Chinese white ; (3) Cobalt : 


There is hardly a shadow or a reflection, in the 
corollas of flowers especially, where this may not be 
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used, to say nothing of the many flowers in which it 
is the chief ingredient of the localtone. (4) Prussian 
blue: Use this-to modify the tone of the cobalt in 
your blue flowers. In compounding brilliant greens, 
it is useful combined with gamboge, yellow ochre or 
cadmium ; for sober greens, use the same colours 
and a little lamp-black. (5) Gamboge: A deep- 
toned, transparent, slightly greenish yellow, use- 
ful chiefly in mixtures. АигеоНи is more per- 
manent, and may be substituted for gamboge. 
(6) Yellow ochre is opaque and somewhat 
earthy. In flowers of a rather coarse type, such as 
the sunflower, it is very useful, as it is also for com- 
pounding greens and in giving the colour of autumn 
foliage. (7, 8, 9) Cadmium : the three tones—light, 
deep, and medium—are also valuable ; with Prus- 
sian blue they give strong, rich greens ; with cobalt 
or French ultramarine grey greens of very good 
quality. For yellow flowers they are indispensable. 
(10) Burnt sienna, especially useful for painting 
autumn leaves and fruits. It makes dark greys with 
cobalt, dark greens with Prussian blue, rich russet 
tones with rose madder and ochre or other yellows. 
(тт) Rose madder is the best and safest base for all 
reds, violets, pinks and purples. (12) Brows madder 
is valuable in shading dark red flowers. It may be 
used alone or mixed with cobalt. With burnt 
sienna it makes a rich russet. (13) Vermilion, asa 
rule, should not be mixed with other colours ; it is 
useful for all scarlet flowers and for autumn leaves 
and fruit. It may be modified by glazing with rose 
madder, or painting it over a preparation of brown 
madder or other dark transparent tints. 


THE proper use of the turpentine cup is of the 
highest importance to the china painter, but few 
beginners seem to understand it. Get a pint of 
turpentine, seeing that it is fresh and not thick and 
oily, and keep it closely corked so as to prevent it 
getting fatty. Fill a small cup with the turpentine, 
and stand it in a saucer. When painting frequently 
do not empty it after using it, but simply fill it up 
each time. ` If, however, a month or six weeks be 
allowed to elapse before the turpentine is to be 
used again, pour. it into another vessel, and let it 
make fat oil, for other purposes. 
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CHINA PAINTING. 
TO PAINT THE ROSE TILES. 
(See Designs on the next page.) 


Весіх by rubbing a few drops of turpentine over 
the china; then neatly trace the design, making 
sure the tiles join properly. First paint the flowers 
a delicate pink, using capucine red, putting it on 
thinly, and shading with a darker tint of the same 
colour. Forthe stamens use red- brown and put 
in the dots with yellow. Before putting in the 
centres, the under tint must be allowed to dry 
thoroughly. Paint the stems forming the circles 
with yellow-brown, and outline them with dark 
brown No. 4. Use the same colour for the ground 


ТОР OF THE COVER OF THE ROSE JAR 
(full size). 


within the circles, adding a little flux to it. The 


running design and dots forming the groundwork 
must be put in with the Same dark brown. 
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SIMPLE ROSE MOTIVE FOR TILE DECORATION. BY A. B. BOGART. 
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EXERCISES FOR A BEGINNER. 
HE Rrst thing for a beginner in china paint- 
ing to learn is how to lay flat washes of 
different degrees of strength in mono- 
chrome оп a flat surface. Brun Rouge isa 
suitable colour. Fill your largest brush, and place 
a coat of the colour evenly upon a tile. With the 
broad side of your brush, next touch up your wash 
here and there until one could not tell in which 
way it had been originally laid. We would not 
have it supposed that we approve of concealing the 
evidence of spontaneous, and therefore legitimate, 
brush work ; but this is a purely mechanical exercise, 

which may prove useful in many ways by and by. 
The next exercise should be the laying of a 
dabbled, tinted background. By this is meant cover- 
ing a given surface with a uniform ог a graduated 
tint against which subsequently some decoration 
would appear. There is the Moist and the Dry 
method. A moist tint is the easier, and will, there- 
fore, be the kind for our exercise, which will be 
without reference to any design which might here- 
after be used in connection with such a ground. 
We are now simply trying to learn something of 
our tools and materials. A broad stippling brush 
is sometimes used, but the less artistic-looking pad or 
dabber is the tool we shall employ as most suitable. 
As much colour as will cover a sixpence will be 
quite enough for a large tile. Squeeze it from the 
tube into the centre of a clean glass slab, and add 
toit Balsam of Copaiba in such proportion as to 
give a consistency that would just allow the 
mixture to move slowly if the slab were slanted. 
Oil of Lavender or Oil of Cloves is added to thin 
` it until it will spread easily with the broad flat brush 
that must be selected to lay it upon the china. The 
function of the Balsam is to furnish а body to spread 
the small quantity of colour needed ; that of the Oil 
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By MISS JEAN W. INGLIS. 


of Lavender, or Oil of Cloves, is to keep the colour 
“open” (1.е., from drying prematurely) . 

Let the wet colour on the china stand for a 
moment or two, until it begins to set and be 
slightly “tacky.” Then work on this “tacky” 
surface with the pad or dabber—one made of old 
china silk filled with soft cotton rags is best. Оп 
its flattened side it should have about the circum- 
ference ofa Нопп. Hold it upright, and with deft, 
uniform, even touches, go over the whole surface, 
the dabber always being pulled straight from the 
china. The taps may grow heavier as the colour 
dries, each one seeming to lap the last one a little as 
you go around or back and forth over the surface, 
until the distribution is as even as may be desired. 


WHAT COLOURS WILL MIX? 
Т this query we reply that, сопігагу to the 


general belief, most mineral colours may be 
mixed as freely to produce desired effects as 
as if they were oil colours or water colours. 

Yellows mix with all the colours excepting the 
purple апа violet-of-iron. They are seldom used 
with blues. 

Greens are all rather crude, and need to be 
modified. For that purpose browns, yellows, 
carmines, greys, or black may be used. 

Reds and carnations mix freely with all the 
yellows, excepting mixing-yellow, with the browns, 
blacks, and purples. 

Blues combine with the carmines and purples to 
produce every shade of lilac and violet. A little 
black is sometimes added for very deep tones. 

.Browns are very useful. When used on yellow, 
a little purple should be mixed with them. 

The carmines will mix with any colour except 
mixing-yellow. 

Yellow, carmine, and green produce various greys. 
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CONVENTIONALISED ROSE BORDER. BY MISS JEAN W. INGLIS. 


The Art of Bookbinding. 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ONE 
OF THE FAVOURITE HOBBIES OF THE DAY. 


П.— FORWARDING " (continued). 


| AST month the different stages of “ Forward- 

ing" were dealt with as far as the pasting 

in of the end papers. Now the student 

must proceed to glue the back of the book. 

The glue in the rough must be broken up and left 

to soak for several hours in just sufficient water to 

cover it, and then placed over a stove till thoroughly 

melted. This must be strained and left to set. 

Chunks can then be cut off and melted in the glue- 
pot as required. 

A rough board is placed on either side of the 
book outside the slips, and the whole is then nipped 
in a lying-press by the fore-edges to steady it. 
The glue-brush must be gripped rather low down, 
and evenly but sparely soaked in the glue, and 


Fig. 12. 一 Roundsd back. 


should be dabbed down on to the book fairly 
firmly, во аз to get the glue well in between е 
sections. Then the book is removed at once from 
the press, the boards are taken off and the back is 
banged flat on a waste piece of paper, which will 
come off without sticking 
provided it has not been 
left too long. It should 
then be left till the glue 
has just set but not hard- 
ened, since if it gets too 
dry, or is put on too 
thick, it will crack and 
tear the paper when it is 
being backed. 

'The next process is to 
round the back. Place 
the book flat with the 
fore-edges, towards you, 
the left hand resting on 
the top and the thumb 
in the fore-edges. ` Then 
hammer gently along the 
side of the back which 
is uppermost, till the 
fore-edges curl over the 
thumb. Turn the book over and repeat the pro- 
cess till the back shows an even curve (Fig. 12). 


Fig. 13.—Backing board 
in position. 
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Now place the backing-board on each side: of 
the book, a little way in from the back of the 
outside sections (Fig. 13). The distance should be 
a shade less than the thickness of the mill-board 
that is to be used for the cover. Leave the slips 


Fig. 14.—Book in press, for backing. 


outside, then slide the book easily into the lying- 
press, making the outside corners of the backing 
boards just level with the top of the press (Fig. 14). 
If the boards show a téndency to slip, the side that 
lies next to the book may be very slightly damped. 
Screw this up firmly, pull the slips out flat at the 
sides, and begin to hammer. Hammer. from the 
middle of tie back out towards: the edge, all down 
first one side and then the other, using the thin 
edge of the hammer and holding it at the angle 
shown in the illustration (Fig. 15). 

The idea is to turn the sections over to the 
backing boards, so that when they are removed 
there will be a groove left for the millboard to fit 
into. Care must be taken that the sections of one 
side are not hammered over to the other, as this 
will give a lop-sided appearance. See that the end 
sections are lying flat, and then hammer till the 


Fig. 15.—Position of hammer 
in backing. 


Fig. 16.—Appearance of 
back after backing. 


back presents a smooth firm surface. The correct 
shape is a long, rounded curve across the middle, 
with a rather sharp shoulder each side. “The most 
useful hammer to use is a backing hammer, No. 3 
(shown above). Never hit straight down on a 
back, but always with a sideway movement, 
drawing the paper towards the right or the left. 


BOOK-BINDING: DESIGNS FOR COVERS BY Е. DE RHEIMS. 


Border Design. With Inlaid Flowers, Leaves and Rings. 


FULL-SIZE DETAILS OF THE ABOVE DESIGNS. 
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This very simple design, suitable for a serious book, looks 

well carried out in white undressed morocco, the lines being 

blindtooled. It is equally effective but more elaborate when 

worked on red morocco, the squares being inlaid with 2 

darker shade of the same colour and gilded. Inlaid rings 
may also take the place of the solid dots. 
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Cut the boards to the exact size required. If the 
leaves are to be cut all round, the boards will be 
made practically the same size as the book, but if 
they are to be uncut, the boards must be made 
about an eighth of an inch larger on each side to 
allow for margin. Lay a carpenter’s square along 
the edge that is already straight, and draw a line as 
near the top as possible with a sharp-pointed knife. 


Fig. 18.—Measuring length 
of board. 


Fig. 17.—Squaring top edge 
of board. 

Put the book in the lying-press with а waste- 
board underneath with the line just showing above 
the press, and then cut (Fig. 17). Mark the length 
of the book, measuring from the cut edge of the 
board, which cut, after having first squared it. 

The fore-edges are now measured with screw 
compasses from the groove along the back (which 
is called the joint) to the outside edge of the first 
section, which measurement is then marked on the 
board in two places, and a line drawn across it 
with a steel rule and a knife (Fig. 18). “The board 
is then fitted into its right place exactly, and a 
cross is pencilled in the top back corner. Тһе 
slips are drawn down over the side and a pencil 
mark is made exactly through the middle of each. 
Make the second board to correspond, and place 
together. A line is then drawn with the compasses 


Fig. 19.—Position for hammering down slips. 


about three-eighths of an inch in from the back, 
and holes are punched through from the right side 
just where the lines cross. Then the board is 
turned over and return holes are made about a 
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quarter of an inch lower and an eighth of an inch 
further out than each of the other holes. 

If the holes are made too close together they 
are apt to break in to each other, and so weaken 
the board. The holes are 
punched with a binder’s 
bodkin through the board 
into what is called a holing 
lead. Then, on the right 
side of the board, from the 
first row. of holes to the 
edge of the board, little 
V-shaped grooves are cut 
with a sharp knife, not too 
deep, for the slips to fit into. 
Next, the slips are cleaned 
and all the short waste 
threads cut away, but they 
must not.be reduced more 
than necessary, or they will 
break. They must be tho- 
roughly pasted and pressed 
flat with the fingers for an inch up and the top part 
twisted into a point. These are threaded through, 
to the inside of the board, back through the return 
holes and pulled just tight enough to allow the 
board to shut flat on the book (Fig. 20). 

A “knocking-down” iron having been screwed 
into the end of the press, the board is laid on 
inside face downwards, and the strings are tapped 
along with the hammer to secure them, and the 


Fig. 20.—Board laced on. 
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Fig. 21.—Boards marked and holed preparatory 
to lacing in. 


ends cut off just above tie board. The board must 
be supported with the left hand whilst hammering, 
or the strings will stretch. Continue to hammer on 
both sides of the board till the strings are quite Hat 


` (Fig. 19). Slips that are too thick will crack the 


boards. Care must be taken that the board is right 
on the knocking-down iron while hammering, or 
the edge of the iron will make dents on it. 

When cutting the front edges, the border of the 
book must be opened and pushed back so that the 
slips are clear of the galleys, and then lowered the 
depth that is to be cut off the book and shut up. 
This serves as a guide to the cutting. Between the 
backboard and the book a waste-board is placed, 
which must fit right up to the joints (Fig. 22). 
This must be lowered into the press till the top 


edge of the front board is just оп а jevel with the 
press. When shutting the waste-board into the book, 
care must be taken that the book is not strained 
sideways, or the top edges will be cut crooked. 
Always put the book into the press with the back 
towards you when cutting 
top and bottom edges, and 
then cut away from you, 
lifting the plough up when 
returning, as the paper at 
the back is apt to tear. 
When the top edges have 
been cut, turn the book over 
and cut the bottom edges 
the same way. iFor the fore- 
edges, a line must be drawn 
on one protecting leaf, an 
eighth of an inch from the 
edge. Then the back has to 
be flattened by opening the 
boards and inserting a pair of 
* trindles ” inside and across 
the back (Fig. 23), which is 
then laid down and banged 
till flat. A cutting-board is 
placed on one side up to the line, and a waste-board 
on the other, and the whole thing is lifted up, the 
trindles are taken out, and then 1615 dropped into the 
press, the cutting-board being just level with the 
surface. The back must be looked at to see if it is still 
Hat, and care taken to see that nothing has slipped. It 
can now be cut. If the plough-knife is turned 
forward too much at a time, or is not pressed evenly 
and firmly, the result will not be a success. 

We must now clean the glue from the back. Nip 
the book in the press by the fore-edges, and cover 
the back with a fairly thick coat of paste. Leave it 
tosoak for a few minutes and then scrape it off, 
when the glue will come with it. It must not be 
left too long, nor scraped too hard; otherwise the 
paper will be damaged. Now screw the book into 
the standing-press for about twelve hours. The 
back must be left free, but a tin must be placed 
inside the covers right back to the joints, and tins 
outside also as far as the joints, then boards under- 
neath and on top, and the press screwed down 
tightly. If the edges are to be gilded or coloured, 
it must be done now. The gilding is a difficult 
process, and it is best to have it done by a profes- 
sional bookbinder. Тһе price for gilding the edges 
of a medium-sized book is about fourpence a side. 
The process of colouring is, however, simple. 
Water-colours or marqueterie stains are used. Тһе 
book is placed in the press with the edges level 
with the surface. For the top and bottom edges 
the boards are lowered to the level of the paper, 
but for the fore-edges they must be dropped back, 
and a pair of backing or cutting-boards used instead. 
Put the paint on with a small sponge or a piece of 
cotton-wool. Screw the press up tightly. Do not 
putthé colour on too freely or it will soak down 
into the book. Leave till quite dry, and then rub 
over thinly with white wax. Polish with a smooth 
folding-stick and a pad of cotton-wool. In the next 
lesson I shall deal with the covering of the book. 
(То be continued.) E. пе ۰ 


Fig. 22.—Position for 
cutting top edges. 
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Crafts. 
HINTS FOR FIGURE PAINTING. 


I. The drawing must be as nearly perfect as you 
can make it, the shadows and half tints being fully 
indicated. 

2. All the shadows of flesh must have grey edges. 

3. The darkest parts of shadows are near their 
edges, the middle being lighted by reflected light. 

4. Strong shadows of flesh always incline to red. 

5. Put grey tints between the hair and the flesh, 
bluish tints on the temples, and greenish tints over 
the sockets of the eyes. 

6. Your colours should always be bright and pure, 
especially in water-colour and china painting. Do 
not mix too many colours at a time : the simpler 
the painting, the better the effect. 


ALL young painters have a habit of making the 
shoulders of a girl like those of a man. 


IN DRAWING FLOWERS, strive to get every varia- 
tion of form accurate. In painting them, try to 
obtain their general effect, and the form will 
suggest itself. The reason for this is, that a draw- 
ing of a flower can only give you a scientific repro- 
duction of it, and the more correct and minute this 
is, the better. But in a painting you reproduce the 
living beauty of the flower, and the minuter you work 


Fig. 23.—Back flat end with horseshoe trendles. 


the less life your picture will have ; for the more 
labour you put on it the more its spirit will give 
place to your mechanical art. Remember that you 
can never reproduce nature line for line, for you 
have not the substances or pigments she produces 
her effects with. All you can do is to suggest her. 
If you endeavour to do more, your work ceases to 
be a picture and becomes a mere diagram. 


WE regret that Mr. Alexander Fisher's second 
article on the “Technical Processes of Enamelling’* 
reaches us too late for the present issue of the 
magazine. It will appear next month, as will also 
an illustrated notice of the splendid exhibition of his 
recent work, which is in progress at the Dowdeswell 


Galleries, 160, New Bond Street, as we go to press. 
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END PIECE FOR A BOOKREST. 
Te design presents no great difficulty to the 


novice in wood carving. There are, of course, 
two pieces to be worked up and they should 
be done on one piece of wood, and sawn 
apart afterwards. Begin by tracing the line with 
carbon paper onto a piece of oak or walnut, planed up 
to the exact width, and about 3 in. thick. Round off 
each end with bow saw and spokeshave, then pro- 
ceed to vein in the lines, and cut out the ground with 


be taken the wood will break off. The ground 
should be punched with irregular marks. The 
leaves are simply gouged out.where indicated by the 
shaded lines. Next-month we will describe and 
illustrate the methods of making up such a bookrest. 


For Metalwork.—The design lends itself to either 
simple or pierced repoussé, and in the former case 
a panel with very slight raising should be worked up, 
Commence by tracing in all the lines and raising the 
leaves and stems about } in., keeping the edges as 


DESIGN FOR THE END OF A BOOK REST. By C. M. JENCKES. 
(For Treatment in Wood Carving and Metal Work. See page 86.) 


suitable gouges to about ZL in. deep. The stalk 
should next be worked up, and it will be at this 
stage that the hardest part of the work will be ex- 
perienced. Endeavour to get a natural effect with 
the chisel cuts only. A certain amount of “ under- 
cut” will be needed to throw up the stems, especi- 
ally where they join the leaves, and unless great care 
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square as possible to allow of under-cutting from the 
front. The ground should be simply punched and 
the border left plain, the whole mounted on a suit- 
able wood having a recess exactly the size of the 
panel. The pierced repoussé would have a fine 
effect in copper on walnut, the design being treated 
in the same way, but cut out and laid on the wood. 


Lessons in Wood Carving. 


III. 一 BELLOWS IN THE “ VIKING” STYLE. 
(For the Design, scc the Supplement.) 

HE beginner in wood carving should re- 
member that it is wise not to try to climb 
too high at first, but be content with 
decorating simple objects, such as may be 

useful in the home and are easy to procure at a 
slight expense. A pair of bellows is one of these. 
Only two pieces of board are necessary for the 
carver. The making up is best done by an 
experienced leather worker. Ав bellows аге 
always made to hang, the back does not show, 
and carving, therefore, is not necessary on it, 
though a simple design is often used, or in its 
place a suitable motto. 

After the two pieces of wood have been cut out 
to the correct form, place the one to be carved on 
the working bench with two clamps, one at each 
end. Before clamping, however, take up the piece 
of wood which is to form the front, turn it sidewise, 
and draw a line one-fourth of an inch from the 
lower surface or side not to be carved, letting the 
line be parallel to the edge of the bellows and 
passing all around it. Let us suppose the wood 
which is to be used is to be seven-eighths of an 
inch thick. Drawing this line leaves a margin on 
which to tack the leather when the two pieces of 
wood are put together in making up the bellows. 
Next, curve the surface so that it will be convex in 
all directions from a middle point to the line drawn 
on the seven-eighths thick sides, only leaving a flat 
portion below, about-two and a half inches square, 
sufficient for the man who makes up the bellows to 
fasten on the nozzle, else he will have to glue ona 
piece, which, of course, increases the expense. 
Have this convex surface smooth. As a rule, the 
beginner in wood carving is not sufficiently prac- 
tised in freehand drawing to sketch the design on 
the wood ; so he must trace it, but in tracing be 
very careful to have the lines connect and overlap 
properly, as they do in the ‘ Viking” style illus- 
trated in our design. This can become one of the 
ugliest of styles if this point of proper overlapping 
and connecting sweep of curve is not observed. 
The drawing should be made with a very soft lead 
pencil, which leaves quite a heavy line after tracing, 
it tracing be necessary. 

Then take a small fluter or large veining tool; let 


the tool follow the outer edge of the broad pencil n e ( 
< l! 
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line, but do not сиё away this line, and сиё into the 
Wood to a depth not quite equal to the depth of the 
tool itself, else the corners of the tool will tear 
the wood. After the fluter or veiner has passed 
along the lines of the design, gouges and tools that | | 
lit the curves are to be used to remove the wood ( ' 
and to undercut the design to produce a slight 
shadow. The reason we leave the breadth of the 
Pencil line is, that if we did not do so, the gouges 

- and other tools would clip into the ornament, as the 
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around, as the 


pressure of a blow of the chisel weakens the wood 
on the ornament, as well as that of the background, 
and this weakening and chipping must be avoided. 
A thing to be carefully guarded against in using 
tools on curved ornament is nicking into the curved 
outline. Try to follow the lines laid down with 
long, continuous sweeps. The observance of this 
direction is very simple ; carelessness or ignorance 
is betrayed by ап indented outline. Ву all means 


MODELLING IN THE ROUND. 
STUDY BY WALTER CRANE. 


pay the strictest attention to having the sides of the 
ornament clear, clean, and sharp. The ornament 
does not need to be an even depth of relief all 
und is of uneven surface, 
though clear and smooth. I prefer to see tool marks 
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showing strong sweeps to their absence and a weak 
effect. 

The pupil who has done some carving in the 
primitive stage of this “ Viking" or “ Dragon " style 
of ornament—where only outlining and stamped 
background were called for—can lay aside stamping 
as he progresses. As the dragons overlap each 
other, the line—so important in this style—should 
be correct, and the dragon itself should present a 
slightly convex appearance. Remember, the lines 
must be kept very clear. This is so important that 
it must be emphasised by repetition. We can have. 
this “Viking” carving of different depths, but, 
before determining the point, it is necessary to 
consider the use to which the carved object is to be 
placed. In the case of bellows, one-eighth of an 
inch, if well dcne, will make a better appearance 
than a cutting half an inch deep. In this style, and 
for articles of this nature, I would not recommend 
a greater depth ever than one-eighth of an inch, but 
if the style is employed for furniture or for exterior 
decoration—for both of which it is specially adapted 
--а depth of one inch is advisable. 

After the interlacing, the background and sides of 
the ornament are in perfect order ; take a compass 
and make two close parallel lines just inside of both 
sides of the ribbon-like, interlaced forms ; then cut 
out the wood between these parallel lines with a 
small veining tool; the compass prepares the way, 
so the wood does not chip when the veining tool 
follows. Be careful to cut the line (with the veining 
tool) of even width and depth. Then, with the 
same tool, place short, parallel lines at intervals 
along the ornament, crosswise, to suggest the 
dragon scales. Those things are best left to the 
taste and judgment of the pupil, who should work 
as independently as possible and not rely too 
strictly оп a copy. Bellows should not be un- 
necessarily heavy. In order to make them light, the 
front part may be scooped out, care being taken 
not to dig too deeply, or the air may come through 
in various places. The back part of the bellows 
must have a hole one inch in diameter cut in the 
middle of it to admit air. If there should be a 
grotesque face carved on the front of the bellows, 
the mouth can be cut through to admit the air, as 
will be shown in a future design. Тһе carving of 
this ornament should be done in such a way that 
sand-paper is out of the question, but, once more, 
be sure and have the lines sweep into each other 
gracefully. Тһе background is to be uneven and 
wavy, but clear and distinct, as a level background 
makes this style especially hard-looking. 

For the finish of this kind of work nothing is so 
good as beeswax and turpentine, for it does not fill 
up the sharp edges nor take off the sharp corners as 
shellac and varnish do. Mix equal quantities of 
yellow beeswax and turpentine, melt the wax and 
pour in the turpentine, warm both again, dip in a 
soft brush, and pass it over the work and let the 
mixture soak in. Then hold the work over heat, so 
that the finishing medium melts again, when it 
should be rubbed with a dry brush and a woollen 
cloth. If beeswax and turpentine cannot be pro- 
cured, linseed-oil may take their place. 4 

KARL voN RYDINGSVARD. 
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E 1 1 | would be needed, ог else а shaped piece оп which 
i Carving ІП the Round. the wire for the horns could be fastened might be. 
С tie in the round, we need hardly say, is used. | 


Modelling the bull would be very easy compared 
with carving it, the chief difficulty being in getting 
a piece of wood suitable. Pine would hardly be 
fit for the purpose ; lime or holly would do. Oak, on 
the score of toughness, would work up well, but 
beech would be most suitable, its closeness of end 
grain rendering it less liable to break off when the 
moré delicate portions of the model аге being worked 
up. The grain should run upwards, in order to get 
the greater strength. 4 

Тһе form must first be blocked out roughly, and as 
one proceeds, the model must be studied continually 
—in full view, in three-quarter view, in profile right 
and left; from below and from above. Mr. Crane’s 
illustrations indicate what should be the appearance 
of the model from various points of view. Тһе mere 
cutting and blocking out in the wood is chiefly 


not the work for a novice, and only an experi- 
enced carver would attempt such a difficult 
subject as the spirited study by Mr. Walter 
Crane, which was made, we suppose, for his painting 
“Europa.” It would first be modelled in clay or 
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rns having been set up. The size of the finished | | S constant com- 
el having been determined, a piece of wood, to- isons with the model) the | it dimensio 
up the body on, would be procured. Some ly n s cutting away the 
vire would next 


t _ Wax, a framework with wire for the legs, tail, and mechanical One begins by marking out and 
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THE FRAMING OF PICTURES. 


р EXT in importance to the choice of pictures 
N is the framing of them,” once remarked 
a great Frenchicritic. Gautier’s observa- 
tion, provoked by some exhibitions of 
exemplary bad taste in the framing of certain 
canvases in the Salon, has not lost its force with 
time. Our own exhibitions show us constantly 
how incorrect or defective judgment may mar the 
beauty of an excellent work, and illustrate, less 
frequently perhaps, but . 
quite as strikingly, how 
well - considered fram- 
ing may enhance the 
appearance of even an 
indifferent work of art. 
It is safe to assume 
from the start that no 
picture gains in artistic 
value from its frame. 
Indeed,a soundly paint- 
ed picture looks to 
the connoisseur most 
satisfactory in the sim- 
plicity of the easel. But 
pictures are not only 
works of art but of 
decoration, and as such 
require sufficient setting 
to render them indivi- 
dual in their places on 
the wall. The effect of 
а room hung with un- 
framed pictures would 
be а шеге jumble 
of colour, harmonious 
enough in its way, but 
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frame should fit the picture. It should be con- 
sidered with judicious care in its relation to the 
character of the work it environs. If you have a 
neat but unfinished little sketch, and put it in a 
gorgeous frame, the finish of your frame shows up 
the deficiencies of the picture. If you put around 
a completely finished picture a mere plain strip of 
gilded wood, the effect is equally incongruous. 
But put the plain wood around the sketch, and 
the harmony of the arrangement will be complete ; 
put the rich frame around the picture, and the 

result will be equally 

1 satisfactory. 

ОҒ course there 15 а 
reason for this : the pic- 
ture should always be 
of more importance 
than the frame. In 
looking atit you should 
see it first, and only 
note the frame as an 
accessory fact. But if 
the frame is not in 
keeping with the picture 
you see it first. The 
rich frame kills the 
slight sketch and first 
attracts your eye. The 
plain frame is so per- 
fectly out of keeping 
with the elaborate pic- 
ture, that its ugliness 
strikes you before the 
beauty of the picture 
catches your attention. 

Onepoint inregard to 
framing being borne in 
mind will prove.an ex- 


MODELLING IN THE ROUND. STUDY BY WALTER CRANE. 
(See pages 84, 85.) 


not at all decorative. Anyone who has visited an 
artist’s studio and seen his studies tacked around 
it, can form.an-idea of what his rooms would look 
like filled with unframed pictures. The frame is 
to the picture as a decoration what the artist’s final 
touches are to it as a work of art. It gives it the 
finish which renders it most completely agreeable 
to the eye. 

It is stating a self-evident fact to say that the 


cellent preservative against any serious errors of 
taste. It is, that you want your picture to Ђе seen, 
notthe frame. If the frame properly supplements 
the picture itis enough. All the money you may 
lavish on the most gorgeous patterns and finishes 
will bring you nothing but the encomium, “ What 
a splendid frame!" and the rule is, the more 
splendid the frame, the less significant the picture 
it encloses. oo 7а 
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Exhibition Society, held at the Doré Gallery 
from May 7 to May 25, was disappointing 
in the meagreness of the show of costumes. 
Тһе one design by Mr. Walter Crane (worked by 
Miss Edith Swinhoe), which we reproduce, was the 
only one inviting special attention on the score of 
novelty, That this itself is not strikingly original 


ТЕ second display by the Dress Designers’ 


LEATHER CARD CASES, BY MISS ETHEL 
CAMPBELL, M.A, ‹ — 
Shown at the recent Dress Designers’ Exhibition, 


(For treatment, see page 100.) 


is in its favour, for more than a very moderate 
degree of originality in ladies’ dress intended for 
general wear is a bar, rather than an incentive, to 
its adoption. 
plain red grisson dress, with its simple black linen 
appliqué on white couch with black filoselle, and 
finished with a black and white cord. The costume 
‘certainly was very becoming to the tall dark lady 
who kindly allowed. herself to be photographed in 
it for the benefit of ARTS AND CRAFTS. Weadmired 
. the gauze ball.dress exhibited by Miss Rosamund 
. F, Pulley, but chiefly because it was charmingly 
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There is distinct charm in this. 


The Dress Designers’ Exhibition. 


painted by that artist, who uses a process of her own 
which preserves undiminished the transparency of 
the colours she employs. These, by the way, we 
were glad to learn were not the usual aniline dyes, 
for such colouring is never permanent. 

The card cases by Miss -Ethel Campbell, М.А., 
reproduced herewith, were almost the only examples 
of embossed leather, which was surprising, con- 
sidering how many articles suitable to this beautiful 
art may enter into a lady's costume. Even the 
display of fans was meagre as to quantity and 
uninspired in design. Indeed, only in the depart- 
ment of jewellery can it be said truly that there was 
adequate representation of any craft directly con- 
nected with the aims of the society. 

In this the exhibits were numerous and for the 
most part excellent. Mr. Alexander Fisher sent a 
case of handsome jewels, in gold, silver, enamel and 
precious stones. The most liberal contribution 
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was from Mr. Bernard Cuzner, of Birmingham, 
whose jewels are wrought and beaten quite in the 
old time manner; each leaf or similar unit is a 
separate piece, and each article is built up from these, 
not, as in much modern work, saw-pierced out and 
filed up. He tells us that none of his jéwels, 
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we have selected for illustration, was made from a 
finished design rigidly adhered to, but, in each 
instance, “a rough sketch of the whole was made, 
and the details were allowed to shape themselves 
under the tools.” The description given under 
the photograph may be supplemented by a more 
detailed reference to a few pieces that especially 
pleased us. 

The upper pendant is a spray of beaten silver 
leaf work and turquoise berries, placed over a piece . 
of fine white pearl shell, the bar holding four 
turquoises. The necklet is of wrought silver discs 
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School of Arts and Crafts. Тһе oxidized silver 
cloak clasp, set with amethysts, is partieularly good. 
Our photographer, we notice by the way, has taken 
the chain the wrong side. As the .class for 
jewellery was only recently started at the School, 
such work as is shown here is very remarkable ; 
but it is fortunate in having in Mr. Cowell, a fine 
craftsman, as teacher of processes. "The designing 
is in charge of Мг. W. Н. Meggs, some of whose 
work is included in the same exhibit. 

'The pieces illustrated below the cloak clasp are 
not by the School. Тһе two buttons are by Mr. 


JEWELLERY, BY THE BARNSTAPLE GUILD OF METAL WORKESS, AT THE RECENT DRESS EXHIBITION. 


The Girdle is set with peacock shell and green agates : designed Ьу H. Morris; executed by Maud Partridge. 
The Hat-pin, of oxidised silver, set with-green agates: designed and executed by Frederick Braddon. The 
other objects are by the same artist-craftsman. The, upper Waist-clasp is of silvargent with copper 
insertions, set with peacock-coloured shell. The Cloak-clasp is silver and silvargent wire, set with azurites. 


_ of leaf and scroll work, set with pearls; the large 
one has a rock crystal in the centre. Each of the 
three silver pendants of the bottom row is 
admirable: the left hand one is set with a large 
pearl blister and two turquoises; the right hand 
one, beautifully wrought and beaten and set with 
turquoises and coral beads, is based on a grape 
hyacinth. 

By no means unworthy to rank with professional 

"work are such articles as we have selected for 
illustration from the exhibit of the Camberwell 
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Walter Brackett. The two pieces of enamel, by 
Mr. Albert E. Bonner, an excellent craftsman, are 
described elsewhere, as are also our illustrations 
of the highly creditable work of pupils of the 
Barnstaple Guild of Metal Workers. 3 

The sales of jewellery, we are told, were fairly 
good ; but they should have been much better. At 
thelow price—a few shillings—at which many really 
beautiful objects were catalogued, one could hardly 
have bought the wretched machine-made goods 
ordinarily sold for the same purposes. 
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COSTUME BY WALTER CRANE. WORKED BY MISS EDITH SWINHOE. 
SHOWN AT THE RECENT DRESS DESIGNERS’ EXHIBITION. 


(See page 87.) 
89 
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i JEWELLERY, BY THE CAMBERWELL SCHOOL. OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
AT THE DRESS DESIGNERS’ EXHIBITION. 


‚ Pendant and Chain, silver oxidised, set with pearls and turquoises. Another, set with opals. 
To the left of it, a silver Button, set with chrysoprase. To the right of it, an oxidised silver Brooch, 
set with opal, Cloak-clasp, described in the text, (See page 88.) 

JEWELLERY, by ALBERT Е. Bonner: Hair Ornament (jasmine motive), green and white enamel; 
Necklet, pink enamel and green leaves, with opal drop and centre of flower. 

Dress Buttons, by WALTER BRACKETT. © — V 
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Arts and Crafts. 


OXFORD ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION. 


MBROIDERY and wood-carving were, per- 
E haps, the departments most creditably repre- 
sented at the annual exhibition of arts and 
crafts, held in connection with the Oxford 
Prize Scheme for Needlework and Industrial and 
Loan Exhibits, at the Town Hall, during the first 
week in June. The first awards for church silk 
needlework was given to Miss Helen Gaze for a 
tichly embroidered chalice veil, and the second to 
Miss Parker for a stole in indigo blue, sumptuously 
worked in silver and gold. The third prize, which 
went to Miss Wilkie, seemed inadequate for her 
splendid antependium, richly appliqué and embroi- 
dered, made for the Bishop’s Throne at Edinburgh 
Cathedral. Other awards were as follows :一 

Division- 2.—Ecclesiastical Embroidery, Linen: т, Mrs. 
Malden ; 2, not awarded. Certificates: Mrs. A. Griffiths and 
Mrs. Winthropp. 

Division 3.—Embroidery on Silk or Satin: r, Miss K. M. 
Hyde ; 2, Miss Agnes E. E. Young ; 3, not awarded. Certifi- 
cates: Miss Long, Mrs. Little, Miss Dodds, Miss Vada Simp- 
son, Miss Hutchinson, and Mrs. MacArthur. 

Division 4.—Embroidery on other Material in Washing 
Silk, Crewel, ог Flax Thread: r, Mrs. Nevill Dawson ; 2, 
А. C. Fairlie ; 3, Miss Сага Lang ; 4 (extra prize), Miss Violet 
Turner. Certificates : Miss C. Wallace Dunlop, Miss M. 
Spencer, Miss Stevens, and Miss Dodds. 

Division 5.—Bedspreads or Portiéres: т, Mrs. Rannie ; 2, 
Miss Woollcombe-Adams. Certificates: Miss Gladstone, 
Miss G. Anley, Miss Mary Brain, Mrs. Goodchild, and Miss 
Denison. 

Division 6.—Embroidered Book Covers: r, Mrs. Meyrick 
Heath ; 2, Miss А. E. Isaacson. Certificates : ‘Mrs. „Kemp, 
Mrs. B. Wright, Miss G. Rogers Rees, and Miss E. Parker. 

Division 7.—Drawn Thread Work : т, Miss B. Fletcher ; 2, 
Miss S. Jotcham. Certificates: Miss M. Stoneland, Miss 
Nancy Elwood, Miss А. M. Gibbons, Miss Ethel Davies, Miss 
Gladys Habgood, and Mrs. Goodchild. 

The loans contributed by Trinity College ; St. 
Mary's Embroidery School, Wantage, including a 
sumptuous cope hood ; the Decorative and Needle- 
work Society, London, which showed an exquisitely 
embroidered Angel, and the Audrey School, Isle of 
Wight, with its very rich red and gold cope, helped 
to raise the artistic standard of this department of 
the exhibition to a high level. Mr. Jowett's copies 
of paintings, worked in silk, in tent stitch on,canvas, 
were a painful example of misapplied industry. 
The exhibit of work from Mrs. Brackett’s School of 
Embroidery, Lace and Spinning attracted much 
attention. The stall of Miss E. Savory, of Earls 
Court, where she gave a demonstration in embossed 
leather work, was always surrounded, and she 
seemed to be securing many new pupils. “There 
was an admirable display of bookbindings in 
embossed morocco Бу Mrs. William Rae 
Macdonald, of Edinburgh, who easily earned the 
first prize awarded in her division. 

The show of wood-carving was so good that it 
was not easy for the judges to make their awards. 
However, the first prize went to Miss Kathleen 
Stone, of Oxford, for a long oak settle, and the hall 
rack and stand of Mr. George Stace, of Headington, 
was bracketed with it, which seemed to us more 
satisfactory than the award of the second prize to 
Mr. Joseph Price’s rather heavy-looking oval mirror. 
Mrs. Robinson Best took third prize for a straight- 
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backed stool. In the low-relief carving class, the first 
prize went to Miss Rose Robinson, and the second 
to Mis. Knott, We preferred to either the frame in 
* Viking " style by Miss Ida Knight. Her long chip- 
carved frame, too, was excellent. Miss Edith 
Paterson's most important contribution was an 
elaborately carved jewel-box of spirited design in 
Renaissance style. We have in hand several photo- 
graphs of wood-carving exhibits, but too late for use 
this month. We must not omit mention of the 
beautiful copy of old French stalls for the chapel 
of Broughton Castle, carved by Lady Algernon 
Gordon-Lennox’s village class at North Newington, 
Banbury. Тһе exhibition of Bucks lace was large 
and very creditable. Miss Gibbons’ fan, made for 
her Majesty the Queen, was charmingly worked, 
but we thought the design lacking in decorative 
quality. 
THE ALBUM MOUNT. 

T Royal College of Art lost one of its most 

brilliant pupils in Miss L. Simpson, who, 

while yet quite young, died, in 1896, about 

two years after executing this exquisitely 
beautiful work, which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in the year of her death. Our photograph 
is taken from the replica in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Another replica was bought by King 
Edward, when Prince of Wales, as a binding for the 
visitors’ book at Sandringham. The original work, 
which is 16}-inches by و‎ inches, was designed апа 
modelled for the Art Union of London, and gained 
for Miss Simpson a gold medal in the National 
Competition of all the Schools of Art under the 
Science and Art Department, as it was then called. 
According to the official description, “the idea 
embodied in the design is that of the growth of Life 
(represented by the flower and fruit) watched over 
by Spirits (shown in the eight angles), whilst Love 
(the central figure) kisses the buds into bloom, and, 
as shown on the clasp, binds together the pages of 
the Book of Life We may add, оп the authority 
of an intimate friend of the artist, that the mount 
was originally intended for a copy of Rossetti's 
poems. Miss Simpson wasa devoted admirer of the 
work of Alfred Stevens, and some of her sculpture 
frankly shows the inspiration of that great English 
master of arts and crafts. 

We had at some pains collected illustrations of 
the best work of this gifted lady, with a view to 
doing justice to her memory, for her fame belongs 
to the nation. Her family, however, have thought 


ЋЕ to withhold their approval of the project, and 


our readers must be content with our presentation 
of this single example of her genius, the copyright 
of which, fortunately, is in the keeping of so public- 
spirited a body as the Art Union of London. 


FEw artists, even, know the pedigree of the term 
“ pot-boiler," so common an expression for pictures 
painted for money merely. Неге it is: “ Gains- 


borough, the charming landscape painter, was: 


necessitated to take to portrait painting ; and when 
he was questioned why he did it, answered, ‘To 
make the pot boil’; from that they have the 
name." ë 
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ALBUM MOUNT IN PIERCED AND BEATEN SILVER, IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


Reproduced by Permission of the Art Union of London, owners of the Copyright. 


DESIGNED AND MODELLED BY THE LATE MISS M. LILIAN SIMPSON. 


Ecclesiastical Embroidery. 


On SOME DESIGNS for APPLIQUÉ. 


S church needlework, appliqué embroidery 
A may, perhaps, be more artistically employed 


than іп any other way. Its value is in the fact 

that it can be seen at a distance, the effect 
being just as good as solid embroidery, and the 
work very little in proportion. But it also bears 
close examination when carefully done, as it may be 
beautifully as well as strongly executed. 

The “Rose of Sharon,” given in one of the 
supplement sheets this month, is a well-known 
motive in ecclesiastical embroidery. It may be 
worked solidly in beautiful colours, or it may be 
brought. out according to the following directions 
in silk appliqué. A heavy satin is the best material 
for this work. А good quality of satin ribbon may 
be used, as it is less expensive when small figures 
are to be cut out than satin by the yard. Тһе 
shades should be selected with the same care as 
embroidery silks. The combination of pink, one shade, 
and three shades of green is generally used in this 
study, with Japanese gold thread. The design 
should be transferred toa heavy paper. On the 
reverse side of this drawing paste pieces of the 
satin, the pink over the rose and the dark greens 
over the large leaves, the lightest shade over the 
small leaves and buds. А flour paste should be 
used, and when it is dry cut out the paper and 
satin together with sharp scissors, following the 
outline of the drawing with great care. Cut outthe 
stems also in the paper only, so that the design will 
be complete. Now mount this pattern on the 
tightly stitched ground material, and fasten it firmly 
down with small stitches, following the entire out- 
line. Draw the outline of the stems around the 
paper, then cut away this paper. In cutting out 
the rose disregard the sepals ; these, with the little 
stem leaves, are to be embroidered. Where the 
device is firmly fastened down, the lines of the 
drawing which fall within the rose should be traced 
in with a brush or pencil. 

The leaves may be tipped with long and short 
stitch in a double thread of green filo. The edges 
of the flower petals which curl over should be 
. embroidered in lightest pink, and may be even more 

effective if thrown out by a row of deep pink 
stitches under them. 

Embroider the sepals, and in this way the petals 
will be defined near the centre. The centre dot 
should be embroidered, and radiating lines from it 
may be carried over the petals in regular rows of 
different lengths. "These stitches should be made 
with sewing silk, and must be very firm and tight. 
A few pink stitches on the sides of the buds will 
break their surface, and suggest a promise of 
opening. i 

Lastly, the entire outline should be edged with 
two strands of gold. Remember that the upper 


outline ۵۶ the rose petals when followed falls within, 
and leaves the outer edge embroidered, not gold- 
bordered. The stems should be expressed іп 
gold. 


L. B. WILSON. 


HINTS to BEGINNERS. 
HE materials usually employed on the best 
| work are floss silk, purse silk, a fine and 
closely twisted silk known as Maltese or 
horsetail, and gold threads of varying make 
and sizes. 

Jewels and concave spangles are also occasionally 
employed, and silken cord, sometimes combined 
with gold thread, is used for stems, scrolls; and 
outline work. To fasten down the gold thread, 
horsetail silk is the best, or for basket stitch over 
cord a coarser make called twofold is required. For 
sewing silk the best needles are the ordinary round- 
eyed kind, and for floss silk fine, sharp-pointed 
crewel needles and a large chenille needle is useful 
for carrying the ends of the gold thread through 
the material. The greater portion of the old work 
was always wrought upon a separate foundation of 
linen and afterwards transferred to the ground ot 
silk or velvet. Pure linen, free from dress or 
stiffening, is the best to use. Some workers stretch 
one piece first and paste on a second thickness 
before working. This plan has much to recommend 
it, as the work done on linen thus prepared is Per- 
fectly rigid and most easy to transfer. In any case, 
a closely woven linen free from knots and flaws 
should be chosen. 

As to tools, an embroidery frame is an; indispens- 
able article. The most practical and convenient 
kind is of strong wood in four parts, two having a 
webbing nailed on to them and slits in each end, 
through which the other two pins pass. Strong 
pegs of brass wire secure these in the proper place, 
and the linen is sewn to the webbing. The first 
step in working is to stretch tightly the linen 
foundation in our frame; the second, to prepare 
the design. This should be done by carefully 
pricking the outline with a fine needle and rubbing 
through the holes a preparation of chalk and char- 
coal, and then painting over the pounced line with 
а camel's hair pencil dipped іп Indian ink. Ав the 
success of this kind of work depends largely upon 
its absolute accuracy, the greatest care should be 
taken to measure exactly every portion of the 
design, such as the arms of a cross or the sections 
of a fleur-de-lys. In. the actual embroidery the 
taste of the individual worker decrees the methods 
to be employed, always remembering certain fixed 
rules, such as to begin a leaf always at the tip with 
one straight bold stitch, working from this down 
each side to the base. Begin with the lightest 
shade; lay it closely in stitches of varying lengths, 
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not alternating too regularly. Then stroke the 
darker shades into this, avoiding any splitting of 
threads. To cover larger surfaces, the floss silk 
may be carried in regular perpendicular lines ; 
this is crossed at regular intervals by a single 
thread of the same or of a twisted silk if pre- 
ferred ; and, lastly, this single thread is secured 
by small stitches which cross it, and sink into the 
Hossy background. This is a method much used in 
Italian and Portuguese embroidery ; it is simple and 
effective, and is within the scope of the merest 
beginner. Brick stitch, the many varieties of 
basket stitch, and the diaperings whic are so 
important in church embroidery cannot be dealt 
with in the space of one brief article. 

When the different portions of the ornament are 
completed on the linen, carefully cut out the whole, 
leaving a narrow margin of foundation by which 
to sew the. design to the silk or velvet. (This, by 
the way, must be prepared in another frame to 
receive its decoration. Secure the ornament in its 
place by means of pins stuck in upright, and sew 
firmly all round, working from the centre outwards, 
that the work may not “puff” as it does if the 
outer edges are secured first. Now cover the edge 
with a strand (or more if necessary) of filoselle the 
colour of the ground, stitched down at regular 
intervals with the same colour. This is called 
" couching." Sometimes for large designs a card is 
substituted for the filoselle ; but, as a rule, the end 
to be desired is to cover the inevitable line of the 
foundation as unobtrusively as possible. 

The scrolls and tendrils which occur in most 
ecclesiastical designs may be made of Japanese gold, 
gold twist, or gold coloured silk cord. Тһе curves 
may be marked with a sharp-pointed white chalk, 
and the cord or twist carried through the material 
by means of a large-eyed needle, and stitched firmly 
down with red, gold, or orange silk, and, if thought 
desirable, a line of orange floss silk may be taken 
round each scroll; this is done by taking one 
smallstitch after another, or even through each 
other. In preparing the fabric to receive the 
finished design—a frame large enough to take the 
whole size without rolling is necessary—a firm but 
soft linen should be stretched in it: silk should be 
tacked on with innumerable tiny' stitches, but velvet 
may be pasted with embroiderers’ paste. 

Now a few final hints as to the working of gold 
thread. Sometimes it is sewn flat on the linen and 
at others raised by means of cords (Macramé is as 
good as any for this), and always two threads are 
carefully laid side by side. The gold thread may 
be sewn down with silk to match, or with red, 
green, or orange, as required by the design and 
colouring of the vestment or hanging in hand. Тһе 
gold thread may be laid eitherin straight or n wavy 
lines ; the former only requires to be laid close and 
even and then stitched down at regular intervals to 
geta simple diaper effect. The basket stitch method 
is a most effective one and adaptable for so many 
purposes, and may be worked in the finest sizes for 
book-markers, sermon cases, and almsbags ; coarser 
for stoles and antependia, and larger still for altar 
cloths and banners. Later we hope to give full 
directions for this stitch, with its variations and 
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modifications, and suggestions for the treatment of 
simple designs such as beginners can attempt with- 
out discouragement. Some tuition, much patient 
striving, and much study of good work are necessary 
to produce original and satisfying work. 

M. Boke 
passe WHITE EMBROIDERY. 

The thread for white embroidery used in church 
work is known as ‘French embroidery cotton,” 
although the best quality often bears the mark made 
in Germany.” There is a great difference in the 
quality of this cotton, and one should always use 
the best. A cheap thread is never an economy, for 
it becomes fuzzy and unuseable before the needleful 
is half finished. It is not well to carry a long 
thread of this cotton in working, as it does not 
wear well, When buying the skeins one should 
select a firm, blue white thread, which has a certain 
brightness and gloss. A very little handling will, 
however, impair this even in good cotton; but it 
may be restored by dipping it into boiling soapsuds, 
then into clear hot water, and drying it quickly. 

A white, soft darning cotton should be used for 
the “filling” work; it is not only inexpensive, but 
it is very pliable, and a perfect outline can be kept 
with it. In no embroidery, excepting figure work, 
is the keeping of the outline more difficult or more 
important than in “white work.” А slight broaden- 
ing or narrowing of the lines is very apparent in 
this severe treatment.“ For this reason it is always 
advisable to place the straight forms, such as the 
cross, with the woof and warp of the linen ; then 
the stitches can be kept perfectly straight. They 
may, in fact, only separate the woven threads even 
in very fine linens, instead of piercing them. , This 
is not so difficult as one may imagine ; indeed, it is 
rather a help to the worker to have this line guide. 
In this connection, it may be said, as this embroidery 
is very trying to the eyes, it is best always to work 
with a side light. Another very important thing to 
remember, is never to allow any light to shine 
through the linen from below. This may be 
avoided by using a dark sash curtain in the lower 
pane of the window, or eight or ten inches up from 
the sill. Dark green is, of course, the best colour 
for this. A black apron thrown on the lap will 
also be a great relief to the eyes. "These suggestions 
may be observed with profit in all embroidery on 
partially transparent grounds, but they will be 
especially valuable in the case of “white work.” 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC 
EXHIBITION. 


THE annual exhibition of work by students, held 
on June то and rr, was highly creditable to all con- 
cerned, especially the woodwork and stone masonry. 
Тһе design and executed detail of a mantelpiece by 
G. Gunner was exceptionally fine, and the stone- 
work, notably that of a circular tracery window, by 
R. Allen (aged 19), showed a high standard of crafts- 
manship. Many of the drawings were marred by 
unsuitable and carelessly executed lettering; the 
whole exhibition, however, gives evidence of the 
great advance that has been made by such craft 
schools. 
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A WONDERFUL PEACOCK. 


АНЕ peacock embroidered on a ground of 
white silk, now on view at Messrs. John Wil- 

sons’ Successors, 188, Regent Street, is a 

truly marvellous specimen of modern Japan- 

ese work. Somewhat larger than life, he faces the 
observer with gorgeous tail outspread, his iridescent 
plumage glowing with the hues of life. This won- 
derful bird was embroidered by ten of the most 
skilful workmen in Japan, for the Chicago World’s 
Fair Exhibition, and, failing to find a purchaser 
there, has, after ten years, drifted to this country in 


A MARVELLOUS EXAMPLE OF JAPANESE EMBROIDERY. 


search of one. The treatment of the tail feathers 
is quite simple—two purples for the eye, bronze for 
the surrounding margin, and touches of brighter 
green here and there, The stem of the feathers is 
white, and the rudimentary plumesare of a brilliant 
metallic green. The glowing effect, produced by 
simple stitchery, is due more or less to the subtle 
blending of the shades of silk and also to the judi- 
cious use of much gold thread. Every fibre of the 
countless feathers is whipped with this thread, and 


the scale-like plumage of the breast and the up- 
standing crest are also heavily embellished with it. 

Most wonderful, however, is the treatment of 
the legs and feet, which to all appearances are real ; 
only the closest inspection reveals that they are 
composed of fine cord, delicate stitches and small 
French knots. By an ingenious method of padding 
and working with infinitesimal stitches, the scales 
on the legs are represented with true Oriental 
fidelity; the membranes being formed of many 
French knots, and the spurs and claws of lighter 
silks and much stuffed. Тһе ground of the banner, 
with the cord which edges it, is foursquare and very 
curious. Everyone interested 
not only in embroidery, but in 
decorative art generally, should 
see this most remarkable study 
of colour and stitchery. 


A ROSE DESIGN. 
(See No. 16 in the Supplemenul.) 


HIS is especially suitable 
for an embroidered table 
centre or sofa pillow. 
It may be worked upon 

linen, natural-coloured or of 
the palest green, delicate white 
cambric, rich cream-coloured 
brocade, or Roman satin, of a 
thin and supple make. For the 
linen scheme the roses may 
Vs be cut out in pink linen, and 
75 button-holed to. the ground. 
- = Four or ñve shades of twisted 
floss will be needed—the deeper 
tints for the heart of the rose, 
and paler for the wider opened 
petals. The curl or turnover 
must always be worked in satin- 
stitch to give it the requisite 
distinction. Stem and leaves 
may be in crewel worsted, four 
or five shades of roseleaf green 
for the leaves, two of brownish- 
green for the stems, and a very 
dull red for the thorns. The 
stem-colour should be carried 
on for the buds with a touch of 
pink insideand of the leaf-green 
at the tips. The leaf workings 
may be worked over in satin- 
stitch, with stem-stitch of the 
dull red between. A more 
elaborate method would be to 
embroider the whole in filo-floss on satin or brocade ; 
five or six shades of silk would be needed for the 
roses. “William Allan Richardsons,” shading from 
cream to deep orange, give a lovely scheme of 
colour, and excellent practice in blending the 
shades from light at the tips to dark at the base of 
the petal, and in turning over the edges to make 
the natural curve. The leaves should be shaded 
from light to dark, the lineson the leaves and thorns 
being red, as in the coarser scheme. М. Н. В. 
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DETAIL OF THE EMBROIDERED PEACOCK SHOWN ОМ THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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EMBROIDERY. 


“ EARTH”: THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF FOUR PANELS (THE 
ELEMENTS) (See Supplement.) 


Cream linen, thick and firm of texture, and handmade for 
choice, or Roman satin, fine and even threaded, should be 
chosen for this design, and two shades of rich terra-cotta 
filoselle, in tint almost flame colour. There should be 
considerable difference between the two shades, the paler 
being for the background, and the darker for outlining the 
figure. First darn the whole of the space behind the figure 
with six strands of the paler shade of the filoselle ; then outline, 
with a fine and even stemstitch, every line and detail of the 
design even to the flowers and fruit, using six strands for the 
draperies and three for the finer details. The lines of the 
background should run across the space to be covered, those 
cf the border in the opposite direction. 

For more accomplished workers who find this treatment 
too simple, an appliqué scheme is suggested. For the back- 
ground a diaper or brocade of gold colour, not too bright, 
with, perhaps, a thread of metal running through it; flesh 
coloured linen or dull silk for the face and limbs, tawny 
red corded silk for the draperies, with border of tarnished gold 
stitched down with yellow silk ; the daffodils embroidered in one 
thread of filofloss, the basket in bullion, and the fruit in shades 
of purple, green andred. The conventional border at the top 
may be laid in tarnished gold on a lightly darned background 
of dull blue ; the border between the outside lines in Oriental 
stitch in tawny red or cream if preferred. Every part of the 
design must be surrounded by a dark line of satin stitch or 
buttonhole stitch where one fabric overlaps the other and 
stemstitch for the features and inside lines. The various 
pieces of the figure, after being drawn on the different fabrics 
and cut out with the sharpest scissors, may be fastened to the 
background with embroiderer’s paste, andshould be left for 
some hours under a heavy weight before the stitchery is begun. 


BORDER FOR A BENEDICTION VEIL. (See Supplement.) 


This may be enlarged for a decoration for a fair linen cloth. 
It may be worked in pure white embroidery cotton or in scarlet. 
A very fine chain stitch should be used for all the flat parts ; 
the raised portions have the best effect if the padding is worked 
one way and the thread carried smoothly across in an oppo- 
site direction to finish. Lines or medallions of drawn thread 
work add greatly to'the beauty of the altar linen. 


THE ALPHABET FOR EMBROIDERY, begun in the Supplement 
this month, is suitable, among other purposes, for table linen 
or pocket handkerchiefs. Use for this fine French embroidery 
cotton. Run two or three times before working in satin 
stitch. 

MOTIVE FOR DECORATING FAIR LINEN FOR ALTAR USE. 

(See Supplement.) 

This design may be adapted and modified to suit many 
purposes and embroidered in many different styles. The 
grapes can be padded and worked in satin stitch or round and 
round in fine chain stitch until the circle is filled. The wheat 
ears must always be padded, and worked in satin stitch, 
tapering to a point ; the bearded part sewn most carefully over 
a single thread, or laid in a fine lace cord. Stemstitch should 
never be used for altar linen, but a fine specking stitch formed 
of innumerable tiny backstitches forms an excellent filling for 
the cross, the outline of which should be thickly run and sewn 
in satin stitch to form a cord-like edge. The berries should be 
firm and much raised. MBH 


TABLE-CENTRE. (See pages 98, 99.) 


This table-centre should be made of bleached or unbleached 
linen, the design being embroidered with linen floss, filo- 
floss, or embroidery cotton. Тһе whole design may be 
executed in solid embroidery in one, two or three colours ; 
in simple outline stitch in one or more colours ; or in outline 
stitch with the rosettes of the border and the leaf work of the 


‚ shades of dull blue, or shades of terra-cotta. 


corners,and so forth, shaded in long or short stitch. The 
most suitable colourings for this design are shades of gold, 
These three 
colours may be used together, care taken to select shades of 
equal intensity, so as to secure a properly balanced effect. 
The embroiderer, in transferring the design, should first 
stretch the linen, carefully observing the direction of the 
threads of the fabric, and then trace the pattern in the most 
accurate manner, using a straight-edge in drawing the long 
parallel lines. The table-centre should be finished with an 
inch anda quarter wide hemstitch. 
SToLE. Ву С. A. AUDSLEY. (Sec Supplement.) 

This is intended to go with the Sermon Case or Corporal 
Case, by the same designer, which we gave last month. It is 
to be embroidered in rich coloured silks, outlined with gold, 
upon a plain, cream-white silk or rich brocade of a small 
pattern. The leaf-like members of the cross should be care- 
fully shaded, at least three shades of-each colour being used. 
The stems of these members should be, like all the outlines of 
the design, as indicated by double lines, of bright gold. Any 
harmonious arrangement of colours may be adopted. The 
centre of the cross is intended to be occupied by a jewel, cut 
“еп cabochon,” and set in a light silver-gilt case, which can 
be securely stitched to the ground of the stole. A carbuncle 
of a bright colour will be very suitable, being symbolical of 
our’ Lord's passion. The amethyst is also appropriate, 
symbolizing deep love and Christian humility. G. A. A. 


LEATHER WORK. 


The Buckle-Design could be easily worked up as ап ornamen- 
tation for the back of a belt. Very little modelling is required, 
the general effect being quickly gained by tooling and 
pressing. The ground should, however, be well sunk and the 
edges tooled over to suggest the contour of the neck and 
body. Careful tooling will give the proper suggestion of 
plumage, and a small stone let into each eye and cemented in 
would add to the effect. Therest of the leather could be 
worked up with the swan as a running pattern, plainly tooled 
without any attempt at modelling. 

If called for, directions will be given showing how the 
catch is formed and how the belt should be fastened on. 

The Саға Case-—Fairly thin leather will be required, either 
cowhide or calf. The article being one of everyday use, 
the modelling should be slight in order to wear well. In such 
small work great care must be taken with the “tooling,” for 
on this depends the whole effect. When the lines are worked 
in, press down the leather on each side, leaving the design 
slightly raised. The background might be left quite plain or 
punched in, as shown in the illustration. Enlarged, the 
design would give a good book-cover. 


WOOD-CARVING. 


“EARTH” : THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF FOUR PANELS 
(THE ELEMENTS). 

As an example for low relief, this panel is excellent. Nothing 
could be better than the fine cuts that may be executed. Well 
seasoned oak, without a flaw, should be the wood. Transfer 
the design, taking care that the lines are not lost, and after 
working down to the ground level about + inch, model up the 
form, leaving the hand holding the basket in the highest relief 
—perhaps about 3 inch or so above the proper level. The 
drapery will be suggested by decisive cuts rather than much 
careful modelling, but the features, flowers and fruit will call 
for a good deal of working up. 


THE ROSE PLAQUE. (See Supplement.) 

This is a very suitable design for carving, and presents very 
few difficulties to even the novice. The relief is very slight 
and the work could be attempted by those who have only con- 
fined their attention to chip carving. Holly will perhaps be 
the best wood to use. The depth of the ground should not be 


more than } inch ; therefore the wood need not be more than 
finch in thickness. The stamens should be suggested by 
veining marks only. 


The Tudor Rose in the Supplement is suitable for low relief, 
or would do in a border, or for small * bosses.” The carving 
should be bold, and the sweep of the gouge and chisel plainly 
shown. The effect would be spoilt if the work were highly 
finished. 

The Design No. 20 in the Supplement suggests an effective 
method of decorating a plain wooden surface by veining the 
lines and then filling in the ground with a stamp. This would 
throw up the decoration, and with very little work, carefully 
done, the result would be excellent. 


Both the Card Case designs given on another page will be 
found very suitable for carving in holly. The relief should be 
quite slight—not more than 1-16 inch, and the ground pared 
off to the lines of the design and not brought to one level. 
The designs, if enlarged, could be carved as bookcovers. 


METAL WORK. 


“Елктн”: THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF FOUR PANELS (THE 
ELEMENTS). 

As a copper panel, a fine study might be made of this design. 
The relief would be very much lower than that for carving, 
but the same effect could easily be gained by a careful worker. 
The most intricate part of the work would, of course, be in the 
fruit, and great care should be taken to avoid fracture. Innu- 
merable annealings will be necessary, but if the raising is done 
gradually and is not forced, there Should be no risk of breaking. 
The ornament at the top and lettering underneath should be 
traced only, but, if desired, a very slight relief could be given. 
If, however, this is done at allit must be quite secondary to 
the figure. 


THE BELLOWS. (See Supplement.) 


Fronts of bellows are a favourite subject with repoussé 
workers, and this design is very suitable for such work. For 
beginners it lends itself to chasing only, with the background 
filled іп with matt or punch ; for more advanced workers 
there is room for a considerable amount of low relief, particu- 
larly in the modelling of the dragons’ heads. 


The Buckle on this page may be worked in either copper 
or silver. It is intended to be worked in two pieces, which 
hook together. "The metal is to be raised and modelled, not 
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merely outlined. If a very rich effect is wanted, green 
enamel may be let into the parts which are shaded in the 
drawing. If worked in silver, the swans would then stand 
out white, and the enamel would suggest foliage and water. 
Back the buckle with a plate with a bar on each side for 
sewing on the leather or ribbon. ` 


The Tudor Rose would look well in copper repoussé, espe- 
cially if the petals were carefully * undercut.” In working it 
sup, (гасе in the line, апа raise from the other side the 
rounded portions of each petal and also the central boss. 
Work the inside of these raised portions as squarely as pos- 
sible, to allow of ease in undercutting. The surface should be 
very lightly tooled with a thin raising tool. 


The Dragon Design.—With a little raising of the body and 
head tbis may be adapted for tooled leather. А fairly stout 
piece of hide will be required. An excellent effect would be 
gained by staining the leather when finished. 


The Postal-Card Case in the Supplement.—For plain tooling 
filled in with gold this design is a very suitable one for cover- 
ing a space calling for an all-over design, particularly if 
worked in connection with a corner-piece like the Rose of 
Sharon, shown near by. With a little ingenuity a charming 
book-cover design might be arranged írom these simple 
motives. 


OBJECTS FOR CARVING.—We take pleasure in commending 
for their honest materia], sound manufacture and good taste, 
the objects for wcod carving supplied to students and 
amateurs by Messrs. Vennelle Brothers (76, Stoke Road, 
Gosport). Like those master craftsmen, the Japanese, they 
use no nails in construction, but ingeniously fit together 
the parts, which may be readily re-adjusted after carving. 
We have perused their new catalogue with much interest. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER'S ART MONTHLY for 1903 makes 
a volume of great interest, both as to text and illustration. 
It is difficult in a single paragraph to do justice to its varied 
contents, but we must at least note the pleasure with which 
we have perused the dozen excellent short papers by W. E. 
Sparkes on “Famous Artists, and How They Worked” ; 
A. W. Seaby’s suggestive articles on “ Outdoor Sketching,” 
and A. F. Richards' useful hints on * Drawing with Chalk and 
Charcoal on Toned Paper," and * The Use of the Brush to 
Suggest Form.” The Practical Teacher is admirably edited. 
It is published at 35 and 36, Paternoster Row. 
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BUCKLE IN RAISED СОРРЕР OR SILVER. 
The design is also available for leather. (See page 102.) 


The Editor's Note Book. 


and if Daniel Vierge, the greatest master 

among modern illustrators, had not been 

required, at the beginning of his career, 
to make his “ process " drawings for printing on the 
cheap paper of “Те Monde Illustré," of Paris, it is 
probable that his style would not have been quite 
what it was. It might have been less like the pen 
work of Fortuny, which, too, was affected by con- 
siderations of economy in reproduction, and more 
like that, for instance, of Menzel, the German ; or 
of Abbey, the American—that “enfant gaté” of 
illustrators, whose artistic but, technically, most 
erratic pen drawings for the Harpers would have 
been incontinently rejected by any less indulgent 
publishers, as impossible of reproduction. Our 
illustration of “The Hermit,” which is the size of 
the original drawing, and therefore of necessity 
somewhat coarser in line, is a good example of the 
extreme simplicity of the technique of Vierge. The 
student of pen drawing should observe it closely, 
for on it are based the methods of most of the best 
illustrators of our day. It will be seen that the 
master restricted himself to simple outline for the 
lights, tints composed of parallel lines for shadows, 
and touches of solid black for accents of colour ; 
there is very little cross-hatching. 

? 9 


P N sit bs is the mother of invention," 
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Тнат this drawing, although designed for “ Pablo 
de Segovia," was never used for the purpose was 
probably due to the difficulty of bringingit down to 
the reduced scale of the illustrations finally decided 
on for the book. The same composition, with some 
slight variations in detail, appears in a pen drawing 
by Vierge that I saw at the “Henry Blackburn 
Studio" the other day, and which presumably 


furnished the original of the actual illustration. 
о Ф 


SINCE writing the above I have come across, іп 
T. Р.5 Weekly, an interesting review of the 
career of poor Vierge, taken from “Les Annales 
Politiques et Littéraires ” :— 


*"He was an indefatigable worker, but he was also an 
indefatigable lover of all kinds of pleasure. Under the strain 
his health, naturally robust, broke down, and he was abruptly 
seized with an attack of hemiplegia. For a time his life was 
in danger, and the subsequent convalescence was a very slow 
business—a terrible period for an active man to get through. 
То add to the bitterness of it, Daniel Vierge one day dis- 
covered that his right hand yvas useless to him for artistic 
purposes—that it shook so much that to make a clear outline 
with it would be impossible. An ordinary man might justifi- 
ably have surrendered to adversity. Daniel Vierge, with a 
depressing convalescence ahead of him, simply determined, as 
soon as sufficient strength returned to him, to make his left 
hand do the work of his right. For months he struggled 
secretly, while apparently only engaged in taking the open- 
air cure and living an out-of-door existence, to train it to the 
same degree of efficiency. Не was still living in the Latin 

uarter in Paris, and he strode out every day, carrying on his 
shoulder—which though slightly crooked since his illness, was 
perfectly strong—a little boy adopted by him, He was at this 


. time extremely poor, but his devotion to the child was touching 


in its whole-heartedness. So well known were the couple 
and their daily outings into the country that the students used 
to call out as they passed, “ Bravo, nurse! Bravo, Vierge, old 
man!” But at last the left hand became competent, and he 
once more entered the lists as an artist ; and, in fact, his best 
period belongs to the years subsequent to'his illness.” 

Ф ў 
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А FRIEND OÍ Vierge once told me that when 6 
poor fellow was recovering from his stroke of 
paralysis, his memory had gone so completely that 
he had to begin to learn drawing all over again, 
just like a child. It must have been a considerable 
while before he could have re-acquired—and with the 
left hand too—his old time facility of expression. 
No doubt to this tragic period are to be assigned 
the many drawings bearing his signature that are 
unworthy of his reputation. “Тһе end of Vierge," 
says the writer I have already quoted, “was merci- 
fully abrupt. He was drawing one evening, in the 
company of his adopted son, when suddenly his 
head fell forward on the table. He gave one sharp 
sigh, and that was all Of the wondrous trio of 
masters ofthe pen—Fortuny, Vierge, and Rico—the 
last-named now alone remains, and his work is con- 
fined, I believe, to landscape and architectural views. 
And very beautiful they are, as full of the warm, 
vibrating atmosphere of his sunny Italy as his 
familiar pictures in oil and in water-colours. 

» ж 
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DEsIGNs for women's dress by male artists seldom 
have more than a "succès d'estime," but I see no 
reason why a costume like that by Mr. Walter 
Crane which we illustrate should not be adopted 
by tall, rather slender women. As he points out, it 
is on quite modern lines—the graceful “ bolero ” type 
lending itself to much variety of effect and artistic 
treatment both in colour and ornament. Since 
the princess dress and basque, I recall nothing so 
artistic as the prevailing style in ladies' dress, with 
the simple bodice and the plain, scant skirt, suggest- 
ing the natural lines of the figure. There never 
was, and probably never will be, a more beautiful 
costume than the old-fashioned riding habit, and 


the present modes seem to be based on it. 
о 2 


ж 

Тне exhibition іп Obach’s Gallery in Bond Street 
—or, rather, I should say, the reconstruction—of 
Whistler's “Peacock Room" from the famous 
‘London home of the late Mr. F. R. Leyland, near 
Prince’s Gate, recalls the peculiar circumstances of 
its origin. The idea of the decoration of the 
room was an accident—the result of Mr. Leyland’s 
purchase of Whistler’s well-known “Га Princesse 
du pays de Porcelaine.” Тһе picture was hung 
over the fireplace, and Whistler came to see 
it. Mr. Leyland had just had the room hung 
with some wonderful old Spanish leather decorated 
with red flowers on a gold ground, and the artist 
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that it ruined his picture. With the 
و‎ permission he proceeded to alter the colora- 

025 to make it harmonise with the “ Princess,” 
eed he did not stop until he had completely 
саіеі the original decoration of the leather, 
— sand substituted the present exquisite colour scheme 
— eased on the peacock’s plumage. To quote the 
— “(це Theodore Child, who first told the story of the 
tom, “it forms a completely harmonious arrange- 
слеп їп turquoise blue and virgin gold; the only 
©tmaments are pieces of blue and white china, dis- 
pplayed on shelves of carved and gilt wood." То 
Stomplete the decoration, Whistler subsequently 
Ppainted, at the end of the room opposite the fire- 
ррізсе, two peacocks on a gold ground in attitudes 
Suggestive of recent, furious combat. One bird, 
nmuch ruffled, stands on a heap of gold coins. This, 
itt is said, was intended by the artist to satirise his 
poatron, who had objected to the price of the work. 
The other, a beautifully placid and dignified fowl, 


iss supposed to represent Whistler himself. 
LEE 


ж 

So much for the comedy of the “Peacock Room.” 
AAnd now for the tragedy. Alas! for the vanity of 
hauman hopes. Мг. Jeckyll, the original designer of 
tithe room, mortified at the destruction of his work, 
wwent mad and died in a private lunatic asylum. Mr. 
Lleyland is dead. Whistler is dead, and this work, 
wwhich he relied on to perpetuate his reputation as 
зі great decorator, in addition to his other claims to 
izmmortality is torn from its original surroundings 
aund put on exhibition some three thousand miles 
a"way from the picture which suggested it; for “Га 
PPrincesse du pays de Porcelaine” recently was the 
centre of a Whistler Memorial Exhibition in Boston. 
BBut despite such vicissitudes as attend the mi- 
Exratory career of a work of art no less than that 
ОВЕ its owner, this famous picture and this famous 
decoration may yet be united again, for it is under- 
81004 that the “ Peacock Room” has been bought 
boy an American collector, and is to be shipped to 
Elîm as soon as the present exhibition is over. 

жж 


* 
CoMMENTING on this report, the Daily Mail 
<xxclaims ; “Thus, the great master's finest works 
шге allowed to be carried away from England, and 
поо effort is made to retain them or to secure a fine 
t:xample for our permanent collection.” So far as 
She “Peacock Room" is concerned, I see no 
Particular reason to be unhappy because a fine 
decoration by an American artist, designed for the 
Private residence of an American in London, is to be 
transferred to the private residence of an American 
aysay, New York. But there is, of course, good 
mason to regret that no worthy example of 
Whistler's brush is to be found in any public art 
collection in England. That he was an American 
55014 have been по bar to his representation in our 
“National Gallery of British Art, under the terms of 
“he Chantrey Bequest, where his countryman, Mr. 
‘*Sargent, has been so honoured. Greatly to the 
edit of our Royal Academy, it must be said that 
distribution of its rewards, never, since the 
of the American Revolution—even then it 
the American, Benjamin West, to succeed Sir 
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Joshua Reynolds—has it recognised any difference 
of nationality between  English-speaking artists. 
That Whistler was not included in the “band of 
brothers" of the American colony in London was, 
perhaps, due to reasons not wholly unconnected 
with his peculiar personality. That his genius has 
not so far been recognised by Burlington House is 
not, perhaps, as inexcusable as at first blush it might 
appear to be. Even in his own country, apprecia- 
tion of his painting has been restricted to artists 
and a somewhat narrow circle of connoisseurs. 
ў .% 


т 

WHAT with the “ Peacock Room” of Whistler 
in Bond-street and the wonderful Japanese 
Peacock іп Regent-street, the artist about town 
ought to pick up some valuable suggestions for his 
next decorative treatment of that gorgeous bird of 
Juno. And if in his quest for inspiration, he should go 
a little further afield—say, as far as Kensington—he 
may look in at Mr. Bonner’s, at 18, Holland-street, 
and see how another clever artist—Mr. Fairfax 
Muckley, to wit—who is having a little exhibition 
of his own there, has treated a brace of white 
peacocks in an exquisite mirror overmantel in 
gesso, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 


+ # 
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Iris іп one of the “Sketches by Boz,” if my 
memory serves me, that we are told of the startling 
method of a certain literary hack who was required 
to write an article on “Chinese Metaphysics,” a 
subject about which he confessed he knew abso- 
lutely nothing. ‘Then, how did you manage it?” 
he was asked. “Oh ! easily enough. I first read 
up in the Encyclopædia Britannica the article on 
‘China,’ and then I read up the article on ‘ Meta- 
physics,’ and, having digested them, judiciously 
blended the two.” I think that the writer of a 
paragraph about Alfred Stevens, from a North 
British journal before me, must have adopted a 
similar course in reference to his remarks about 
that distinguished Belgian painter, whom he evidently 
confounds with our English decorative artist of the 
same name. 

mot 

Of course, it is absurd to be a Belgian and be 
called Alfred Stevens. But I recall several similar 
instances of misnamed French artists. There was 
John Lewis Brown, who drew and painted horses 


and horsemen in the hunting field in a manner that . 


should have settled the matter of his nationality 
'beyond the peradventure of a doubt, if there had 
been any doubt about it. But there was none. Не 
was a Frenchman through and through, and spoke 
nota word of English. By ће way, I speak of him 
in the past—but I am not sure that he is not still 
alive. Another Frenchman of Frenchmen is named 
George Washington; he, also, draws horses, and 
paints them in water-colours delightfully. One of 
the most accomplished draughtsmen and painters of 
women of fashion in all Paris is Albert Lynch. He 
is neither English, Irish, nor American, and he 
speaks no language but French and Spanish. He 
hails from South America. 

THE EDITOR, 
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The Editor's Table. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These columns are free to all, It is only required that (1) 
questions dealing with different topics be written on separate 
sheets of faper with the writer's name and address on the back 
of cach, and that (2) stamps accompany all pictures, drawings, 
prints, elc., to be returued. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the EDITOR OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 37 & 38, 
Strand, London. ' 


anything you think suitable for the magazine. We shall 
always be glad to consider contributions from any source. { 
The “outsider” of to-day may become the “regular con- 1 
tributor " of to-morrow, if he is able to supply what is needed, 4 
5. Е. and Авт WoRKER.—Most of the leading art schools 
will ге-ореп from September to October. Your best course 
is to peruse the announcements of those who advertise in our 
columns—they include some of the best private schools—and | | 
write for prospectuses to the managers of the ones that seem 4 
most likely to suit your purpose. It would be well to say what, ~ 
if any, art instruction you have had. 
CHINA PAINTER.—(1) At least two firings will be needed, as 
the gold cannot be put over the tint before firing. The simplest 
way is to cover the china with the tint, and then have it fired 
before drawing the design. If after painting, you dry the 
colours thoroughly in the oven, you can outline in gold with 
safety, but be careful not to run the gold on to the colour. 
(2) Weare unable to tell you where, in England, you can buy 
the American portable kilns for firing your work at home. 
(3) Certainly, tar oil and fat oil may be used together; the 
statement that you cite to the contrary is erroneous. 


WATER-COLOUR PRACTICE. 

P. F. G. thinks tbat he has spoilt a water-colour sketch by 
laying in the sky unevenly, and asks if there is any remedy. 
Undoubtedly. Let him turn the drawing upside down, and, 
with a flat camel's hair brush and plenty of clean water, wet 
it all over; then with gentle rubbing, keeping the brush 
constantly full of water, level the inequalities. To remove 
the more stubborn blemishes, a sponge may be necessary. 

MILLICENT seems to have had a similar trouble, which, how- ` 
ever, is not confined to her sky; but our answer to P.F.G. applies 
equally to her case. We may add that by wetting an uneven 
wash with а soft brush and water, and rubbing it very lightly 
and rapidly with a cloth, the tint may be made to look even, 
and, at the same time, have a granulated appearance that 
answers well for old walls, backgrounds, portraits, and all 
places for which a rather rough surface is desirable. When 
a tint cannot be got at once of the required depth or tone, it 
must be gone over with other washes of colour until the 

。 object shall be attained ; but in doing so, care must be taken 
not to disturb the under colour. When a wash of colour is laid 
on the paper, leave it to dry before again working on it. 
Any defect observed may then be rectified more easily. 
(2) For sketching purposes, when a very light kit is desirable, 
we know oí nothing better than Rowney's “Registered 
Sketching Case," which was illustrated in tlieir advertisement 
last month. (3) One coupon is sufficient for any competition 
announced in the number. 


A PORTABLE CAMERA OBSCURA. 

This is a simple little device to aid the student in sketching 
from nature. Anyone handy with the glue-pot, saw, and 
plane can make such a machine with a very little outlay of 
money. With its assistance the young sketcher out-of-doors 
can correct his perspective; and not only that; it will be 
found a help for drawing the interior of a room. Cloud 
forms, too, can be traced on the ground-glass before they can 
change, and the sketch thus obtained can be enlarged by the 
use of squared paper or pantograph. 

Make the box about twelve inches in length, four in depth, 


TO PROVE AN ETCHING WITHOUT A PRESS. 

HOLLAR.—Of course, a good press for printing etchings is 
rather a costly affair. There is a way, however, of proving 
your plate without a press. Ink it in the usual way, and then 
pour plaster of Paris over it. When the plaster hardens, 
warm the plate and take off the plaster, which you will find 
bas taken an impression equal to the finest India proof. 


TO OXIDIZE SILVER. 

S. F. P.—An excellent preparaticn fcr oxidizing silver is а 
solution of platina in hot aqua regina (or one part nitric acid 
to {wo parts muriatic), Let the fluid evaporate; wash the 
powder in water and dry it. Then dissolve the powder in 
water or alcohol and keep the solution in a bottle for use. 
The silver object having been well cleaned, apply the solution 
with a soft brush and let it dry. If a very dark oxide be 
desired, warm the silver until it gets as black as is required. 
Шаға off what is superfluous and clean as with ordinary 
silver. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


“Е.В. writes :— May I suggest that you supplement the 
articles on ‘ Modelling’ in your delightful ARTS AND CRAFTS 
by a chapter on Casting in Plaster, which seems to me the 
legitimate conclusion of that work, and which is not in 
Lantéri's work on Modelling ? "一 It shall be done. 

BLACK AND ХҮнітЕ.-(1) Of course, one must be a good 
draughtsman before one can become an illustrator. (2) Yes, 
any line drawing in pure black and white can be reproduced 
mechanically, by “ process,” for illustrating purposes. (3) If 
you will carefully read the paragraph again, we think you 
will see that it allows of no such construction. 

S1GMA.—Naturally, we must have a staff of “regular con- 
tributors,” but the fact need not hinder you from submitting 


and six in width. In the middle of one end of it let a hole be 
bored (as at A in my diagram), in which insert a doubly con- 
vex lens ; and at the other end, inside the box, place a piece 
of looking-glass (as at В), inclining it at an angle of 45°, or 
midway between horizontal and perpendicular, so as to reflect 
objects upward. Part of the top of the box must be made to 
act as a lid or cover upon hinges (as at D), and the space 
beneath filled up by a piece of ground-glass (C), upon which 
the objects or scenes are reflected with the greatest beauty 
and exactness. The line E indicates sides of thin leather or 
cloth tacked on the cover and sides of the box to. keep off as 
much of the circumambient light as possible. In some 
cameras, instead of a fixed lens, a sliding tube, with a lens at 
the extremity, is employed. The inside of the box should be 
painted over with lamp-black, or if that is not handy, it may 
be stained with ink. The machine has not been patented, 
and therefore anyone may make it.—G. S. MITCHELL. 


THE SURREY Акт CIRCLE EXHIBITION held at the Art 
Gallery, Croydon, from June 14th to 18th, contained an 
interesting display of work. The “ Circle" owes much of its 
success to the efforts of Mr. Sidney Moore, honorary secretary 
and in recognition of this he was presented with a bea 
cabinet containing twenty-three sketches and pictures b 
fellow-members. Notable among the exhibitors were 2 
Toft with a Statuette. “Young Vulcan” ; Alexander Man 


Study of a Head” ; Claude Hayes, Adam Proctor, Monta; 
Smythe, and Tatton Winter. 5 
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THE LATE GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, R.A., O.M., D.C.L., LL.D. 


Facsimile of the Etching by Professor ALPHONSE LEGROS. 
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Watts as the greatest artist whom the British 

school has produced ; he was certainly the most 

accomplished master of imaginative art, andasa 
portrait painter he ranks among the finest exponents 
of this form of practice whose names are recorded 
іп our history. As а sculptor, too, he achieved real 
distinction. Not many men, indeed, have been so 
nobly endowed, or have used remarkable gifts with 
such consistent judgment and with such absolute 
devotion to the highest principles. He will always 
be remembered as a practical advocate of all that 
is worthiest and noblest in artistic expression, as a 
teacher of great truths concerning which he had an 
unhesitating conviction, and to the advancement of 
which he was prepared to give the whole of his 
energies. Yet, with all hisfaith inthevalue of didactic 
painting, he was not content to depict a persuasive 
motive in a popular manner, or to strive for the atten- 
tion of the crowd by doing work which would 
satisfy merely the lovers of a telling subject. Neither 
was he a pedant who sought to impress by abstruse- 
ness and by vaguely suggesting ideas which were too 
profound to be intelligible to ordinary minds. 
The middle course which he steered between these 
two extremes led him to achievement which was 
always distinguished, always lofty in intention, and 
beautiful in conception, and yet was unfailingly 
clear and explanatory in its educational purpose. 
No one who has studied his work would fail to 
perceive the perfection of sympathy which inspires 
it throughout, and assuredly no one, whether in 
agreement with his teaching or not, could deny the 
single-mindedness which dignified his effort and 
gave a peculiar charm to all his productions. 

One of the most interesting charactistics of his 
technical method was his avoidance of all those 
tricks of handling and all those executive manner- 
isms which mark an artist as a follower of this or 
that school. His style was based at the outset upon 
minute and careful study of the Elgin marbles, and 
was amplified by the impressions which he received 
in his early manhood during a period of some years 
spent in Italy. Upon this basis he built up a purely 
personal manner, a mode of rendering his mental 
creations which was as peculiar to himself as the 
ideas upon which he drew for the presentation of his 
theories about human life. He was ап idealistin his 
creed, so in his methods he kept clear of everything 
Which would tend to bind him down to literalism of 
interpretation. or actuality of record. At the same 
time no one knew better how realism could be used 
to make credible an imaginative composition, or how 
essential careful understanding of nature and close 
Observation of facts were to give a due measure of 


[Г is scarcely ап exaggeration to speak of Mr. 


«< Meaning to pictorial fantasies. Не shirked none of 


the grammar of his craft, and his scholarly draughts- 


George Frederick Watts. 


manship, his noble sense of form, his broad and 
massive modelling and his serious management of 
tone relations all show how sincere a student he was, 
and how well equipped for attempting the highest 
flights in art. 

That his influence upon the artists of this country 
has been considerable may be taken as a matter 
of course, and that it will endure may equally be 
assumed. But he has not left any large school of 
followers or of imitators, who are trying to carry 
out his ideas in his particular way. The strength 
of his influence comes from his practical advocacy 
through his working life of nearly seventy years— 
he was born in 1817 and first exhibited in 1837—of 
the claims of the finest type of design. In his 
sculpture and in his pictures, his portraits not 
excepted, the decorative intention is as apparent 
as the didactic, and few .painters have proved more 
clearly how effectively decoration can be allied with 
intellectual art. That he did not execute a series 
of important mural paintings which would have 
borne comparison with the achievements of the 
masters of the Italian Renaissance was certainly not 
his fault ; this type of practice he specially desired 
to adopt, and he proved by his frescoes in the 


‘Houses of Parliament and the Hall of Lincoln’s 


Inn that he was wholly fitted for such under- 
takings. But his aspirations in this direction were 
not encouraged by the public—the refusal of his 
offer to decorate the hall of Euston Railway Station 
is a matter of history—and more or less against his 
will he was forced to paint easel pictures instead. 
However, in these the soundness of his creed is so 
plainly proved that all artists who wish to be guided 
by a great example can learn from his canvases the 
lessons they desire. It isin this way especially that 
his influence will be permanent and will tend rather 
to increase than diminish. Moreover, in other 
directions he made felt his educational power during 
the later years of his life—by his encouragement of 
applied artand by his ready support of all effort which 
tended to popularise the higher forms of decoration. 
Happily his wife, who has so admirably seconded 
his schemes for the elevation of public taste, lives 
to carry on this part of his work. She helped him 
devotedly for nearly twenty years, and now it can 
well be imagined that the fulfilment of his aims 
will be regarded by her as a sacred trust. It is 
necessary, however, that all lovers of art should 
remember what a debt of gratitude they owe to a 
man who hasnever failed in his mission as a teacher 
of the purest and finest form of zesthetics, who has 
laboured always to benefit the people of this country, 
and has sacrificed much for the sake of the arts 
which were to him the engrossing interest of his 
life. 

A. L. BALDRY. 
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Sketchine from Nature. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS. 


I—SELECTION OF SUBJECT. 


N sketching with the point, the first thing to do 
l is to indicate very lightly the ensemble ; that 
is to say, put down a few faint lines to 
bound the whole of the subject, or show, at 
least, where the principal parts of it are to come 
on the paper. This is of very great importance. 
The sketching of animals in motion, clouds, ships 
under sail, and many other things can never go 
much further. To neglect mapping out the ensemble 
is also to run the risk of being carried beyond the 
limits of the sketch-block. You begin with some 
interesting object on a scale so large that you find 
as you go on that you have no room for the other 
objects that you intended to include in your sketch. 
The position of the principal objects or parts being 
lightly indicated, the next thing to do is to test 
their relative distances and proportions. Beginners 
are too apt to omit even this necessary precaution. 
It is a fact that one cannot without much practice 
make absolutely sure of proportions, for one cannot 
measure everything, and the means that can be 
used in sketching are rather rough. But that is no 
reason for failing altogether to attend to this 
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important matter. Much of the difficulty experienced 
by novices is easily avoidable. They try to take in 
so much of the scene that it cannot be perceived at 
the same glance. Hence their ensemble is an 
artificial one, and to render it properly it is 
requisite that the draughtsman imagine himself so 
placed that the objects might be fully seen at one 
and the same time. To do this requires consider- 
able practical acquaintance with perspective, and 
some facility in composition. Such sketching is 
not for beginners. They should fix their eye upon 
some particular object, and take into their sketch 
only what can be clearly seen at the same time with 
that object. Having mapped out the subject so 
limited, it will be found easy to determine the main 
proportions by measuring with the pencil or pen, 
held out at arm’s length. There are various means 
of simplifying even this simple process. One of 
the best is an empty frame or mat the size of the 
proposed sketch, on which a few strings or rubber 
bands can be disposed to follow the leading lines, 
and mark by their intersections the principal points 
of the subject. It is necessary to hold this in the 
one position with regard to the eye while the strings 
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LANDSCAPE SKETCH BY THEODORE ROUSSEAU. 
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are being adjusted. That done, the frame сап be 
laid upon the drawing-block and the desired points 
can be marked with the pencil point. But the main 
thing is to accustom the eye to measuring distances. 
Such aids as this should, asa rule, be resorted to 
only as tests of the measurements taken by the eye. 

In selecting the subject of a landscape sketch, 
try to secure from one position as many as possible 
of the following results : (r) Variety of objects with 
diversity of forms and features of а picturesque 
or otherwise attractive character ; (2) diversity of 
character and direction in the lines of those objects ; 
(3) diversity of heights in the objects, avoiding (a) 
accidental unpleasing continuity of line ; (b) large 
masses of blank or uninteresting surface, and (c) of 
the predominance of unbroken, vertical, diagonal, 
and horizontal lines; (4) in combination with all 
this, a bold, effective foreground. 


II. 一 TREES AND FOLIAGE. 

LANDSCAPE painters are often indifferent as to the 
accurate representation of the foliage of particular 
kinds of trees ; but, in a broad way, they are careful 
to indicate the general character of the family to 
which the trees belong. In his preliminary studies 
the conscientious artist will, as a rule, secure an 
accurate portrait of the oak, elm, ash, beech, or 
willow, as the case may be, that is to appear in his 
picture. 

To convey the idea of the species of a tree by 
means of a sketch, be careful to represent the 
peculiarities of its trunk conformation and bark 
| markings. Ав a rule, the skeletons throw out 

branches, beginning by sweeping downward, and 
gradually tending upward toward the sky. Of 
course, however, there will be a great diversity of 

* length, direction, and sweep іп the branches toward 
the centre of a tree; and they will all generally 
ramify out into smaller branchings, like the out- 
spread fingers of а hand, especially at their fips. 
They will also decrease in thickness from the lower 
part of the tree upward. Note well the ramifica- 
tions of the branches—where they are angular, 
where they are curved, the manner in which the 
foliage hangs upon them ; and of the massiveness 
or the looseness of the foliage, as well as of the 
angularity or roundness of the leaves. 

The student will not have been long at work 
from nature before he will of himself have made 
the observation that the foliage of trees is almost 
always darker than the ground at their base. The 
reason is that not only are the leaves of trees 
generally of a darker colour than grass or the bare 
earth, but we see much of the shadow side of 
leaves and branches, while of the earth beneath us 
we see the principal masses lit by the sun or sky. 
That this simple principle, however, is not always 
borne in mind by artists is shown by many of their 
sketches, which are unsatisfactory, even to them- 
selves, they do not know why, and which would be 
quite successful if they had attended to this general 
truth, that the sky is usually the lightest space in a 

| subject, the ground next, and upright objects, if full 
Of detail, like trees or the more rugged sorts of 
rocks, the darkest. Ав these last are commonly 
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found in the middle distance, it may be laid down 
as ageneral rule (with many exceptions) that the 
middle distance contains the principal dark masses 
of the landscape. It is bad to erect this rule into a 


‚ AN OLD MILL BY A GRAVEYARD. 


formula,as some French landscape painters do ; 
but it is even worse to ignore it where itapplies, as 
many of our landscape painters do, in their less 


finished work. Because rules of this sort, founded 


on nearly universal experience, may be misapplied, 
it does not follow that they are useless. Young 
artists, who sometimes regard them as empirical 
“recipes,” only display their own ignorance in so 
doing. We will give as many as possible of those 
“recipes” without always taking up the space 
that would be required to explain the natural facts 
on which they are founded. Our readers will 
understand that they are intended to guide observa- 
tion, not to supersede it. 2 
Іп water-colour sketching, we advise that the 


distance be painted first, the sky next, carrying its 


dominant tone over the distance, and perhaps a 
little into the middle distance. It may be remarked 
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here that a modifying tone in water-colour has а theskymay be overcast and the foreground of snow 
much stronger effect when placed over the local ог white marble; a rocky hillside may come in full 
tones than when these come over it. The decided sunlight against the sky, while the level ground at 

š; . its base may be dark 
with the shadow of some 
other hill; but these ex- 
ceptional effects, interest- 
ing as they are when 
well done, may be neg- 
lected, at first, by the 
student and amateur, 
Those more customary, 
to which we have re- 
ferred, are also, as a rule, 
more impressive and 
easier to manage. 
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(To be continued.) 


NEVER make a drawing 
out of doors and colour 
it from memory. The 
effects of light and shade 
upon the spot are invalu- 
able, and cannot be pro- 
^ : duced with accuracy at a 

BACK OF THE BEACH: SAND DUNES. distance. ТЕБ Dad mimo 
tice even to touch up or 
deepen tones away from 

grays of the distance are best got by covering Ње object or at another hour from the one originally 
down the local tints with the blue or gray of the selected. 
sky ; the broken tones of the middle distance, by THE French animal painter, Philippe Rousseau 
painting the local colours over this pale sky colour. —not to be confounded with Theodore Rousseau, 
Similarly, it will be found by experience that the the more famous landscape painter—used to say 
foreground, if of the same nature as the middle that he never got a more valuable bit of advice 
distance, will partake largely of its coloration ; but — than that from his teacher, who told him to bear in 
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SKETCHED АТ ETRETAT: WASHING CLOTHES ON THE BEACH. 


[ there will be, here and there, touches of stronger mind that in the blue of the sky it is necessary 
_ ава E colour. Of course, the middle distance to put in for a morning sky some lake, for mid-day 
may e grass and the foreground a ploughed field; some brown red, and vermilion for the evening, 
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Тһе Training of an Illustrator. 


(Continued from page 64.) 


ILI.. FIRST STEPS IN PRACTICE. 


F you have not sufficient confidence in your 
І drawing ability to Беріп at once with the 
pen, let your first few sketches be made with 

the aid of a slight outline in pencil, just to 

‚ assure the proportion and well placing of your 
subject. Afterwards erase most of the pencil lines, 
leaving the merest guide to go by. By this means 
you avoid roughening the surface of the bristol- 
board by rubbing out errors and correcting. To 
transfer a drawing, it is only necessary to scribble, 
so to speak, all over the back of the paper with a 
soft black pencil, then lay the drawing on the 
cardboard, and carefully go over all the outlines 
with a sharply pointed 
hard pencil; on lifting 


the рарег-а complete 


tracing will be found be- : 


neath. 
Now let us suppose 
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your first subject to be 
a landscape, though the ==. 
same method is equally << 
applicable to figures. Di- 
vide the light and shade === 
into two grand masses; 
begin with the darkest 
parts, and lay them in 
with simple parallel lines, 
keeping the shadows broad and flat, and leaving 
the lights entirely clean at first. Then recross these 
lines with others, parallel as before, letting their 
direction be in whatever manner will best suggest 
the forms to be interpreted. This is to a great 
extent a matter of feeling with the artist, and can 
only be acquired by practice. For this reason it 
is well to begin by copying some good pen and 
ink drawings, and, after studying the manner of 
recrossing and directing 
the lines, it will be easier 
to interpret for oneself the 
forms in nature. Upon 
the depth of tone desired 
in a shadow depends the 
number of times that the 
lines must be crossed and 
recrossed (which process 
is called hatching), but 
great care must be taken 
that the lines of one set 
are entirely dry before 
another set is begun, for 
blotted lines will spoil the work. In a very black 
mass of shadow the tone may be put in with a 
fine-pointed sable brush, and the small, deep 
accents that occur in a drawing may be put in 
solidly with the pen. A coarse-pointed pen should 


Fig. 14-1 gradation with 
horizontal lines varied in 
thickness, suggesting clouds. 


Fig. 15.—Cross-hatching 
with slightly oblique lines. 


. of the subject, to be able = 


be used for bold, strong lines, and а very fine one 
where delicate modelling is needed, generally in 
the lightest parts. Тһе half tints should be 
modelled with the greatest care, a medium-sized 
pen being used for the general work. Make the 
lines light at first, deepening as required, for it is 
very easy to increase the 
strength of a line, but 
very difficult to lighten 
it. If a mistake is made, 
and a tone is too dark, it 
can only be rectified by 
careful scratching with a 
sharp knife. The knife is 
also used sometimes ‘in a 
large mass of black, where 
a few brilliant lights are 
to be picked out. Very 
strong effects may be pro- 
duced in this way. 

There are a few things to be specially remem- 
bered while working which are necessary to a 
successful result. In the first place, be careful but 
not шта; confidence is needed to carry on the 
lines unbroken; they must not be patched and 
joined. In modelling, graduale the lines to pro: 
duce a strong effect. Heavy lines must be used in 
the dark parts, and very fine lines made with the 
small pen in the light parts. If a blot is made 
where it is not wanted, the drawing is not neces- 
sarily spoiled; the ink may be taken up at once 
with blotting paper and the spot scratched out 
with a sharp knife. After this, if the paper is 
smoothed down and polished with the back of the 
knife, lines may be drawn over it again with a fine 
pen. When the drawing is finished, rub out the 
pencil marks. ` 


Fig. 16.—A gradation with 
slightly inclined lines, useful 
for skies. 


IV.—HaTCHING AND Cross-HATCHING. 


To the beginner in pen drawing it is at first a great 
relief to be allowed to use cross-hatching. It is so 
easy to make a light tint darker, an uneven tint 
more even by adding a — 

few lines drawn across 
those already made. But 
the true use of cross- 
hatching is to represent 
the material, the texture 


to discriminate between 
flesh and drapery, drapery 
and foliage, foliage and 
rock surface. For this it 
is necessary to be able to 
vary from a smooth and 
flowing texture to a rough and highly irregular one ; 
to distinguish various sorts of leafage—the loose 


Fig. 17.—Oblique lines in 
opposite directions. 


Arts and Crafts. x 


and floating character of the elm, the stiffness of 
the oak, the large broad leaves of the chestnut, and 
the narrow leaves of the willow. То do all this 
with certainty the beginner must learn how to 
produce many varieties of 
texture separately, and then 
notice how they affect one 
another when used together. 
Separately, one may mean 
no more than another, like 
the letters of the alphabet ; 
but together, if they are used 
with knowledge, they be- 
come really expressive, and 
may stand not only for 
shadow and light, but for 
Fig. 18.—Pine Foliage. greater and less complexity, 
suggesting here а thinly 
clad branch and there a mass of tangled foliage. 

In shading an object like the rounded trunk of a 
tree, the lines will follow the modelling of the 
surface ; the even face of a wall of cut stone and its 
horizontal layers will be shown by a tint mostly of 
horizontal lines. Іп all cases the effect of perspective 
in making lines seem to ap- 
proach one another as they 
recede should be observed. 
It is one of the most im- 
portant means of obtaining 
an expression of distance 
or of roundness in pen 
drawing. Тһе lines above 
the eye should run down 
toward the horizon, while 
those below should run up 
to meet them. “This may 
seem an arbitrary rule, but 
where horizontal lines occur in nature it will be 
found that they follow it, as in the layers of many 
rocks and the strips of bark that frequently peel off 
from the trunk of the birch-tree. 

It is sometimes enough to give character to a 
piece of cross-hatching to let one set of lines 


Fig. 19.—Oak Foliage. 


Fig. 20.—Example of the use of horizontal lines, 


predominate, while a rough but even texture, like 


that of cloth, is best represented by lines crossing - because they have not clearly observed the things 


in all directions. Where the dominant lines show 
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the modelling of the subject, the lines crossing them 
should be very slight and as few as may be, so as 
not to obscure the important facts of form. 
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Fig. 21.—Treatment of Foreground Herbage. 


Usually it is best not to let the crossed lines form 
squares, because the tint so produced is monotonous 
and rather disagreeable. Nevertheless, in indicating 
roughly reflections in still water this plan may 
be followed. Тһе reason is that, the water being 
quite level, all the slight 
lines that are caused by 
the current take a hori- 
zontal direction, while 
the lines of the reflected 
image show distinctly 
only where they cross 
these at right angles. 
But it is, for the same 
reason, truer to work 
the whole in horizontal 
touches, taking special 
pains, however, with the 
reflections of the upright 
branches. Тһе first method is ргас- 
tically the best where a large distant 
mass of reflected colour is to be 
given; the second where the subject 
is a foreground one and the reflections 
should be wrought out in detail. у 

There is much to be learned about 
the treatment of water. It will be 
the special subject of our next paper. 

(To be continued.) 


Fig. 22.—Willow Foliage. 


Do not use the term “reflection” and 
"shadow" indiscriminately. Young 
ladies are apt to speak of reflections as 
shadows—shadows of trees in water, 
etc. Trees or other: objects do not 
cast shadows on the surface of water 
unless the water is muddy or dis- 
coloured. Тһе shadow on clear 
water is projected on the bottom. 
Many artists will dispute this fact, but it is 
У. W. 


in nature. 
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Flowers in their Season, 


WITH PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING ۰ 


IX.—ROSES: THEIR TREATMENT IN OIL AND 
WATER COLOURS. (Continued from page 74.) 


RIDE Roses should have a thin wash of very 
B much diluted gamboge over the whole 
flower, excepting on the curled over petals, 
where the highest lights occur. Then 
put in your deeper tones with pure gamboge (or 
aureolin); in the shadows mix with neutral tint, 
and if they are too cold or green in tone, add a 
touch of Indian yellow or orange cadmium. Put 
some deep touches of Indian yellow in the centre, 
and, now and then, even some raw sienna. The 
shadows of the outside petals occasionally have a 
touch of olive green, or, if lighter, Hooker's green. 
The cool, grey shadows of the single petals, that 
seem almost purplish by contrast with the warm 
yellow, are rendered by cobalt blue and rose madder, 
or, if too purplish, simply by neutral tint. 

Yellow Roses (Pearl or Tea Roses)—Wash а tone 
of thin cadmium yellow or Indian yellow over the 
whole rose. The colours for the shadows are the 
same as those given for Bride roses, but you must 
keep them in a warmer and more pinkish hue, with 
a touch of rose madder instead of green, and 
Indian yellow or cadmium orange instead of gam- 
boge or aureolin. A tea rose usually has a touch 
of rose madder in the yellow all over. 

Catherine Mermet Roses.—Over the whole flower 
wash a thin tone of rose madder. The bluish 
shadows are. painted with rose madder and a 
touch of cobalt blue, and the deep warm ones with 
more rose madder and a touch of Indian yellow or 
orange cadmium; in the deepest shadow of the 
outside petals use madder and raw sienna, and 
often a touch of olive green. Be very careful to 
preserve the values, and be sure not to put too 
heavy or black shadows in light roses of any 
colour. No strong blacks or browns should ever 
be used. A grey shadow may be painted with 

cobalt and rose madder. 

La France Roses—Wash over the flower a thin tone 
of rose madder or crimson lake, leaving the high 
lights on the curled-over petals white, and deepen 
the shadows with the same, the grey ones having a 
little cobalt mixed with the other colour, or evena 
thin tone of neutral tint. Where the pink is stronger 
or transparent, and therefore has a warmer tone, 
add some scarlet lake. Тһе La France rose 15 
usually on a bluish tone of pink, but do not there- 
fore feel bound to mix blue everywhere with the 
pink, but simply omit yellows, the rose madder or 
crimson lake both being of a bluish tint in them- 
selves. 

In painting these roses in oil colours, the colours 
of the same names for water colours may be used. 
Тһе various tones of pink and red, of course, will 
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call for the use of more or less white—which 
pigment in water-colour painting, of course, should 
not be employed at all. In oil you can use a good 
deal of vermilion or Chinese vermilion, too, mixed 
with white for your lightest and brightest pink tones. 
For the light roses white is used everywhere ; for 
the darker ones only in .the lights, while the 
shadows ought to be transparent. Some siccatif 
should be added whenever lake or rose madder is 
used much, these two being very slow drying 
colours. 

The Mermets and such light roses are treated 
with the same colours as in water colours, except 
the yellows that are used with the pink, and which 
are to be replaced by the Naples yellow, all the 
varieties of which—there are Nos. r, 2, and 3, and 
опе called greenish Naples yellow—are useful for 
roses. Where there is a touch of strong yellow 
in the ouside petals next to the calyx, take some 
strontium yellow with the white, if in full light, 
while in shadow some yellow ochre, less white, and 
a touch of ivory black are used. 

For the white and yellow roses, such as Bride, 
Pearl and so on, strontium is very useful mixed 
with white for the highest lights and strongest 
yellow tones. 'The Naples yellows are used for 
softer and more subdued tones. For the shadows 
use king's yellow, strontium yellow, or cadmium 
with less white апа some ivory black. Yellow ochre 
and raw sienna may also be used, and if the tones 
are greenish add a touch of cobalt blue. The 
greys next to the high lights are made with 
emerald green, vermilion, and white. 

Suggestions for the treatment of deep red roses 
for both oil and water colours were given last 
month. 


X.—TREATMENT OF ROSE LEAVES. 


HERE is so much diversity in the leaves of 
roses that those of each variety should be 
studied as carefully as the flower. Green 
leaves to the uninitiated are only green 

leaves, no matter whether they belong to a 
Jacqueminot or to a white rose, and yet they are 
very different, both in colour and іп texture. 
Leaves of the Mermet and Bride roses, which look 
more or less alike, have a light, delicate, but green 
green, smooth surface, with the veins only slightly 
indicated on the upper side. In painting these in 
water colour, one may use aureolin and Antwerp 
blue (or cobalt), also Hooker’s green, the highest 
lights being a trifle colder, with more blue and 
sometimes a touch of rose madder to soften 
the green, if too strong, In shadow the same leaves 
should still be green and not blackish ; they may be 
put in with Indian yellow and cobalt or Antwerp blue, 


BY FRIEDA VOELTER REDMOND. 
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and, if necessary, a little rose madder or light red. 
If the veins show at all, draw them in with a little 
stronger tone of the same colour, and blend them 
off on one side into nothing. The back of the 
leaves is of a delicate tone of light green, for which 
one may use a very thin wash of cobalt or Antwerp 
blue and some yellow ochre. The veins on that 
side, being raised, are usually the lightest part, and 
are to be left white ; if they seem too hard that way, 
they may be covered with light yellow ochre later on. 
The shadows underneath the veins, which make them 
appear raised, are grey, and are put in with cobalt 
blue, ochre, and rose madder. The leaves of the 
yellow pearl rose are dark grey, or often brownish 
grey, with strong high lights. A good tone may 
be made of cobalt blue and raw sienna, with a 
touch of rose or brown madder. The edges are 
often curled under, which makes them appear 
darker, and they should be accentuated with a few 
broken touches of olive green. The backs of these 
leaves are very pinkish, calling for rose madder, 
used pure, or with a touch of cobalt, or pure thin 
brown madder. The veins, if a strong red, may 
be drawn in with crimson lake. As for the leaves 
of the large purplish roses like the Mrs. John Lang 
and the American Beauty, they, like the roses 
themselves, are less refined and delicate, and 
rather of a dull, more ordinary green, and flat and. 
rather uninteresting in shape. They call for 
Indian yellow, Antwerp blue, and some light red, 
or for a stronger green the light red may be 
omitted. In the shadows olive green and Antwerp 
blue will be needed. 


XI.—BACKGROUND FOR ROSES: IN WATER 
i AND OIL COLOURS. 


OR pink roses, and, of course, other pink 
flowers, a light grey background always 
looks well and refined. The grey should 
be of a cool, rather purplish tone. In 

painting roses in water colours, this tone may be 
made of neutral tint, or, if needed warmer, of ivory 
black, much diluted. A thin wash of Vandyke 
brown is also good, or a light olive, which should 
be different from the green used in the leaves. For 
almost crimson flowers, like the Mrs. John Lang 
and American Beauty roses (and also for bright red 
ones, such as poppies) a faint grey background is 
effective and most refined. 

White roses, and white flowers generally, may 
have almost any coloured background except grey, 
which, being the colour of their shadows, should 
be avoided in the background. The best back- 
ground for a white flower is the one that makes it 
look whitest, and this need not necessarily be dark, 
as some people suppose. Light blue inclining to 
turquoise, made of Antwerp blue, is good ; so also 
are: lavender, made of rose madder and cobalt ; 
green, made of a thin wash of veridian; pink, 
made of rose madder anda touch of yellow ochre ; 
light red, inclining to terra cotta; or a bright 
yellow, made of a wash of gamboge and a touch 
of Indian yellow and black for the shadow. 

For roses of a delicate yellow, with almost white 
lights, the background should be pale. Use, for 
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instance, a thin tone of light red, with a touch of 
cobalt blue, or a purplish tone made of rose 
madder, cobalt, and, if too purplish, some olive 
green. A tint composed of raw sienna, Antwerp 
blue, and rose madder makes a soft grey, bluish or 
greenish, according to the use, more or less, of the 
Antwerp blue or raw sienna. 

As a rule, light and delicate flowers should have 
an equally light and delicate background ; flowers 
of very strong colour, a neutral one, be it light or 
dark, leaving all the effect to the flowers ; and very 
dark flowers, a medium light one. If possible, put in 
the background with a single wash. If you cannot 
manage this, put on a second and even a third one, 
but be sure that the first one is dry before touching 
it again, and then go over it quickly and with a 
very light hand, so as not to disturb the colour 
underneath. 


XIL—NASTURTIUMS : THEIR TREATMENT IN 
OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 

Е the pale yellow flowers for the local tone 
one may use light cadmium, white and a 
very little ivory black to give quality, in the 
shadows adding raw umber and light red. 

For the deeper toned yellow nasturtium a deeper 

shade of cadmium is desirable ; but if that is not to 

be had, yellow ochre may be combined with light 
cadmium and a very little madder lake added. The 
deep rich crimson flowers may be painted with 
madder lake and bone brown for the general tone, 
and as both colours dry slowly, a little siccatif de 

Courtray mixed with French poppy oil—one drop 

of the siccatif to five of the oil—may be added. 

For the green leaves, Antwerp blue, white, light 

cadmium, vermilion, and ivory black will be needed, 

with the addition of burnt sienna and vermilion in 
the shadows. The stems аге a pale yellow green ; 
they really need no blue, and may be painted with 
light cadmium, white, vermilion, and ivory black. 

If you chance to have in your box some light 

zinober green you will find it very useful for a 

foundation in painting both stems and leaves ; but 

it will be necessary to qualify it with both black 
and red. Always add raw umber in the shadows 
when painting leaves or foliage. 

For the background one may set one’s palette 
with white, yellow ochre, ivory black (to be used 
sparingly), permanent blue and light red. For the 
deeper tones burnt sienna may take the place of 
the light red. 

In Water Colours the brilliant yellow, orange, and 
vermilion of the flowers must be fearlessly repre- 
sented, of course, by their equivalents on the 
palette ; but, to avoid garishness, with such a riot 
of colour, one must be careful about putting in the 
half-tints and shadows. With the yellow flowers, 
especial pains must be taken to keep the colour 
pure. Wash in the general tint, leaving the white 
of the paper for the high lights. For the local 
tone of yellow mix cadmium, yellow ochre, a 
little rose madder or vermilion, according to the 
tint desired, and a touch of lamp black. If this 
seems too greenish, substitute sepia for the lamp 
black, and add thin washes of the latter, later, 


STUDY OF NASTURTIUMS IN WATER COLOURS. BY CLARA GOODYEAR. 
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where the soft grey tint is needed. For the red 
streaks use rose madder, a little cadmium, and 
sepia. Vermilion may be used in some parts 
where a brighter effect is desired. . In the shadows 
the same colours may be used, but with less yellow 
ochre, and for the dark streaks of colour, pure 
rose madder and sepia (with very little water) may 
be put on, in crisp touches, with a fine brush. 

For the local tone of the leaves, which are deli- 
cate blue green, wash with lamp black, with sepia 
and a little cadmium in the shadows. The white 
of the paper is saved for the lights at first, and in 
the finishing are covered with a thin wash of 
cobalt, yellow ochre, and rose madder. Тһе high 
lights may now be picked out with a piece of 
thick blotting paper which has been cut to a point. 


XIII.—GUELDER: ROSES. 


SET of problems different from those of 

A roses and similar double flowers is pre- 

sented here. 'The guelder rose is, perhaps, 

the best of its class of clustered small 

blossoms to study first, because it is the easiest, the 

"form of the mass of clusters being globular, and the 
individual blossoms simple and flat. 

Let us arrange a bunch of the blossoms and 
leaves in a vase, say, of red earthenware, of some 
elegant shape. The balls of flowers are so fat and 
round that one hardly fancies them in a round 
vessel, and they are of such a chill and greenish 
white that one would prefer this red vase to clear 
glass, or even warm brown ware, although neither 
of the latter would be bad. But do not let the 
vessel, whatever it is, be one with much minute 
decoration which you might feel called upon to 
notice in your painting. Our model requires 
treatment too broad and simple for that. 

Place the flowers so that the balls will hang 
about as they do upon the bush. Mass a few of 
them near together; do not have two or more 
masses of equal size and equal illumination, or three 
masses equally distant from each other. And do 
not be impatient if a few leaves obscure from your 
view a portion of one of the clusters of blossoms. 
There are painters of flowers, of no mean skill 
with the brush, who will never allow that very 
graceful and usual chance in areal bunch of flowers 
to appear in their pictures ; but will, with childish 
naiveté, struggle to show the whole of every flower, 
letting no leaf interpose between the spectator and 
any one of them. 

In posing our models, our aim must be to 
emphasise their freshness and abundance, and 
avoid any appearance of studied arrangement. 

The leaves are of all shades of cool greens, 
tender and light—almost as light as the blossom 
at the ends of the newest shoots; the full-grown 
leaves are almost a black green. Draw the mass 
of the clusters of the blossoms, the general outline 
of each leaf, and the lines of direction of the 
stems, and, after painting the background and the 
general colour of the vase and the leaves, block in 
the colour of the shadow of the bloom. “his 
shadow, you will perceive, has much variety in it, 
but is in the main inclined to be greenish, although 
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BY JEAN W. INGLIS. 


(For suggestions for treatment, see page 147.) 


NASTURTIUM DECORATION. 
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in places there is yellow ochre or raw sienna 
very plainly to be seen, and in others a pinkish grey. 
Where the light shines through an overhanging leaf 
upon one of the white balls, it turns it decidedly 
green. The lighted portions of the flowers are 
creamy white. And you will notice that the white 
isnot all solid nor the shadow all unbroken, as it 
would be if the ball were a solid mass. There will 


be little hollows in the white lighted side calling 


XIV.—GUELDER ROSES: THEIR TREATMENT 
IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 

GOOD background for our guelder roses 
A would be a light greenish grey, with a 
tint of purple in the shadows. In oil 
painting, the palette for this may be 
permanent blue, white, yellow ochre, raw umber, 
light red, and ivory black, with the addition of 
madder lake in the darker and cooler tones. For 
the flowers you will need white, yellow ochre, a 
little cobalt, madder lake, and a touch of ivory 
black. With these make a delicate grey for the 
light masses; it will give the general half-tint. 
Use the same colours in the shadows, but with less 
white and more ivory black ; also add burnt sienna. 
For the highest lights use white and a little yellow 
ochre, adding a touch of ivory black, if necessary, 
to correct the crudeness. In the centre a touch of 
light cadmium may be used instead of yellow ochre. 
For the leaves—which are rather warm in 
quality, but of a medium shade, having suggestions 


А] of purple at the tips іп parts—use Antwerp blue, 


for shadows that reach down to the centre of the 
cluster, or a crumpled petal stands shadowed 


among those that are broadly illuminated. Or, in 
the shadow, a blossom or a petal may be lighter 
than the main shadow, from catching a reflected 
light. 
light and shadow is irregular and broken with the 
shapes of the petals, that seem to have to choose 
with great decision just here which side they 
belong to, the light or the dark. 

But, in painting these details, be careful not to 


elaborate too much. We will suppose that you are 


placed at a sufficient distance from your model to 
take in the whole bunch at one glance. Then do 


not paint any more details than are quite clearly 


seen from where you are viewing the actual flowers, 
and compare, with half-shut eyes, the relative dark- 
ness or lightness of this small shadow or this little 
light, with which you are defining the separate 
blossoms with the whole mass of light or shadow of 
the ball of blossoms in which this deviation of shade 
appears. 

In painting the leaves, show their character, 
their deep creases where the veins are, and paint 
the green and brown stems. The admirable pen 
drawing of guelder roses, by Victor Dangon (given 
as an extra supplement this month) may be studied 
with advantage in connection with the model in 
nature. 
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Also, the line of demarcation between the 


white, light cadmium, madder lake, and ivory black, 
with the addition of burnt sienna іп the shadows. 
For the stems, raw umber, white, madder lake, and 
yellow ochre, with the addition of burnt sienna and 
a little permanent blue in the shadows. 

Paint in the flowers at first in general masses of 
light and shade, without much regard to the actual 
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SEMI-CONVENTIONAL ТЕБАТМЕМТ ОБ THE 
: NASTURTIUM. 


details of the flowers forming each ball Ве 
careful, however, to observe the forms of the 
shadows where they meet the lights, as this indi- 
cates the character of the blossoms. In the first 
painting do not put in the highest lights or darkest 
shadows ; these, with other details, should be added 
later, after securing the general effect of colour, 


form, and proportion. 


The Art of Bookbinding. 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ONE 
OF THE FAVOURITE HOBBIES OF THE DAY. 


III.—* FORWARDING” (conlinued). 


1 HE first stages іп the actual binding of the 
book are now approaching. The first step 


is making the headband. It is worked on 
$ a strip of vellum or catgut of the same 
width as the margin of the boards, and two threads 
.of coloured silk are required. 


Fig. 24.—Headbanding. - 


The book is nipped іп one.end of the press with 
the back slightly tilted towards the worker. A 
needle threaded with silk is passed down through 
the middle of the second section on the left and 
brought out below the kettle-stitch, The needle is 
unthreaded, and the silk pulled through till about 
half an inch is left, which is frayed out and pasted 
-down, the free end hanging loosely along the back. 
Half an inch of the second thread is also frayed 
-out and pasted down, and the free end left hanging 
over the fore-edges. (Fig. 24.) 

The vellum having been placed in position, with 
a small margin on the left for convenience in hold- 
ing, the first thread is passed round it from back to 


Fig. 25.—Snipping inside corners off boards. 


front twice, and slipped between the cover and the 
book, to steady it while the second thread is passed 
cover the first and round the vellum twice, and fixed 
in the same manner. The two threads are treated 
alternately as this last till the headband is worked 
right across. То keep the headband in place, a 
thread must at intervals be passed down through 


the middle of a section and under the kettle-stitch 
and pulled up fairly firm. 

To finish off the headband, one thread should be 
passed down in the same manner as the first thread 
was at the start, and left outside, and the other 
simply pulled round it. “hen both are cut off, 
frayed out, and stuck down. Тһе ends of vellum 
are cut off neatly, close to the silk, which is just 
touched with paste to prevent it from slipping. 

Variations of this headband can be made quite 
casily, either by twisting the threads differently or 
by using two or three catguts placed one on top of 
or in front of the other. In that case the silk is 
worked in and out, over the one and under the 
other in a figure of eight. 

The pages of the book must now be encased in a 
covering or * cap" of brown paper, for protection 
during the final stages, the first of which is to line 


the back, which is necessary, to keep the sections 
in place when the book is in use. Nip the book in 
the press by its fore-edges. Now cut a slip of 
brown paper slightly longer and wider than the 
back of the book. Glue the back; lay the paper 
оп and rub it down evenly with a folder. Damp 
again with water and rub again till it is firmly stuck 
down all over, paying particular attention to the 
headbands. When dry, trim the edges to the size 


of the back, and sandpaper any inequalities. 


We have now arrived at the actual covering of 
the book. First sandpaper the edge of the paper 
that lies pasted over on the boards. Then hammer 
the edges of the boards until they are quite smooth. 
Next open them back, one at a time, resting the 
book on them and, in a sloping direction inwards, 
starting from the outside, cut one-eighth of aninch 
off the boards at the four corners nearest the back. 
(Fig. 25.) 

The slips are now pasted into the galleys. Open 
the boards right back, paste the slips on the under 
side and leave them to soak a minute or two. Then 
close the boards in the right position and rub the 
slips into the galleys. Remove the " cap. Place 
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tins in and outside of each board and insert the 
whole in the press. 

Next, the leather must be pared. 
inch longer each way than the book. 
opened out flat on 
the wrong side of 
the leather and run 
a pencil round ac- 
curately, marking 
also the notches 
just made and con- 
necting them with 
lines. 

The leather: needs 
paring, and great 
care must be exercised in preparing the knife for this 
purpose. The tool used is a “French paring-knife,” 
which is wide and flat with a rounded end; and it 
must be ground exquisitely smoothly, on one side 
only. Strop it well and begin to pare from just 
inside the lines outwards towards the edge, in a 
smooth slope, holding the leather firmly with the 
left hand and keeping the blade of the knife quite 
flat. The back must also be pared, especially down 
the lines. It would be well to practise this process, 
as a false cut would ruin the leather, which, too, 
must be absolutely smooth and even. 

When the cover is sufficiently 
pared, draw the lines again and 
then paste all over with fairly thick 
paste. Double the covers together 
and leave the paste to soak a few 
minutes. Now, open them, and re- 
move any lumps there may be and 
lay the book down exactly to the 
lines on one side. Then lift up the 
other side and pull it gently over 
the book. Stand the book on its 
fore-edges, with the leather turned 
outwards, and work the leather 
gently away from the back with the 
palms of the hands till it is just 
tight, but it must not be stretched. 

To turn in the leather at the top and bottom, first 
puta piece of paper over one headband to protect 
it from the paste ; stand the book on that end and 
turn the leather down towards the top headband 
until it is almost level with it, and continue turning 
down along the tops of the boards. Treat the 
other end in the same way, after transferring the 
protecting paper. (Fig. 26.) 

Lay the leather flat on the sides and open one 
cover. Make a mark on the leather just the thick- 
ness of the board away from each outside corner. 
Just loosen the leather from the board at one 
corner. 

Take the whole corner of the leather off with a 
straight cut through this mark, to even distance 
measured from tie corner outwards along the side 
and top edges, holding the knife nearly flat to make 
a very sloping cut. (Fig. 27.) 

Bisect the corner (a right angle) carefully, and 
draw a line. Then, with the fingers the leather 
must be pulled over and patted till it exactly meets 
onthe line. 'Treat the other corners in this way, 
and then knock all the corners and edges up until 


Cut a piece an 
Lay the book 


Fig. 29.—Book on block, for tidying 
up the inside of the cover. 


Fig. 28. 
Headcap, with 
thread tied round 
for drying. 


they are neat and square. Тһе board must be- 
pushed up:at the joint until the edge is quite square 
with the groove, the leather at each end being 
pulled back tightly to keep it in place. 

If the leather becomes dry during these various 
processes, it may be damped with a sponge, and, 
should that not be sufficient, a little paste can be 
applied with the fingers. Preserve the grain of the 
leather as far as possible. 

When both sides are finished, shut them up care- 
fully between waterproof boards. Knock the 
leather standing out at each end of the back down 
over the headbands to form a cap, which should be 
of the same thick- 
ness as the boards. 
It must be pulled 
up until it is very 
sharp and square. 
The leather must be 
pushed neatly into 
the notches on either 
side of the head- 
bands, and a thread 
tied all round it to : 
ensure its keeping in 
place while the book 
is drying. A pointed 
folding-stick inserted between the thread and the 
cap will serve to push the latter well out of the 
corner. (Fig. 28.) 

This must be left standing upright until quite 
dry, when the thread and waterproof boards may 
be removed; and the covers carefully opened for 
the finishing off inside. Lay the book, with one 
side open, on a block, and make a line all round on 
the leather an inch in. (Fig. 29.) 

Place a straight-edge up to the line and cut just 
through the leather, the rough edge of which will 
peel off quite easily. Cuta piece of white paper 


Fig. 27.—Cutting off the corners of ` 
leather for covering. 


Fig. 30.—End paper cut to fit cover. 


of a size exactly to fit up to the leather, and to the - 
edge of the joint, but not over the side. Paste 
this over and rub it down well. Treat the other 
cover similarly, and stand the whole on end to. 
dry, with the covers turned right back. А small 
square of millboard, with a notch cut in it, can be 
placed over the two to keep them together. 

If uneven, this lining paper can be sandpapered 


smooth. The protecting leaf is now torn out, and 


any bits of paste in the joints cleared away. Lay 
the book on the block again, and pull the single - 
end paper up on to the board, leaving just enough 
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to lie flat in the joint, and crease it along. Then 
mark where the edge of the leather comes on the 
end paper, measuring from the edge of the book, 
and making two marks on each side. Protect the 
under side with a tin, and cut with a sharp knife, 
stopping at the creases, and turning straight up to 
the edges, thus leaving a little corner of paper that 
will fit to each end of the joint over the leather. 


(Fig. 30.) 
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Turn the paper back on to the book, and paste 


itthinly. Ruba little paste into the joint with the 
finger; liftthe paper, press it well into the joint 
with a folder, and lay it down over the board. Rub 
it down well, through a piece of protecting paper, 
and see that it sticks everywhere. When one side 
is finished, leave it open till it is thoroughly dry 
before completing the other side. 

Finally, place tins covered with clean paper 
inside each cover right back into the joint. Shut 
the boards down, tap along the joints on the out- 
side with a hammer. Then place the completed 
book in the standing press, without removing the 
tins, and leave it screwed down lightly for a few 
hours. š 

The next article will treat with the decoration of 
the covers, for which the book is now ready. 

‚ E. DE RHEIMS. 
(То be continued.) 


AN interesting method 
of wall treatment is the 
application of paint to 
the plaster, put on thick 
enough to give the brush 
marks relief, the decora- 
tion being stencilled over 
this in gold. In addition 
to differences in design 
and colour in the differ- . 
ent examples, a third š 
difference is secured in the manipulation of the 
brush which gives to the ground certain designs 


` 


that are brought out by the reflections. In one 
house, Ғог example, the short brush marks һауе а 
plaited effect which is seen in the olive ground 
underneath the stencilling. Іп the decorators'own 
rooms these take the form of recurrent waves. Іп 
the library of another house the ground is а dark 
olive, somewhat cold in tint, with the brush marks 
making a basket pattern. Over this is stencilled a 
floriated pattern, the flower being oblong-shaped 
but as large as the sunflower. This is repeated on 
the ceiling, where the ground is gold and enclosed 
between traversing beams of mahogany dividing it 
into square panels.. About this is a blue-green 
border, where the same design makes the decora- 
tion. The cove, which is en- 
closed between mahogany rails, 
is in gold and shows waving 
brush marks. Below is the 
frieze, whose design 15 festoons 
of drapery in blue and reversed 
cornucopias in colour. The 
general effect of this decoration 
is decidedly striking. 


TESTS FOR SILK. 


ALUABLE hints for test- 
V ing the quality of silk 
аге given by an expert, 
writing in an American 

paper Не says: “The first 
thing to do with your sample is 
to try and tear it, both length- 
wise and crosswise. If it gives 
way readily in either direction, 
be sure either that the dye has 
destroyed the strength, or that 
the thread is composed in part 
of what is technically known as 
silk waste. Pure silk, properly 
dyed, is the strongest known 
fibre. Nearly all the cheaper 
dyes, particularly the dark and 
black ones, have a basis of 
metallic salts that eat into and 
weaken what they colour. Next test the firmness 
of weave by scraping diagonally across the fabric 
with the thumb-nail. If it is durable and worth 
buying, the threads will not slip for any amount of 
manipulation. Otherwise, the thumb-nail will soon 
make a space of loose threads as big as itself. 
After that ravel out a bit of the silk and look 
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carefully at the quality of both warp and woof, 
Sometimes a pure silk warp has heavily loaded 
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woof. At others, especially in satin weaves, so 
much of the woof as comes on the surface is of 


pure silk, with inferior backing. The pure silk, 


unloaded, is of a lively lustre and very soft to 


the touch. If the lustre has been artificially pro- 
duced, the fibre feels harsh and brittle. If it is 
silk, but loaded with metallic dye, the fibre looks 


difficultly that there are puckers along the tear, it is 
proof that it will wear decently well." 

The most valuable of the tests for either weighting 
or adulteration of fibre is to burn a fragment of the 
sample, and also some ravellings of it. “ Ifitis purc 
and properly dyed, it will take fire with difficulty, 
even when held directly in flame. It will go out 
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HAREBELL DESIGN, SUITABLE FOR LEATHER DECORATION. BY JEAN W. INGLIS. 
(See page 156.) 


like cotton, but is somewhat softer. Another test 
of quality is to pull out threads both ways and try 
their strength between your fingers. That is, catch 
them with both hands about an inch apart, give a 
quick outward jerk, and note the force necessary to 
break them. Then try to tear the silk along the 
lines that the threads came out of. If it parts so 
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almost as soon as the ;flame is withdrawn, leaving 
ashes that are nearly jet black. On the other hand, 
weighted silk is almost dangerously inflammable. 
It takes fire readily, and once burning, will smoulder 
through the piece, leaving ashes that keep the 
shape of the cloth and are of a light yellowish-red 
colour. If there is cotton mixed with the fibre 
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the smell of the smoke will betray it. The 
requisites of a thoroughly good silk are strength, 
smoothness, lustre, and richness, without weight, 
no matter how thick the texture. Adulteration 


HAREBELL IN NATURE. BY JEAN W. INGLIS.’ 


invariably causes a harsh feeling. In heavy weaves, 
such as brocade, it is particularly important to see 
that the foundation is of sound, firm silk, as otherwise 
the fabric will not repay the cost of making.” The 
writer, of course, refers especially to silks that are 
sold as “ dress goods.” For drapery and upholstery, 
one seldom wants to buy pure silk; a well-made 
mixed silken and woollen fabric will not only 
usually last longer than pure silk when applied to 
furniture, but it will hang better when used for 
curtains or portiéres. 

То Рліхт NASTURTIUMS UPON CHINA, tint the 
blossoms with orange yellow ; shade with jonquil 
yellow and grass green. Outline and vein the 
flowers with capucine red, the leaves and stems 
with brown green.- Paint the upper sides of the 
leaves with grass green, leaving the veins lighter 
than the body of the leaf. Tint the leaves that turn 
their under side apple green ; vein and shade with 
sepia. Paint the stems also with apple green; 
shade them with yellow brown and mixing yellow. 


Тне best gum mastic, dissolved in turpentine, 
makes a picture varnish equal to any that can be 
bought. You can prepare it in a bottle, and for a 
few shillings provide a supply that will last a year. 


Get the best mastic. There are two qualities, and 
the poorer is as worthless as the other is excellent. 


Ir is well to keep small sketches and drawings 
in a scrap album, which should be made of well 
calendered, heavy white paper. They should be 
smoothly pasted in, with a liberal allowance of 
margin. Many artists preserve their odds and ends 
in this way, and the books make delightfully inte- 
resting collections. There isa mysterious tendency 
on the part of little sketches to lose themselves out 
of portfolios. 


TURKISH rugs in the quieter patterns hung around 
a studio wall make an admirable background for 
pictures. Like old tapestry, they afford a rich and 
harmonious surtace, which is in sympathy with any 
brighter or fresher object which may be brought in 
contrast with it. 


THE summer is the time to prepare material for 
future decorative painting or design, by making 
studies of appropriate subjects in flowers and fruit 
as they come into season. None but those who 
possess such data can really appreciate the value of 
a portfolio filled with intelligent and truthful studies 
from the woods, the field, and the orchard. 


Ir is worth knowing that there is a paste which 
will hold one piece of silk or other stuff to another 
without sewing. Itis easily made. Let powdered 
resin dissolve in alcohol to form a saturated solu- 
tion; add of this a 
spoonful or a cupful 
as required to forty of 
boiling water, and stir 
into the mixture starch 

repared from wheat 
flour. With this paste 
one may carry out the 
most elaborate de- 
signs in appliqué for 
window-curtains, por- 
tiéres, and  lambre- 
quins, without the use 
of the needle, or a 
little embroidery may 
be added for outlines 
and details with very 
good effect. 


To preserve tapes- 
tries from moths and 
other insects, some 
French dealers steep 
them in absinthe for 
опе or two.days. Ап easier way is to sprinkle 
them with powdered naphthaline and roll them up 
inalinen cloth before putting them away for the 
summer. When taken out they should be hung in 
a current of air for a day or so before being again 
mounted in their place. In restoring old tapestries 
or embroideries, when wool or silk of exactly the 
same shades and tints cannot be obtained, use 
lighter shades, and when the needlework is finished 
it can be brought up to the required tone by 
painting with tapestry dyes. 


HAREBELL DESIGN. 
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FOR A. 
LADYS 
PURSE, 
IN 
EMBOSSED 
LEATHER. 
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The Technical Processes of Епате пе. 


II.—CLoIsONNE ENAMELLING. 


“HE process of champlévé enamelling was 
described in a previous article. The one 
most nearly allied to it is that termed 
““cloisonné.” It is so named from the use 

of “ cloisons," or metal strips, in its making. Іп 
champlévé the outline is obtained by leaving metal 
divisions, whilst other parts are sunk, forming little 
cells into which the enamel is introduced. In the 
case of cloisonné, the outline is given by strips of 
metal laid upon the metal object—which forms the 
ground—and these are soldered to it with hard 
solder. Nearly all Japanese and Chinese enamels 
are cloisonné. The Japanese and Chinese very 
rarely use solder to fix their cloisons, but make use 
of a strong mucilage which they obtain from a root, 
and which enables them to dispense with solder. 

I shall here very briefly mention and describe 
the tools and machinery necessary for making 
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Draw Plate, Draw Tongs, and Vice. 


cloisonné enamel. First, there are those by which 
the wires are made: the drawplate, through 
which the wire is drawn in order to reduce it to 
any size ; rolling mills, which consist of two steel 
roliers that can be made to open or close tightly ; a 
mouth blow-pipe for small work, and one with foot- 
bellows for larger pieces ; a few blocks of char- 
coal; a flat circular iron pan containing coke or 
charcoal, for soldering and annealing ; a large pair 
of iron tongs, a pickling pan of porcelain and one 
of copper, to contain sulphuric acid and water, one 
for cold the other for hot solution; a basin for 
water; variously shaped pliers (cutting, flat-nosed, 
and round-nosed of different sizes), according to 
the work in hand ; shears, curved and straight, for 
cutting the wires and the metal; a small gas jet or 
spirit lamp for soldering jewellery; hard silver 
solder and borax for soldering; corn tongs or 
tweezers ; a few small riffles ; needle files, scrapers, 
and scorpers to get rid of the solder which may 
accidentally get on the object away from the wires. 
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The first operation is to make your strips, or 
cloisons, which may be cut with shears from a 
piece of flat metal sheet, or, in a much better 


Various Pliers, Tweezers, ۰ 


manner, by melting some pieces into an ingot, and 
then hammering itand filing it toa round bar ; and, 


` after sharpening one end, which is passed through 


a hole in the steel drawplate, it is pulled through the 
holes (with draw tongs attached to a drawbench), 
successively diminishing until the requisite size is 
reached. Those cloisons which are intended for 
large monumental work should naturally be larger 
than those intended for jewellery, consequently 
demanding larger tools and appliances. If work 
varying greatly in size is undertaken, tools varying 
in proportion will be required. The size of the 
wire is entirely governed by the fact of whether 
the cloison can be seen clearly, as it forms or should 
be the chief part of the design. It is a mistake 
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Cutting Pliers and Tweezers. 


to suppose that the aim should be to conceal the 
cloisons, or that they should be so small as to be 
scarcely perceptible—like much of the modern 
Japanese work, I am sorry to say—for, let it be 
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understood, the cloisons are not at all necessary to 
hold the enamel to the plate. The enamel adheres 
to metal surfaces (copper, silver, and gold) quite as 
well, if not better, without cloisons or metal 
divisions. Therefore they are employed solely for 
zesthetic reasons. 

In order to melt your pieces or scraps into an 
ingot, obtain two blocks of charcoal about half an 
inch thick, into one of which is cut a shape for the 
metal to run. Over this is placed the other piece 


Flatting Mills. 


of charcoal, and bound to it tightly with binding 
wire. Then the blowpipe flame is played over the 
metal scrap until it melts, when it is run into the 
mould (as described above) made in the lower 
charcoal block. When the metal is cold, it is 
cleaned by sulphuric acid and water, and then is 
drawn through the holes in the drawplate. If the 
wire is to be of a large size, then a drawbench has 
to be employed, for a man's strength is not sufficient 
to pull it through. After each pull the wire must be 
annealed and cleaned. When the necessary size 
has been obtained, pass the wire through the mills. 
This last operation can be avoided, if, instead of a 
drawplate with circular holes, one with oblong holes 
producing a flat strip is procured. “his latter 
appliance would have to be specially made. Most 
s MM is it to have an adequate supply of good 
ools. ; 

The design for cloisonné enamelling should be 
such as is suggested by the bending of metal strip. 
Long straight lines are difficult, and should be 
avoided, It is best to practise bending your wire 
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to all sorts of patterns first, and then, after 
getting hold of the capabilities and limitations 


Two Charcoal Blocks, tilted, so that the melted metal may run 
from the hollow part (a) to the part cut out (6)—drawn 
with a dotted line. 


thoroughly of the process, to commence a design 
upon paper, first in outline and then in colour- 
That design which does not require unusually 
great technical skill is always better than one that 
does, for the one that lends itself readily to the 
method is the one which is most fit, and therefore 
best. And, as you will find the limitations are 
considerable, it is wise to keep to conventional 
form. Again, always remember in making a design 
that you are making it to be reproduced in a 


precious material, and that it is not an easy one; - 


therefore let your design be well and thoroughly con- 
sidered, so that it may be worthy of the work and 
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the work worthy of the design. Try to make it to 
look as though it had not been designed, but that it 
had grown. That is one of the secrets of true 
work. The design should not look separate from 
the work, nor vice versa. They should be one. 
With these few very broad principles, I leave the 
question of design, for with them you may choose any- 
thing—plant, flower, fruit, or leaf ; animal, bird, or 
fish ; or abstract form—and be as free as you please. 
When the drawing has been accomplished, trace 
it and transfer it to the plate, bowl, vase, or what- 
ever object you have chosen to decorate. Then, 
with asharp steel point, scratch the pattern firmly on 
to it. Then clean your object in sulphuric acid and 
water, and wipe it dry. Afterwards, the process is 
continued by the wires being bent to the form of 
the object and to the design upon it in short pieces. 


This is achieved by the fingers chiefly, with the aid, 


of tweezers and plyers. By continual application 
to the study of this work, and constant practice, 
the first difficulties will soon be overcome. When 
all the wires have been bent to the pattern, take 
some borax, either in powder or lump, mix it with 
the solder, and apply little pieces along the edges 
of the cloisons, when, by blowing the flame on 
them and the object, the solder will run, and so fix 
them to the surface of the object. It is advisable 
to make your own solder. The following propor- 
tions аге the best for most work :—For brass wire 
and ona copper body take three parts silver to one of 
brass, and melt into an ingot and roll, as described 
above, to ro metal gauge. 

For silver wire upon a silver object take 4 parts 
silver to т of brass. 1 

Calcined borax is much simpler to use than un- 
calcined, and, if mixed with petroleum or paraffin 
instead of water, it does not bubble during the 
heating by the blowpipe flame. The whole process 
is quite a simple one, but it may become difficult if 
the details do not receive great attention. 

Now you may proceed to lay in the powdered 
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enamel, as was described in the case of champlévé, 
and “fire” the object—that is, pass it into the 
furnace. The furnace must not be too hot, or the 
solder on the wires may run, and cause much 
difficulty to ensue. After all the spaces have been 
filled well up to the top of the cloisons, file the 
enamel down to a regular smooth surface, and finish 
by rubbing it with pumice stone and rotten stone 
and water. 
ALEXANDER FISHER. 


ILLUMINATION. 


In view of the creditable attempts at illumination 
on the ancient Gothic lines that we have noticed at 
recent arts and crafts exhibitions, we are not with- 
out hope of a revival, at an 
early date, of this grand old 
art. If this hope should be 
justified we may find room in 
our columns for some practical 
illustrated articles on the sub- 
ject. In the meanwhile the, 
following suggestions may Беҙ 
useful to some of our readers 
who are contemplating, or 
are actually engaged in, such 
work. 

Having fixed on your de- 
sign, determine what shall be 
the main feature and let the 
other parts of the work be 
subordinate to it. 

Keep a due proportion be- 
tween the different parts ; do 
not let the text overpower the 
ornaments, nor let the orna- 
ments be dwarfed or made 
feeble by their background. 

Let the text be so solid and 
square in general effect that 
it may control and steady the 
flowing lines of the decoration. 

Do not allow your ornament 
to appear detachable from the 
paper, but make it and the 
textas one. This effect may 
be attained in a great degree 
by keeping your colours flat, 
pure and firm at the edges. When you are about 
to lay on a body of flat colour consider well what 
will be the effect when modified by adjacent colours. 

If, after your work is done, any portion of the 
colours looks dull and lifeless, sometimes it may be 
brightened by separating them by a firm black 
outline, and this will also add force to the design. 
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KEY IN WROUGHT 
IRON. 


Designed and made by 
Messrs. Waltham & Co. 


WATER-COLOUR drawings made with moist colours 
should be framed as quickly as possible, or, at any 
rate, carefully kept away from dust. Тһе glycerine 
used to keep the pigments moist in the pans and 
tubes renders them sticky and slow to dry on paper, 


` and dust adheres to them and dims them. 
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Ecclesiastical 


ITHERTO we have confined our remarks 

| | to the photographing of wood-carving апа 

wrought-iron work, subjects for which 

prize competitions have been arranged 

according to a programme sufficiently familiar now 

to readers of the magazine. Let us consider, this 

month, Architectural Photography with. special 
reference to Cathedrals, Abbeys and Churches. 

For this purpose a stand camera must be used, 
and we commend the use of plates rather than films 
—the size should be half-plate. Any good lens, of the 
rectilinear type, will answer ; but the outfit should 
include a wide angle lens, and either a tele-photo lens 
or a tele-photo attachment which can be used with 
any rapid rectilinear lens. Тһе first-named lens 
should be rapid in action—having a fairly large 
aperture—possess a flat field, give good definition 
and reproduce vertical and horizontal lines without 
distortion. 

The wide-angle lens has a focal length less than 
the base measurement of the plate used and should 
include all within an angle of 90°. Judgment is 
needed in using these lenses, as they have a tendency 
to foreshorten perspective and distort the image. In 
architectural photography the lens must copy 
accurately, the beauty of the picture depending 
more upon the arrangement of line than contrast of 
light and shade. 

The tele-photo lens is of modern invention, and, 
practically, consists of an ordinary rectilinear, or 
positive, lens to which has been added an attach- 
ment containing a negative lens; this materially 
lengthens the focus, and so it becomes a long focus 
lens permitting of the variation of focus at will. 

The magnification may ђе as much as eight-fold, 
so it will be easily understood how useful such ап in- 
strument will be to one specialising in reproductions 
of stone carving, such as are afforded by window 
tracery, gargoyles, water spouts, corbels, mouldings, 
pinnacles, crocketting and so forth, not to mention 
the wealth of detail to be found upon the west 
fronts of many of our cathedrals. There are re- 
strictions in the use of the tele-photo ‘lens, but 
excellent results may be obtained with a half-plate 
camera having an extension of 14 inches. Such ап 
instrument should have great rigidity, long exten- 
sion, rising front, firm tripod attachment, and swing 
back. 

The question of what magnification should be 
used for architectural work is a difficult one, but 
not more than three or four fold is recommended ; 
at the same time, if the subject is much above the 
level of the camera, a better effect will be obtained 
by taking the camera to a greater distance, and 
using a higher magnification. 

In such work as we are considering there is no 
question of snap-shotting—rapid plates need not be 


.used. The chief point, after selecting the particular 


sections of the buildings to be photographed, is to 
study the question of lighting and decide upon the 
best time of day when the subject will give the best 
photograph. Strong sunlight and heavy shadows 


Photography. 


must be avoided. Тһе best light will be in the 
morning if on the north or east sides, and after mid- 
day if on the south or west sides. Select a clear 
and bright day when the sky is blue with fleecy, 
light and white clouds. These will diffuse the 
light. Be careful to compose the picture on the 
focussing screen. Use backed plates ; focus at the 
full aperture of the lens, and then stop down, in 
order to secure sharpness of line. Тһе stopping 
down will necessitate longer exposure, but that 
does not matter. For the same reason, don't be 
tempted to use a fast-plate. Give full exposure ; 
it is possible to secure a good negative from a 
slightly over-exposed plate, but it is impossible to 
produce a satisfactory negative from one under- 
exposed. 

'The colour of the stone is a factor that will have 
to be dealt with. Some kinds of stone reflect light, 
others absorb it. “The great desideratum in archi- 
tectural photography is detail and sharpness. Some- 
one may tell you that sharpness is not art, that dif- 
fusion of focus gives softness. Very true, and in land- 
scape, where we look for masses first and details 
last, this is an important consideration, but in the 
work before us there is no place for diffusion or out- 
of-focus photographs. 

It might be well for the student photographer to 
restrict himself at first to, say, the south side of the 
building, beginning with a general view, marking it 
off in sections: (r) the tower, with detail of any 
peculiar features ; the clock, sundial,.battlements, 
belfry windows or louvres ; (2) the porch, buttresses, 
windows, special doorways, details of roof, finials, 
gargoyles, crosses, gables, string courses, corbels, and 
so forth.” Let him endeavour to obtain same particu- 
larsas to the date and special features of architectural 
interest. of each section photographed. When he 
has finished his work on the south side he will 
follow a similar course in regard to the west front, 
securing details of the effigies of saints and kings, 
and noting particulars of transitions of architectural 
styles and of restorations. In this way he secures 
such an illustrated record as no artist's sketch-book 
could supply. But everything must be done syste- 
matically, and particulars should be kept of all 
exposures made. 1۶ it is possible only to give а 
few hours a week to the actual photographing, there 
will still be the delightful work of developing the 
plates, and the printing. Use опе brand of plates, 
one formula for devolpment, one printing process. 
Have all your prints uniform in size, and mount 
them in light, cheap albums, indexing each print 
and registering every negative. 

Sun ARTIST. 


Ix all photographs of which landscape is the main 
subject, the human figure may be introduced; and 
often to great advantage. But at all costs, it is 
necessary to avoid the appearance of posing. ` Never 
neglect the foreground. Properly treated, it gives 
value to the middle distance and character to the 
composition. 
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end—for this season at least—are the 
numerous minor exhibitions which on one 
plea or another have extracted the nimble 
shilling from the purse of the lounger in town. 
Half-a-crown was the fee for admission in one 
case, and it was almost worth it to study the 
expression of hopeless bewilderment on the faces 
of some of those who had paid it. But for 
admission to what we consider, from the educa- 


p | НЕ summer exodus is upon us, and at ап 


` Ап Historical Exhibition of Furniture. 


We speak of this exhibition as of the past ; but 
it is hardly one that could lightly be dismantled or 
dispersed. If such, however, has been its fate, 
let us hope that when the splendid new galleries, 
which seem to be nearing completion, are opened 
to the public it will be with a similar exhibition. 
The influence on the taste of the community, by 
the way, that by mere force of example, and in a 
quite unostentatious way, may be exerted by a 
purely commercial concern is pleasantly illustrated 
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A CORNER OF THE PANELLED OAK ROOM AT NEVILLE HOLT HALL. 
(Reproduced at the Waring Galleries.) 


tional standpoint, by far the best of the minor 
exhibitions of the season—the show of antique 
furniture, tapestry, and other objects of decorative 
art at Warings'—there was no charge whatever. 
'This was fortunate for those who visited it, for, if 
there had been a charge for admission, the galleries 
would have been overcrowded. As it was, one 
could lounge through them almost as’ freely: as 
at a public museum, and with the privilege of 
having an unusually well-informed gentleman con- 
nected with the establishment for a cicerone. 


in the erection by this firm of the artistic temporary 
facade (instead of the usual hideous hoarding) which 
still masks its building operations. It is common 
enough to incur such trouble at some big foreign 
exhibition ; but to do it at home, from no other 
motive than that of a citizen of good taste who 
would not even temporarily dishgure a public 
thoroughfare, we believe is something unique, 
originating with the eminent decoratiye artist who 
gives his name to the firm. It is surely an excellent 
precedent. 
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ITALIAN TABLE IN THE 


OAK CABINET, WITH CARVED GOTHIC TRACERY 
AND FIGURES OF SAINTS. 
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LOUIS ХҮ. COMMODE, WITH CHASED AND GILT MOUNTS WARDROBE, WITH PANELI 
(From the Original in the Hamilton Collection.) | МАКО 
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NAMSSANCE STYLE. 


ОАК SETTEE, WITH INLAID BORDERS (DATED 1705). | 
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ПЕ EXHIBITION AT THE WARING GALLERIES. (SEE PAGE 135). 
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Lessons in Wood Carving. 


IV.—BvzaANTINE STYLE 一 A PICTURE FRAME. 

Т seems a natural transition to pass to this 
| simple апа effective style of wood-carving 

after some preliminary exercises in the Dragon 

or Viking manner. The Byzantine style of 
decoration dates from the early half of the sixth 
century to the conquest of the Eastern Roman 
Empire by the Crusaders, A.D. 1204. Among its 
characteristics are the extremely pointed treatment 
of the acanthus, and much veining the leaves. In 
Byzantine architecture, the round arch and dome 
are conspicuous features. 

The design for a picture frame (given on this 
page) is so simple that it may easily be en- 
larged, or extended by a repetition of the motive. 
The frame may be of oak or mahogany, half an 
inch thick. Get  well-seasoned wood, nicely 
squared, so that no filing or sand-papering will 
be necessary later on; lay a sheet of blue 
transfer paper on the wood; over this place the 
design, and trace it off carefully, using a point 
of medium sharpness. Clamp the wood firmly 
to the table with an ordinary iron clamp. Be 
sure that the grain of the wood is perpendicular 
in the frame. A rabbet, a quarter of an inch 
deep, should be left all around the back, for the 
insertion of the picture or photograph. 

Take a large veining tool and go around the out- 
side of the lines of the design, making a groove. 
In the corners, where two lobes of a leaf meet, put 
the veining tool or fine gouge straight down, so as 
to get a sharp corner ; then, beginning at the tips 
of the lobes, cut away the wood, of the back- 
ground, close to the leaf, shading it down into the 
sharply cut corners. 

In pursuing this order, do not chip the outlines 
of the leaf. Remove the background to the depth 
of one-sixteenth of an inch. Do not leave it per- 
fectly level, but take the flattest gouge next to the 
chisel, and, turning the concave side down towards 
the wood, sweep along the groove madeby the veining 
tool. Then turn the tool convex side downward, 
and go over the background, in order to obtain 
irregular hollows—in a word, make the background 
wavy. After this is done, take a gouge of the 
third curve from the chisel, one that will hit the out- 
line of the leaves, and, beginning at the tip or apex 
of the leaf, hollow it out along the midrib toward 
the stem, making it deepest half way from apex 
to stem, and, as the stem is approached, bear 
on very lightly and fade the hollow midrib into the 
stem. When the stem is reached, take the flattest 
gouge next to the chisel, and, turning the concave 
side downward, round the stem a trifle on the top. 

Repeat this process on all the side veinings in 
each lobe of the leaf. Take whichever tools fit 
the various parts of the outline of the leaf; hold 
the one used straight up and down, slanting slightly 
toward the ornament, for undercutting, and make 


the outlines very crisp, sharp, and clean, and be 
very careful that the sharpness of the tips is not 
lost. Choose the tool according to the flatness or 
roundness of the outline curves, and be sure to 
keep the corners between the lobes clear and a 


PICTURE 
FRAME. 


HALF SECTION. 


. trifle deeper than any other part of the carving. 
The background must also be cut considerably 
deeper close to the ornament than anywhere else, 
so that the background rolls down toward the 
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ornament. After that is done, take the same tool— 
flat-curved gouge—as was used for the outline, and 
follow the midrib and the other veins on the leaf, 
modelling the ridges between them smoothly into 
the hollowed-out veins. Be careful to preserve 
good sweeps to the surfaces. The veining must dis- 
appear towards the stem, being heaviest, аз рге- 
viously stated, half way from apex to stem. 

To give contrast to the ground, dent it here and 
there with a blunt nail that has been filed to round- 
ness. Do not soil the work in carving, and do not 
make any unnecessary dents or nicks. 


V.— BYZANTINE STYLE (сол іписа)--А LOG-HOLDER. 

We enter now on the second stage of the 
Byzantine style of ornament, with a somewhat 
more ambitious, but not too difficult, subject. Our 
log-holder, with its grotesque bird's head for a 


finish, is quite in the Byzantine manner. Тһе 
details of the design will be found, full-size, in one 
of the supplements. They are given only for опе 
side (which, of course, may be duplicated), but 
naturally the worker will vary this to suit himself. 
Тһе design is easily adaptable also for the decora- 
tion of the insides—in flat relief. Undecorated 
they would look rather unsightly when the log- 
holder 15 empty. The bottom, of course, will be 
left plain. The feet should be screwed on from 
beneath. Mahogany or oak, three-eighths of an 
inch thick, would be the most suitable wood. A 
parcel of the three pieces necessary, well seasoned 
and smoothed, can be bought ready for use. The 
sides may be screwed on from the bottom or 
fastened with dowels. There аге, however, various 
ways of fastening them. Some of the wood near 
the top of each sidepiece may be cut away to 
allow one to lift the log-holder ; or, instead, brass 
handles may be screwed on the upper edges. 


. The base projects a little, offering a slight mould- 
ing, which might be carved with some simple 
ornament. The top corners are taken off the side- 
pieces, leaving them rounded. Where the bird- 
heads come, the wood should always be rounded, 
but not quite as much as on the top edge. As it is 
well to have everything flush, there should not be 
any projections on this object, so the effect of 
the head depends on bold. sweeps where the eye, 
neck, and bill come. 

After transferring your design on to the wood, 
clamp the wood on the bench with two clamps, 
having the curving part from you. Place two thin 
strips of wood between the clamps and the panel 
you are to work on, so that it may not become 
injured. We must have two or three more tools 
now than were used in the first stage of the Byzan- 
tine style, making about twelve in all. If they are 
in a condition for roughing out the work, take a 
fluter and cut down one-eighth of an inch around 
the design toward the background. If the pencil 
line is thick, pass the fluter on the edge next the 
background. If any of the leaves touch too 
closely for a fluter, use a veining tool, so as not 
to cut off the points of the leaves. Then take a 
gouge that fits the curves and cut down perpen- 
dicularly, with a trifle of slant for undercutting. 

The reason why the fluter should be used first is, 
that when pounding with the mallet on the tools, 
the wood is apt to split off from such parts as the 
apex of the leaves if the fluter has not been used ; 
but if the fluter makes a groove round the outline 
of a leaf first, then the blows on the tool held per- 
pendicularly will not disturb the wood. Take a 
veining tool and dent down at the junction of the 
lobes of a leaf, then make the groove from the apex 
of a leaf or a lobe toward this dent, also to prevent 
chipping off. One can hammer hard where the 
lobes join, as the wood is not likely to split there. 
Then take a flat gouge and remove the background 
about a quarter of an inch or more, and take away 
all that is to be removed. Then go to the fluter 
again and make a decided groove through the 
middle of each leaf or lobe of leaf, quite deep. Use 
the same fluter to make grooves on each side of the 
first one, and as a result there will be a distinct 
ridge between the lobes of leaves. Where two 
leaves join or overlap, what is called an eye is formed, 
and from this eye two curving lines start, the width 
of the eye apart, and form a tube, constantly narrow- 
ing toward the stem of the leaf. Make the cuts on 
these in the same way—that is, from the eye 
toward the stem. Where the three grooves occur 
on a lobe, the tool can pass down one and up the 
other beside it; pay great attention to the grain of 
the wood otherwise the sharpness of the cuts 
will be lost. The pupil ought to practise carving 
with the left hand. These latter grooves,,up, then 
down, can only be made by using the left hand as 
well as the right. 

Now the work is roughed out and the overlapping 
of leaves and stems has been indicated. This is 
the time to sharpen your tools for the final touches. 
Proceed in the same way as before with the leaves— 
from apex to stem. Have the apex pointed well, a 
trifle undercut and crisp ; have the edges as smooth 
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1 


and clear as before any carving was done. One 
cannot emphasise this too much. Where the lobes 
meet, the carving must be very clear. It is not 
enough that the wood is removed, it must be done 
sharply and crisply, and not present a jagged ap- 
pearance. Now go over the lines inside the leaves, 
and put in the crisp, finishing touches. 

In Byzantine ornament we often find beads ог 
pearls, in bands or borders. Where a border is to 
be filled with these pearls, first cut two lines with 
the veining tool, parallel and just within the margins 
of the border ; then, using the same tool, divide the 
border into squares. Take a curve gouge and re- 
move the corners of the squares, then select a gouge 
having the proper curve and round the surface 
into a flat pearl or bead. Take the point of a com- 
pass and dig in where the pearls meet, for 
sharpness and effect. A great dealis left to the judg- 
ment of the worker ; many words could be added, 
but the work as it progresses will suggest what 
they would tell, and independence and originality 
will thus be developed in the pupil. Tool marks 
are not at all objectionable, for in the Byzantine 
style the stronger the lines and the sharper the 


edges the better. Sandpaper must not be used, 
except for the curves on the top of the side pieces. 

If you have used clear wood, with even colour and 
пісе graining, it can be left without staining. Іп 
such a case you have only to finish it with bees- 
wax and turpentine (two parts of the former to one 
of the latter, melted together), applied with a soft 
rag, or a brush which will carry it better into the 
depressions ; or a finish of raw linseed oil or even 
table oil can be used and rubbed in in the same 
way. Have the background slightly wavy, which 
effect is produced by using first the convex side of 
the tool, then the concave. Cut with the grain, or 
diagonally, but never directly across it. In the 
junctions of the lobes, take a blunt chisel and dent 
them on a slant, so as to produce good, strong 
shadows. In case a piece should break off, glue it 
on, and do not worry about it a particle ; it will be 
fully as strong afterwards. 


KARL VON RyDINGSVARD. 
(To be continued.) 


CARVING AND GILDING, 


T the recent exhibition of the work of pupils 
A of the London County Council Central 

School of Arts and Crafts, in the wood- 

carving class it was mainly confined to 
frames. In regard to this the following “ Note” 
appears іп the official leaflet :-— The design and 
execution of a complete piece of work is the 
objective set before students, and picture frames 
are made, not only because they are the simplest 
things which can be put together without the help 
of the cabinet maker, but also with a view of re- 
introducing simple and effective carved frames. 
Beginners are set to work on a design made up of 
the simplest element that can be carved with the 
gouge (the ‘finger tip’), and, as soon as the 
students have obtained some control over the tool 
and some understanding of the material, they are 
expected to design their own decoration and are 
encouraged to make their own studies from nature 
for the purpose. Іп afew cases the designs have 
been adapted from old examples. In the gilding 
class experiments are made with different grounds 


CARVED 
LOG 
HOLDER. 


(For Full-size Drawing, 
see Supplement.) 


for burnishing upon. Slaked plaster of Paris can 
be used instead of whiting, and by using Armenian 
bole ground up with pipe-clay for the burnish gold- 
size, a better colour seems to be obtained than is 
usually the case when ordinary gold-size is used.” 


“ HARDLY anything can be taught, but nearly 
everything can be learnt,” was a favourite saying of 
the late Mr. Watts to beginners. 


Tur following recipe for gilding size for glass, 
china, metal, and wood (from the Pottery Gazette) 
at one time was regarded as a trade secret :一 
“ Having putin a metal pot, placed over a slow 
fire, one pound of good drying oil, bring this to the 
boiling point, and gradually add four ounces of 
finely powdered gum animi, continuing the boiling 
until the whole is of a thick consistence, and then 
strain through silk, This size is to be kept іп а 
closely stoppered bottle. It will continue tacky 
longer and give more lustre than any other size.” 
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Gesso Work: 


THE ART OF MODELLING WITH THE BRUSH. 


crafts of the day, gesso is only a revival. 
Its manipulation was known to the early 
Egyptians and, later, by the Greeks, In 
Italy it was used for decorative purposes in the 
thirteenth century, and probably at even an earlier 
period. ' Among other fine old examples of gesso 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum is a beautifully 
modelled lid of a chest, which is covered with gold. 


Almost any subject drawn 


۱ S is the case in most of the popular handi- 


with fine lines апа decoratively 
arranged may easily be adopted for 
reproduction in gesso. If artisti- 
. cally coloured, the effect of-a fine 
work in this material is not unlike 
that of an illuminated missal or of a 
translucent enamel, with lustrous 
deep harmonies of splendid hues, if 
lacquers are used for finish. Yet, 
treated in pale tints, with just a 
suggestion of colour, gesso work 
can be made no less beautiful. It 
may be used to cover considerable 
spaces as well as for the decora- 
tion of portable objects. Indeed, 
for room decoration in relief, it 
has no rival within the grasp of 
the amateur. 

Gesso may be best described 
as modelling with a brush. The 
brush most used is the rigger (see 
Fig. 2), the hair of which is about 
one inch long. With this pliant 
tool longer strokes can be obtained 
than with a short bristled brush, 
and it will hold more composition. 
But the brushes known as writers 
and stripers are also useful, and 
old brushes which have ceased to 
serve their original purposes in oil 
or water colour painting may do 
very well for this work. 

Gesso is a modeller’s art, and the 
artist who understands the laws of light 
and shade can obtain with it far richer 
and more varied effects than one who 
has had no experience in working in 
relief. There are several ways of pre-' 
paring the gesso, varying according to 
the degree of relief required. Itisa 
medium especially adapted to low relief. 
All the best of the old examples are of 
that kind. 

The preparation called alabastine is 
a good ready-made form of gesso. It 
can be bought, with the riggers, of 
most artists’ colourmen. This powder 


Fig. 1. | 


only needs to be mixed with cold water to about 
the consistency of fairly thick cream ; it sets slowly, 
and drys with a glossy, jelly-like surface. When 
the gesso is once put on it should not be disturbed, 
or this surface will be destroyed. For low relief 
work one application is sufficient; but for greater 
relief one should go over the design repeatedly, 
waiting, however, until the underneath coating has 
partly set. If the work is modelled high too quickly 
it will crack when dry. 


Fig. 2.—The Brush, called the Rigger. 


For ornament in very high relief, cut some cotton 
wool into fine shreds, and add it to the already 
mixed gesso, making the whole like soft clay. 
This will prevent any cracking. After the design 
has been modelled in this manner—the fingers 


. having been employed mostly—greater finish can 


be obtained, by the use of gesso alone, with the 
brush. When the work is dry it may be carved 
with a sharp knife, for further detail. Alabastine 
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Fig. 3.—Simple Exercises. 


may be had in different colours, but it is best to get 
the white, which, if desired, can afterwards be 
coloured according to taste. Keep it in an air- 
tight case. When mixing it for use, stir it slowly ; 
otherwise bubbles will appear. It is best to let the 
mixture stand a little while before using it. Always 
prepare a fresh lot for working with after twenty- 
four hours have elapsed. 


Arts and Crafts. 


~The following recipe is one used by the Italians, 
who made their own gesso ; it is far preferable to 
any gesso that can be bought, but it is somewhat 
troublesome to make. 

I pint Powdered Resin ; 

4 pints Boiled Linseed Oil ; 

6 pints Melted Glue. 

Soak some whiting in water until it is soft 

through, and add enough hot water to bring it to 


BORDERS FOR GESSO WORK 
(OR MARQUETRY). 


BY F. JEWSBURY. 


DESIGN FOR A SPECTACLE-CASE. 
9-4 BY ELLEN SPARKS. 


Тһе Spectacle-Case is intended for leather-work. 
(For treatment, see page 155.) 


the consistency of thick cream. Boil the resin, oil 
and melted glue together until all is a liquid; then 
add some of the mixed whiting, letting the whole 
gradually boil all the time, stirring it with a spoon. 

When the mixture is right for use, it will be 
creamy in colour and consistency, but as it cools it 
gets hard; therefore, before each using it is 
necessary to boil it again, standing the jar in a 
pan of boiling water and taking care that none of 


the water gets into the mixture. This preparation 
is most durable; it never cracks, and it is easier to 


` work with it than with any ready-made gesso. 


When a sunken panel is required, model the sur- 
rounding parts fairly high (see A. Fig. 4); next put 
in the fleur-de-lis on the wood panel between. 
The treatment of the wood or the canvas on which 
the gesso is modelled will be explained in another 
article. Modelling the figures, of course, calls for 


more skill, but to one who has some knowledge of 
anatomy it will present no difficulty. The lower 
muscles are laid on first (see Fig. 1) and when the 


‚ gesso is tacky the superficial muscles are super-posed 
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so that the effect obtained is of one muscle over- 
lapping another and combining with it. This also 
applies generally to modelling animals ; to fish, with 
regard to their scales, and to birds and their feathers. 


(To be continued.) Е: JEWSBURY. 


EXERCISES IN GESSO: PAINTING ІМ RELIEF. 


(See page 142.) 
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Method oÍ dovetailing the sides 


GREEN LEATHER CASKET W "GS. 
CASK ITH METAL MOUNTINGS of he Caen (See odee 18) 


` > 


GASKET 


TO BE 
DECORATED 


IN 
CUT METAL 
OR - 
GESSO WORK. 


By ADOLPH THOMAS. 


CALENDAR FRAME FOR GESSO OR MARQUETRY. 
- , _ DESIGNED BY Е. JEWSBURY. 


(The corner spaces are to be filled with dates and initials.) 
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_ MARQUETRY AND INLAYING. 


SERIES of practical lessons on these subjects 
A is in preparation for early production in 
our pages. In the meanwhile several of the 
designs already given in the magazine will 
be found available, especially some of those con- 
tributed by Jean Inglis, such as her conventionalised 
rose design, on page 77, last month, and her hare- 
bell medallion and nasturtium border in the present 
number. The design of ducks, for the front of a 
drawer or casket, by Adolph Thomas, in our June 
issue, and the one of fishes in the same style in the 
present issue, by the same artist, will be found suit- 
able for both marquetry and inlaying. . 

The difference between the two processes is that 
the former is composed of thin wood only, glued 
on to a base, while the latter is thin wood let into a 
thick base. In executing the design in marquetry 
two pieces of veneer are placed together and glued 
up with a piece of paper between, the design being 
drawn on the upper side. The ornament is sawn out 
as in fretwork, a slight bevel being allowed, so that 
if the waste is taken from the front the pieces will 
fall into place with a: little pressure. The whole 
thing is then placed on a base of pine or basswood 
and glued up. 

If the design is inlaid, the pieces should first be 
cut out and laid on the base; then if they are 
marked round, the operation of sinking a space for 
them will not be very difficult. Great care will be 
required when gluing up to avoid breakage. Use 
very hot and thin glue, place a piece of board 
over the inlay, and gently tap with a hammer until 
the pieces are down. In cleaning off use a smooth- 
ing plane, giving it a circular motion to prevent the 
grain pulling up. А. C. Новтн. 


METALLIC LUSTBES. 


HE processes used for obtaining the metallic 
reflections so much admired in fine speci- 

“mens of Hispano-Moresque and Gubbio 
wares have long been regarded as among 

lost arts, though many attempts have been made in 
modern times to imitate the golden reflections ۶ 
Valentia and Granada platters and vases, and the 
ruby red of the Italian faiences. Deck, the great 
French potter, gives the following recipe as the 
result of his experiments:—For the gold, take 
sulphate of copper, two parts; sulphate of silver, 
one part ; mixed red and yellow ochre, twelve 
parts, and sulphate of iron, five parts; or, another 
combination is, sulphate of copper, five parts ; 
nitrate of silver, two parts; colcothar, one part, 
and bol d'Arménie, four parts. For the ruby, take 
sulphate of copper, five parts; protoxide of tin, 
two parts; lamp-black, one part, and mixed red 
and yellow ochre, four parts. The ruby may be 
varied by using, instead of the above, oxide of 
copper, eight parts; oxide of iron, five parts; 


colcothar, six parts, and bol d'Arménie, six parts.: 


These matters are pulverised and mixed with wine 
vinegar, and applied rather thickly to a piece 
already fired and glazed. Тһе piece is then 
exposed in a small furnace to flames barely at red 
heat. Smoke aids the operation. 
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* WHITE WORK." 
T HE conventional “ white embroidery” is the 


most appropriate decoration for white altar 
linens. Great care should be taken іп 
selecting designs for this work, for a mis- 
take in the matter of symbolism, or the use of a 
device where it would be out of place, is not so 
pardonable as an incongruity in house decoration. 


.. The cross is the symbol most used on altar linens. 
Its position on the fair white linen cloth is in each 


Ecclesiastical Embroidery. 


DECORATION FOR 


THE SILK VEIL. 


For Treatment, see the opposite page. 


For the Enlarged Repeat, 
see Supplement B. 


form, half an inch to three inches. The triangle 
and trefoil are often combined with the cross; the 
circle, too, is frequently used around the centre. 
In these combinations the slant of the stitches is of 
much importance. The trailing vines, the thorns, 
and the lilies are less suited to the conventional 
expression given by this stitchery. The crown is 
sometimes used above the cross, but as it is quite 
separate in the best arrangement, it does not 


complicate the direction of the stitches. Wheat 
and grapes can be worked with beautiful effect. 
Hoops should be used. if the work is to be | 
perfectly executed, and the linen must be tightly 
stretched. The frame should be balanced on the 
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nd the embroiderer should work with 


пр апа down. . ть 
in" or first work which raises ` 
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` all round it. 


or lost in the first work, and should be just visible 
No matter how much you intend to 
raise the design, you should do it with carefully 
directed stitches, and with a thread not more than 
twice doubled unless you are covering a wide space 
—an inch, for instance. Suppose you are going to 
embroider a cross a quarter of an inch wide, your 
first filling stitches should run parallel with its lines 
from the top, bottom, or end of an arm just to the 
centre and down the middle. Lines parallel with 
the outline may always be the first stitch direction. 
-These should be confined to the centre of the space 
between two lines, which will in this way be raised 
higher than the edges. They should be crossed 
with stitches slanting at an acute angle; these 
may be in turn re-crossed at an opposite angle, 
and still again, according to the height you wish 
to raise the design. Three series of 

stitches are usually enough. It is well to = 
confine all this “ filling in" work with 
a finer thread before covering it. Be 
sure that it is everywhere even in thick- 
ness and true to the edge, for the after- 
work is as dependent on it as the 
expression of a draped figure is depen- 
dent upon the artist's knowledge of 
anatomy. This work done, you may 
cover it at right angles with the outline 
—always at right angles is the rule for 
“French work," whether the forms are 
curved or straight. It is a very simple 
rule, and so mechanical that the work 
may be absolutely accurate when the 
worker has had some practice. More 
difficulty is experienced in the case of 
curves than of straight lines, but the 
principle is that of a marching line, which 
makes a turn and yet keeps straight— 
along step on the outside and a short ي‎ 
one on the pivot end. That is, you 
make these stitches wider apart on the 
outer curve and crowd them on the 
inner, and yet so gradually that the 
process will not appear, but only the 
perfectly formed curved line. The 
stitches should be placed very close 
together, but should never lap even in 
turning. It is sometimes a help, as you 
draw down the thread, to place the 
stitch with the point of another needle, but it will 
generally fall true on straight forms. No great 
speed is likely to be acquired in this work, but 
fortunately one seldom attempts to cover large 
spaces with it. Every stitch should be exact, for 
one out of place shows very prominently. The 
thread must never be knotted ; it should be started 
from the top in the “filling work," and cut close 
after a few stitches have been taken. By using a 
little thought and care in this point, and in the 
fastening off, the wrong side may be made almost 
as perfect as the right. It should not, however, be 
very much raised, as the “ filling work” should be 
kept as far as possible in the upper side by bringing 
up the needle very near the point at which it goes 
down. L. B. WILson. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE GRAPE-VINE BORDER. 


(See opposite page and Supplement В.) 


HE design is especially suited to the fair 
| white linens intended to be used for the 
altar and communion-table. As shown in 
the complete design herewith, it would be 

a beautiful decoration for the silk veil. It might 
this be worked in solid embroidery. Use three 


_ shades of purple for the grapes, three of green for 
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the leaves, and two shades of a contrasting tone of 
green for the tendrils and stems. “This must be 
very fine work, as the veil is too light to allow much 
weight to the embroidery. When using this design 
on a silk, it will be very satisfactory to work it in 
a double thread of Japanese gold. Couch the gold 
to the outline with very fine stitches, using great 
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EMBROIDERED COVER FOR А HYMNAL. 


care in fastening the ends. А little silk stitch work 


-may be introduced with the couched strands. A 


partial indicating embroidery will be an easier 
method of treating so complicated a drawing, and 
perhaps the most effective. The truth of this will 
be fully appreciated as it relates to the grapes 
themselves. The opportunity of leaving their high 
lights to be indicated by the white or light ground 
material is a very valuable one. The most simple 
method is usually the most effective. Commence 
the bunches ОҒ grapes at the top. Work the two 
grapes which are in full view: with perpendicular 
stitches, starting from the end or point. Let these 
stitches slant in just a little at the sides, becoming 
straight again as they reach the top. Work the 
other grapes up from the lower end in the same 
way, always finishing first that part which laps over 
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another form. Border the leaves with long and 
short stitch, and keep the outline sharp. Work in 
the veins very fine. The bands which border the 


vine should be raised and worked over in gold or ` 


covered with a gold-coloured silk and crossed 
diagonally with a thread four double and tightly 
twisted. 

If the design is to be carried out in white work, 
use French embroidery cotton on the fair white 
linens. One very pretty treatment in this style 
would be to outline the whole with fine outline 
stitch and then work in portions with seed stitch 
and French knots. Distribute these stitches in a 
pretty conventional way on opposite sides of the 
leaves. Another effective way to apply the French 
embroidery would be to raise the outline the width 
of a few threads or wider—a quarter of an inch if 
the linen is һеауу--апа work the laid stitches over 
it When the outline of the leaves is laid as heavy 
as this, the grapes should be worked solid. Raise 
them by a horizontal filling and cover them com- 
pletely with simple overlay stitches placed perpen- 
dicularly. The bordering bands should also be 
raised and worked with the overlay at right angles 
with their direction. "These bands form a very 
pretty setting to conventional designs. When this 
design is used on a chalice veil, a monogram or 
cross should be placed in the centre of the circle. 

The design enlarged twice again its present size 
on the straight and used in combination with one 
of wheat would be a very rich decoration for a fair 
linen altar frontal Parts of it are also applicable 
for domestic work, though it is too conventional for 
very general use. 


A SERMON-CASE COVER. 


(See the Supplement.) 


selected as the ground for the sermon-case 
cover. Velvet would look best. The diaper 
pattern should be worked in a lighter shade 
of red silk, the lines being carefully done with stem 
stitch, and the ornaments at the junction of the 
lines in satin stitch. The letters would look best 
couched with gold thread, sewn down with red 
silk. Diagonal lines or small diamonds would, 
perhaps, be the most suitable pattern for gold 


۱ VERY dark red, almost maroon, may be 


_ diapering. Each letter should be outlined with 


red chenille several shades lighter than the ground. 
For the outer portion of the cover, and the back 
or unworked side, a good red silk would look very 
well, and be easier to work upon. If this were 
done the velvet should be worked separately first, 
and then applied, the silk underneath being cut 
away if preferred. Itshould have a thick couching 
line of chenille and of gold thread. The pome- 
granate design could then be worked at once 
upon the silk, without difficulty, in ordinary stem 
and feather stitch for the fruit, flowers, and stalks 
and the foliage in ‘ laid” embroidery, as shown in 


` the detail. 


The silk must be laid down in alternate lines, 
thread by thread, from one end of the leaf to the 
other. When this “couch” is prepared, lines of 


silk may be laid across at right angles, and stitched 
down at regular intervals, or the kind of back-stitch 
fastening used in the Bayeux tapestry may besubsti- 
tuted for the more elaborate process. These lines 
are worked from right to left, each back-stitch 
taking up one or more of the couched threads, but 
always a regular quantity. The next back-stitch 
line must take up threads between the first row and 
the third, as in basket stitch, the same as the first, 
thus making a slight weaving pattern on the “ couch,” 
In some embroideries this cross stitching is purposely 
done quite irregularly, but it requires a very experi- 
enced embroideress to make it look satisfactory. 


HINTS TO BEGINNERS. 


For church work, whether the embroidery be 
on velvet or silk, it should always in the first 
instance be worked in a frame (on linen or holland) 
and afterwards transferred to the richer material. 
After it has been transferred the enrichments in 
gold thread round the edges, the little spiral and 
radiating decorations, should be “laid” on to the 
ground and the whole work finished off neatly. 
In making up, a stout interlining of strong, even 
linen should be used. This is better than buckram, 
which is too stiff and is apt to crack and make 
ugly marks in the velvet. 

LEE 
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THE best materials should always be selected for 
church embroidery. Unless a really good velvet 
be used it will soon become shabby and discoloured. 
The same may be said of the silks. Filoselle 
ought never to be used, as the colour cannot be 
depended upon for standing under the influence of 
damp. Ав for the gold thread, it ought, of course, 
to bethe pure metal,such as was used in olden 
times, and which in ninth century vestments has 
been preserved as bright as if only worked 
yesterday. 
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Desiens for church embroidery should always 
be emblematical, and the forms which ancient 
custom has allowed are so numerous that there 
should be no difficulty in producing good designs 
with a sufficient fidelity to tradition and yet with a 
certain amount of freshness. Thus, beside the well- 
known trefoil, fleur-de-lis, Rose of Sharon, Star of 
Bethlehem, and the numerous forms of the sacred 
monogram, there are the fish, the peacock, the 
pomegranate, the vine, the passion flower, which 
may all be used in ecclesiastical designs, as well as 
the conventional artichoke, found in almost all the 
old woven stuffs used for church decorations. With 
regard to the sacred monogram itself there is a 
curious amount of misunderstanding. Its best- 
known forms аге I. H.S., I. H.C., X. P.C., or the 
equally familiar X. P., the sign which Constantine 
saw in the heavens. All these are forms, more or 
less allowed, of the chief letters of the name of 
Jesus written in Greek. Тһе sign of Constantine 
was simply a monogram composed of the first two 
Greek letters of the word Christ. In early times 
the name of Christ preponderated, and this must 
have been the emblem in use at the time, from the 
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tradition that it was the sign which appeared to 
Constantine. Later оп the tendency was to give 
greater prominence to the name Jesus, and the 
Greek letters became Latinized, or perhaps taken 
to represent Roman letters. Тһе monogram I. H.C., 
afterwards commonly changed to I. H. S. (the C and 
S being interchangeable), was undoubtedly formed 
either from the first three letters of the Greek word 
“Тевоив,” or the first two and the last, which were 
frequently taken to form a monogram in ancient 
times. The Greek letter eta (Н) was evidently mistaken 
for H in the Roman character, and as the old sigma 
was much more like C than S, it was taken for 
emblematical purposes as equivalent, and the mono- 
gram was written in Roman lettering I. H. C. or 
I.H.S. That it ever signified * Jesus Hominum 
Salvator" appears to have been a delusion which 
some interpreter more ingenious than learned set 
afloat. It is, of course, of very little importance 
which form is used, except that when introduced 
into mediaeval decoration it should be spelled in 
black letters, and in Renaissance work in Roman 
letters. The alpha and omega of the Greek 
alphabet are also frequently used in church decora- 
tion, and may be introduced into designs with good 


effect. 
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IN giving directions for working an antepedium 
tor an altar, we may altogether disregard the purple 
cover used for Lent, and only consider those designs 
suitable for ordinary use or for festivals. “he 
amount of work must, of course, chiefly depend 
on the sum of money to be expended ; but very 
effective altar coverings can be made with a com- 
paratively small amount of work. "There is first the 
frontal, which hangs from the top of the altar to 
the ground, and the superfrontal, a border of about 
eight inches in depth, which is joined to the cloth 
which covers the altar top, and hangs over the top of 
thefrontal. In somecasesthe covering for the altar 
15 carried round the sides, but the superfrontal only 
hangs in front. It is usual to trim both frontal and 
superfrontal with fringe, which is in all cases laid 
on the velvet or silk, never at the edge. In placing 
a design ona frontal, therefore, it is always neces- 
sary, in finding the centre, to allow for the space 
to be occupied by the overhanging of the super- 
frontal and by the fringe at the bottom. 
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WHERE only a small amount of outlay сап be 
allowed, a very effective altar covering can be made 
with a superfrontal only, and a medallion with the 
sacred monogram or some other device in the 
centre. This may be very much enriched, if there 
is money enough, by putting two embroidered 
orphreys, one at each side of the centre medallion, 
placed about twelve to eighteen inches from the 
extreme ends of the frontal. Where money is no 
object, the whole frontal may be covered with 
embroidery ; but it is doubtful whether this is any 
real gain, as some of the handsomest altar coverings 
are also the simplest. 


a 
ANOFHER mode of decorating an altar frontal is 
to scatter detached ornaments all over it, at regular 
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intervals ) poudré" as it is called), with either а 
cross or monogram in the centre from which rays 
issue. Тһе embroidery must in all cases be done 
on linen, and transferred on to the velvet or silk. 
As for the colouring used, that must, of course, 
depend on the ground. For a white festival frontal 
the embroidery may be of any colouring that best 
suits the decorations of the church ; but gold greatly 
preponderates as a rule, and in some cases only 
gold and white are used, without any colour. 
Velvet or plush is never satisfactory in white, as it 
invariably has a dirty appearance. Damask silk of 
a rich cream shade is best, and with embroidery of 
delicate shades of blue, red or green, with good 
gold enrichments, is very handsome. Іп а red or 
green frontal rather stronger colours may be used, 
but they must be so selected and well considered 
that no appearance of gaudiness is given. Perhaps 
a design of passion flower for the superfrontal is 
most pleasing of all, on account of the delicate 
colouring. 
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FEATHER-STITCH is most suitable for church 
embroidery, as being more durable ; the gold work 
is of course all “couched " work, in one of its many 
forms. For instance, in a pomegranate design the 
outside of the fruit is sometimes worked in basket- 
stitch ; in the same manner the cross or the letters 
of the monogram may be in raised gold work, or a 
simple diaper-stitch may be used. It is very usual 
where there is a central medallion bearing the 
monogram or cross to have it on a ground of silk, 
and transfer the whole medallion on to the velvet 
of the frontal. This saves the working-in of the 


ground, and has much the same effect. 
+ 2 
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Ох а velvet frontal the orphreysalso аге generally 
of silk, and if the frontal itself is damask, a plain 
silk or velvet is used for the orphreys. А handsome 
altar covering may be made by using damask silk 
for the frontal, with velvet for the superfrontal, 
orphreys and medallion. This applies, however, 
best to a red covering, as it is difficult to geta green 
velvet that will not look gaudy, and white velvet is 
never pleasing. 

i 

Іт is generally best to cover the top of the altar 
with cloth or with plain silk of the same shade as the 
frontal. A good cheap altar covering may be made 
of cloth or of Utrecht velvet, where the means are 
limited. А good effect can be produced, at a 
moderate expenditure, by outlining designs in thick 
cord of gold-coloured silk, with a single line of 
Japanese gold twisted in with it. 
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Еов alms-bags а variety of emblems may Бе used. 
The pomegranate, in raised gold work, with the 
open centre in embroidery of feather-stitch ; the 
conventional artichoke in silk and gold mixed, or 
outlined with gold; asingle spray of passion flower, 
or any of the usual forms of the sacred monogram 
are suitable. Where itis possible to have alms-bags 
їч у one colour, it is better to have them of red 
velvet. 
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` awBERRY MOTIVE. BY М. L. MACOMBER. 
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Тне burse, the purse-shaped cover for the paten, 
is generally made of silk over strong cardboard, 
the design, commonly, a simple Maltese or other 
cross, and monogram. The ancient chalice veils 
appear to have generally been of silk to match the 
vestments and altar fittings, but it is usual now to 


have them of finely embroidered cambric. 
MM 5 
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For church-kneelers апа communicants’ cushions 
nothing is more suitable than tapestry work on 
canvas, as being more durable than any other kind 
of embroidery. Any kind of design may be worked 
in this style, the ornament in feather-stitch on the 
canvas and the ground in any of the many forms 
of tapestry or cushion-stitch. If this is not liked 
they should be worked on dull-finished cloth or 
Utrecht velvet. Pede-mats should also be worked 
on thick felt or cloth, or on canvas in tapestry-stitch. 
There are usually five in a set—three large and two 
small. 
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THE stole should always be of silk. It should be 
about two and one half yards long, the ends not 
wider than five inches, narrowing to two and one 
half inches іп the middle. Тһе ancient stoles were 
frequently embroidered over the whole length, or, 
at any rate, for a great distance, but they are oftenest 
now used with only a cross at each end, ora design 
running up a short distance. In any case, there is 
always a Greek or Maltese cross in the centre of the 
stole at its narrowest point. Stoles are, of course, 
made in the four ecclesiastical colours ; white, 
being for use at festivals, is the most elaborately 
embroidered, and purple, used in seasons of mourn- 
or penitence, is the simplest. A ‘very good effect 
may be produced by working the device in gold-laid 
work, outlined with fine red silk cord, the sewings 
of the gold thread being done, of course, in silk of 


the same colouring. 
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TIED fringes аге the richest for altar-cloths, but to 
be handsome they must contain a large amount of 


silk, and they are consequently very expensive. 
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THE instant а needleful of silk begins to appear 
either dull or distressed it should be discarded, and 
a fresh one taken. It is false economy to persist 
in using up every inch of silk at the risk of pro- 


ducing unseemly work. 
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Ivory Brack is invaluable for qualifying colours 
which would be crude without it. Most of the best 
French painters use it in a very careful way, mixed 
with silver white and other colours to produce the 
charming greys seen both in landscape and figure 
paintings. Blue black is cold in quality for flesh, 
though useful at times; but noire d'ivoire (ivory 
black) is the French painter's great stand-by to 
give the tone and quality to colours which other- 
wise would be hard and lacking in quality. It 
should always be modified with white, yellow ochre, 
and perhaps a little red, blue, ete. When once а 
painter learns its value, his palette will never be 
without:this colour. 


Treatment of Designs. 


NEEDLEWORK. 


THE STOLE (See Supplement A.) 

This is to be embroidered in coloured silk, e.g., gold, on 
plain or brocaded silk. The Cross is ingeniously introduced 
as опе of the characters іп the sacred monogram. Тһе whole 
design may be executed on white, red, green, or violet, the 
colours of the embroidery being selected to harmonize 
properly with the ground of the stole. The monogram and 
the Alpha and Omega should be done in gold. Тһе field of 
the Aureole, on which the monogram is placed, may be in a 
different colour to that of the stole, and the rays surrounding 
it should be of gold. The border below the monogram may 
be executed in rich colours, with scrolls of gold. 


THREE STRAWBERRY BORDERS; (Sce pages 152-153.) 
For a luncheon cloth of fine linen with hemstitched border, 
the first of these designs would make a charming decoration. 
A useful size is 20 inches square. Two threads of filofloss 
should be used for the embroidery, three shades of green for 
the leaves and stems, one strawberry red for the fruit, white 
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YOKE FOR CHILD'S DRESS IN COLOURED SILK 
PATCHWORK APPLIQUE. 


Designed by R. A. Dawson (Municipal Technical Institute, 
Belfast). 


Executed by AMELIA G. Dawson. 


and faintest pink for the flowers, with a yellow for the stamens 
and the seed specks on the fruit. The upright arrangement 
might be used for a tea-table cloth of fine white linen with a 
medallion of lace at each corner. The smaller pattern might 
be worked in fine chain stitch to imitate the old tambour work, 
and іп the same sort of shades as those suggested for No. r of 
these designs. It would also be found very useful as a dress 
trimming either on linen or narrow silk ribbon. The tambour 
style of embroidery on ribbon is charming and adaptable to 
many present day uses. For this a very fine and tightly twisted 
silk is necessary. 


NASTURTIUM DESIGN. (See Supplement B.) < 


Repeated the desired number of times, this would make а 
cushion cover, or it might be arranged fora table-cloth border. 
For either purpose a dull, soft green or a warm cream Roman 
satin would form the best background for the gorgeous hues of 
the flower. Twisted floss іп flame and orange shades must be 
subtly blended in the working, the inner markings of the 
flowers being in red so dark as to be almost black. The greens 
for the leaves, also in twisted floss, should be rich and bright, 
the markings of the leaves being ina darker shade. Asa 
curtain border, with the flowers appliquéd in orange velvet, 
and the leaves coarsely worked in tapestry worsted, this design 
will afford very harmonious results. 
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Arts and Crafts. 


ALPHABET FOR WHITE EMBROIDERY. (Sec Supplement А.) 


The alphabet, which we continue from last month, is well 
suited for table linen of all kinds, and if-enlarged it would serve 
for pillow slips and sheets. “he letters should be carefully 
traced on the linen and, then, for the very best style of work 
itis necessary to work them in a hand frame. IL is possible 
to do without a frame,but even in skilled hands there is a danger 
of drawing or puckering the foundation. Take fine French 
embroidery thread and neatly outline the letter ; then pad it 
so as to raise the satin stitch and give an embossed appearance. 
To pad properly, all the cotton should be kept on the top by 
taking up very tiny stitches on the top side at long intervals. 
The padding should be much thicker toward the centre, For 
finishing the work, satin stitch only should be employed, as 
close, fine, and even as possible. 


“ AIR."—SECOND OF A SERIES OF FOUR PANELS—THE 
ELEMENTS. (Sve Supplement А.) 

A full treatment was given last month for the companion 
figure, Earth. This should be followed in working the 
present and succeeding panels. The colouring may be varied, 
but the general tone should be uniform if the series is to be 
made up together. 


GESSO WORK. 


The Casket illustrated on page 145 offers a good subject for 
gesso work. On a wooden box, the ornamentation would 
look extremely well, especially if coloured artistically. No 
amateur accustomed to tbe use of woodworking tools would 
find much difficulty in the constructional work, the sides being 
joined by dovetails and the top fitted in as shown in the 
diagrams C. and D. Black walnut or oak would be the best 
timber to use if the work is to be polished. А stained wood, 
however, is more easily worked. Basswood in this case would 
be very suitable, only entailing about half the work. 


LEATHER WORK. 
THE PURSE. (Page 120.) 

Use a thin soft piece of cow-hide for working this, as it 
wears much better than calf. Either press or cut the pattern, 
but do not raise it; raised, it would be rather bulky for the 
pocket. The discs may be stamped with ring punches. If 
a coloured effect is wanted, they may be stained gold colour, 
or they may be left the natural colour of the leather, and the 
rest of the pattern may be brown, the ground being darker 
than the bands. ' 


LEATHERWORK CASKET WITH METAL MOUNTINGS. (Page 145.) 


The actual making up oí this casket in thick hide is a little 
beyond the usual style of leatherwork. То get strength, the 
leather should be fortified with an inside frame of metal, but 
in the case of small work this could be dispensed with. АП 
corners should be securely sewn, the outside border of 
metalwork hiding the thread. Тһе metal mounts are a good 
example of raised and pierced repoussé work. А certain 
amount oí waste is entailed by the nature of the design, for 
the lines must be drawn out on a sheet of copper and the 
design itself raised about one-sixteenth of an inch, flat on the 
top with the edges rounded. А considerable amount of 
tooled work on the surface will be needed, especially to 
bring the lower edges of the design quite sharp. This work 
will be much easier if the tracing is well defined. 

In making the ornament for the round top, first bend the 
metal to shape and then work up the design, for itis never 
satisfactory to bend raised work after it is finished. The 
handle, made of thicker metal, should be beaten into shape on 
asandbag and mould. А fretsaw will be required to cut out 
the various pieces, and great care will be needed to keep the 
lower edges quite straight. 


THE SPECTACLE CASE (sec page 143) is to be made in two 
pieces of leather, to be stitched together by a saddler. If 
worked on brown leather, the outlines of the design should be 
cut and opened, and the design painted black or some colour. 
This gives a quaint effect, quite different from that produced 
by the ordinary mode of embossing in the natural colour. 

The Harcbell Design (page 127) with a little judicious 
weeding out, will be found useful for leather decoration, 
either for plain, even tooling on thin leather, for covers, &c., 
with a filling of gold leaf, or on calf or hide, with the ground 
well pressed down and punched. 


PYROGRAPHY. 
“AIR” :—THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF FOUR PANELS. 

This is admirably suited for relief burning, but it should not 
be attempted by a beginner. Choose a very white wood, at 
least 4 inch thick, close grained and free: from knots, such as 
chestnut or sycamore. After the design has been traced 
the outlines should be deeply incised with a knife-shaped 
point. Hold the point so that only the sharp edge sinks into 
the wood. Small curves and strokes should be done by hold- 
ing the point perpendicularly, so that only the sharp tip burns 
into the wood. After the main lines are put in, the back- 
ground сап be burnt away to a depth of about a quarter of an 
inch, The edges of the design should then be sloped towards 
the background. The greatest care must be taken with the 
modelling of the face and drapery. It is advisable at first to 
mark out with a pencil the parts to be burnt away ; work up to 
these marks from where the design is in deepest relief. When 
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A RACK FOR SOUVENIR SPOONS. 
(For treatment see opposite page.) 


the burning is finished, rub the whole surface with a hard 
brush and afterwards sandpaper it. The panels could after- 
wards be coloured with stains, which are very effective for 


such relief work. 
METAL WORK. 
KETTLE STAND IN BENT IRONWORK. (Page 138). 


This stand should be made from strip iron fin. ог | in. 
wide, and the work commenced by making tne outside 
circle of a double thickness of iron. Next, make the inner 
ring, also of two thicknesses, and prepare the clamps, or 
bending strips. The wavy strips joining the outer and inner 
circles should now be worked in, pliers being freely used 
to get the correct shape. The clamps on the outer circle 
are fastened on first in each case, but only six should be 
fixed to join the inner circle to the connecting strips. These 
will be easily seen, as they do not connect up any of the 
central design. Now work up the rabbit, shaping the various 
pieces on the design, and working in whole lengths of strip 
iron wherever possible. Unless the clamps are very strong, 
it will be hardly advisable to make the feet; but, if desired, 
they may be made as shown'in the drawing, to form the outer 
fastenings as well as feet. 
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CUT METAL HINGE AND LOCKPLATE, (See page 133) 
A-fairly thick metal should be used; it should first be 
planished and cleaned and thoroughly polished, Small holes 
should be drilled for the sawblade to enter, and care should 
be taken in sawing, to avoid subsequent filing. The lockplate 
may be made of thinner metal than the hinge, but it will 
require great care in sawing. Two methods of making up the 
hinge are shown in Figs. A. and B., the former being the 
easier. A French round wire nail, with the head cut off, will 
do well in the hinge. Copper pins should be used to fix on the 
plate, but round-headed screws, copper-plated, will be most 
suitable for the hinge. 


The Design for a Logholdcr (Sce Supplement B) will be 
found by the repousse-worker easy of adaptation to the sides 
of a music or newspaper stand, Тһе work should be slightly 
raised with the groundwork well punched in. A considerable 
amount of bold tooled work will be required. It would be 
advisable to mount the work on a wooden panel, cut to shape, 
with a carefully rounded edge projecting about half an inch 
‘or so beyond the metalwork. Тһе sides could then be easily 
mounted. 

THE BEGINNER'S CORNER. (Sec Supplement В.) 

For Repoussé work the corner-pieces, Nos. 29 and 31, are 
very easy of execution, or they may be used for flat chasing 
only. The modelling is slight, especially in the No. 36. Тһе 
lines, having been transferred to the metal, should be firmly 
traced in, and, if plain chasing is chosen, the ground should 
be punched. In the case of surface modelling, reverse the 
metal, and work up the form slightly, finishing with flat 
raising tools on the surface. The ground may be left plain if 
there are no unsightly marks. 


CLASP FOR A BUCKLE. 

А. F. and J. A.—T wo methods for fastening the buckle 
designed by Miss Sparks, given in the magazine last month, 
are illustrated herewith. The upper one shown is very 
simple. Two catches are left on one piece and bent over, 
and then slots for them to fit in are cut out in the opposite 
piece. The second method is stronger, for in this case the 
catch is held by a piece of wire. Тһе wire should be fairly 
stout and the metal worked round it, with a space left for the 
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catch to fit in. In order that the buckle тау fit quite close, 
as shown in the original drawing, a catch should be brazed 
on behind, a job better left to the silversmith. 


WOODWORK. 
A Rack FOR SOUVENIR SPOONS: 

The hanging rack for the display of “souvenir spoons,” 
shown on opposite page, is easily made. It is fifteen inches 
wide and twenty high, and consists of a piece of three-quarter 
inch stuff, white wood or more expensive wood, sawn in the 
shape shown, with the columns and the finial in the broken 
pediment turned and set in with dowels or glue. The central 
oval is filled with a mirror, around which a piece of leather 
Simp is attached by means of ornamental rosette nails, the 
simp being slightly buckled up between each pair of rosettes, 
lo permit of the introduction of the spoon. If the wood is 
finished in enamel, the decoration might be painted with a 
full palette, the flowers being kept small and the whole detail 
very delicate. If a dark wood is used the columns and 
decorative detail тау bein gold. Instead of the mirror, the 
Oval might be filled in with satin, painted with a floral or 
other suitable design. i 
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Arts and Crafts. 


How то MAKE Up THE CARVED Book-REST. 
number, page 82.) 


The choice of three different ways to make up the carved 
ends given last month for a book-rest is shown in the illus- 
tration. The easiest is the one marked A, but it is not to be 


(See July 


We have here simply the base, 
A much 


recommended for strength. 
screwed on to a rebate sawn out of the upright. 


stronger method is the next one shown—a large dovetail. 
In making this, first mark out the piece B, and saw it to the 
. lines; then place it on the end of 
the upright and mark the lines that 
fit in. Next take out the waste with 
a wide chisel, taking care not to 
split the wood. The strongest form 
of joint suitable for this work is the 
lapped dovetail C, made in a similar 
manner to the previous joint. This is 
by far the best way to make up the rest. 
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THE (WALTER CRANE) BULL. 


IN response to several requests, we give a diagram showing 
how to set up the frame-work mentioned in the article on this 
subject last month. 


The Framework for Modelling the Bull. 


“Дін” :一 THE SECOND OF THE SERIES OF FOUR PANELS. 


Seethe treatment for “ Earth " last month. The highest point 
of relief in this panel will be the hand andthefoot. Great care 
must be taken to keep the draperies light and flowing. 


THE BEGINNER's CORNER. (Sec Supplement B.) 


The Wood-carving Designs, Nos. 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31, 
will be very useful to beginners, for the surface modelling is 
very slight ; in fact, it may be omitted, a slight bevel to the 
forms taking its place. The work could be used up for 
panels, or for decorating a dish or tray. The beginner would 
proceed to transfer the designs, by means of carbon paper, on 
{о a planed piece of wood, pine, bass, or lime ; cut out the 
outline with the veiner, and then cut away the waste to a 
uniform depth of } in. or so. Take great care that the shape 
is not lost, for it із an easy matter toslip the gouge or chisel, 
and cut into the form. 


The Editor's Table. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These columns arc free to all. It is only required that (1) 
questions dealing with different topics be written on separate 
sheets of paper wilh the writer's name and address on the back 
of cach, and that (2) stamps accompany all pictures, drawings, 
prints, &c., to be returned. АП correspondence should be 
addresscd to the EDITOR OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 37 & 38, 
Strand, London. 


How To CLEAN A PLASTER CAST. 


S.T.F. is in despair because he has, apparently, ruined a 
favourite plaster cast by following the advice given in the 
“Art Column” of a weekly journal. He says he was told 
to “use a handful of bread crumbs, or some sponge rubber!” 
He did so, and the result is that “ ће cast is in a worse con- 
dition than before." Of course itis. There is only one way 
to clean a plaster cast without risk of injuring it, and that is 
to cover it with starch paste, applied with a soft brush, and 
let it dry. The starch will peel off, bringing away with it 
all impurities and leaving the plaster as fresh and white as 
ever it was. То Асер it clean for the future, dissolve yellow 
beeswax in turpentine, and let the cast absorb as much of it 


the labour of sketching the;outline and getting correctly the 
shadows of the face. Any person of average intelligence can, 
after alittle practice, learn to execute such a crayon portrait ; 
but the proud possessor of this work of art must be careful 
not to expose it to the light unless he would have it fade out 
gradually, or turn a reddish tint, and in a few years bea 
complete wreck. 


IMPROVISED ETCHING OUTFIT. 

HOLLAR, JR., writes : “I was delighted to find the simple 
device you gave in the July number of ARTS AND CRAFTS for 
‘proving an etching without a press.’ Now, is there апу 
equally inexpensive way for providing the impecunious 
experimenter with (r) an etching needle, and with (2) an 
etching bath ? "—To be sure there is. (r) You can make an 
excellent etching needle out of a rat-tail file ground to a 
point. The steel is perfectly tempered and will hold a point 
longer than most of the specially manufactured needles. 
The rough surface of the file affords the grip necessary for 
the production of a clean line, which can only come from a 
hand with a firm grasp on the needle. (2) As for an etching 
bath, you may easily improvise one out of an old baking-pan, 
that will do very well for small plates. Scour the pan inside 
and out, and give it inside a coat of Burgundy pitch. For 
all practical purposes this will serve you as well as the most 
expensive bath you could buy. 


FIGS. 1 and 2. TRIANGULAR SHADOW-BOX (See opposite page). 


as it can. This will give it a soft ivory tint without any 
objectionable glossiness. А cast treated in this manner, after 
a little while, will acquire a tone scarcely distinguishable from 
that of real ivory. 


А PERISHABLE “ CRAYON PORTRAIT.” 


_ A SUBSCRIBER.—The kind of crayon portrait you describe 
is surreptitiously founded on what is known to the trade as a 
“solar print,” which, for this purpose, is a faintly printed life- 
size enlargement of an ordinary carte-de-visite or cabinet 
photograph. It is usually made on Whatman or other 
drawing paper with “ a tooth to it," and mounted on stretcher, 
Thus, at a slight cost, the “artist” finds ready prepared for 
him the foundation of the picture for which he will, perhaps, 
get a very respectable price, after he has gone over certain 


. parts of it with “crayon sauce,” and worked up the details 


with a little point work by the aid of a few sittings from the 
original. A great proportion of the crayon portraits executed 
from photographs are made in this fashion ; and many persons 
even, who will indignantly deny that their work is anything 
but “freehand,” will use a very faint solar print to save them 


- CHINA PAINTING. 


PAMELA.—Yes, a very suitable treatment for the Rose Jar 
design given last month in the magazine would be in matt 
colours after the Royal Worcester style. Begin by covering 
the china with a flat tint of vellum, which will give a rich 
cream tone. It will save much trouble to have this ground 
fired before proceeding further, for it can then be painted 
over without risk of soiling while the design is being put on. 
If you do not wish to go to the trouble and expense of an 
extra firing, then, after tracing on the design, scrape away the 
tint from within the lines of the design in every part. Use 
pink, with a few grains of egg-yellow added, for the flowers ; 
make the stems light brown—yellow brown will give the 
desired shade.* For the dark band use deep bronze green ; 
this fires a beautiful olive colour, The painting when finished 
must be fired before outlining it with gold. The outlines may 
be either raised or flat, according to taste. If raised, the paste 
for raising must be put on before firing, when the painting is 
thoroughly dry. The centres of the flowers should be put in 
with dark brown and afterwards doited with gold. All the 
dotted parts on the ground should be splashed with gold and 


left unburnished. 


THE FIRING OF DECORATED GLASS. 


MUFFLE.—(1) For firing glass the kiln is heated gradually 
at first—rather more carefully than for china. When the pot 
is red hot about one-third up from the bottom, the heat is 
right for the chief effects in glass painting. The pieces to be 
fired should be placed upon the flat bottom of the firing-pot, 
far enough apart from each other to avoid actual contact. 
(2) Glass decorated with raised paste is fired at a very low 
degree of heat. (3) Gold does not require excessive heat. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


SKETCHER.—You should work only in the early part of the 
day, when the sky and general atmospheric effects are less 
liable to sudden change. 


SIGMA asks us to define the difference between a study and 
a sketch. That is easily told: A sketch is intended as a 
guide to what one has seen and the other as a reminder of it. 
Both have their uses and are equally valuable to one who 
knows how to apply them. 


S. В. A.—(1) The Scandinavian style of wood-carving goes 
by various names. It is called “У па" because it is 
supposed to have originated with the ancient Norsemen, who 
used it on their long ships and wooden shields and in 
hammering out the patterns on their helmets. The interlaced 
dragons probably are derived from the idea, in Scandinavian 
mythology, of the serpent of sin coiled about the world and 
of the powers of good and evil perpetually struggling for 
mastery. (2) We believe that the “ Moquette” carpet was 
originally called * Mosquette," probably being of the kind 
used in the mosques by Mahommedans when praying. 


STUDENTS of still-life painting will find the triangular 
shadow-box of great use in arranging the model. It is made 
in different forms, dimensions and suríaces, according to the 
artist's requirements. Some shadow-boxes are made of white 
pine, painted a medium tint of slate colour ; some of black 
walnut, oiled ; others are stained in imitation of cherry and 
polished. Тһе latter are used where reflections are desired. 
The bottom of some of the boxes is a quarter circle, fifteen 
inches radius and the vertical sides fifteen inches square, with 
the upper corners rounded as shown in Fig. т. Others аге 
made with the bottom oblong, about fifteen by twenty ‘inches, 
vertical sides about fifteen inches high as shown in Fig. 2 و‎ 
all are made of boards five-eighths of an inch thick. 


AT the recent Exhibition, at Medical Examination Hall, 
Savoy Street, on the Embankment, of Work executed in the 
L.C.C. Schools, there was abundant evidence of the 
great advance made, through their agency, in popular 
handicraft instruction. Not the least interesting of the 
exhibits were those by the blind, mute, or crippled children 
in the Day School section; the gesso work of these was 
especially good іп design—their own—but the colouring was 
rather crude. In wood-work there were so many examples of 
beautiful finish, particularly in inlaying, that it seems a pity 
such bright little craftsmen should not be taught to design 
and make their own models. 'The Evening School exhibits 
of carving and metal work indicated no lack of technical skill, 
but as a rule, slavish regard for mere finish robs the work of 
individuality. We would like to see more breadth of treat- 


, ment. In the wood-carving, for instance, the fine effect of a 


long and decisive cut was rarely to Бе noted. In the repoussé 
Work there was more strength, but the attempts at figure 
modelling’ were feeble. Оп the other hand, the basket- 
making, bent-iron work, and wood-work by the blind children 
were truly wonderful, and no less creditable were the wood- 
Work, carving, and metal exhibits by the deaf and dumb. 
On all sides the untiring devotion of the teachers was 
evident. Altogether, the good accomplished by these County 
Council Schools for young craftsmen is beyond all praise, but 
We fear that itis little appreciated by the general taxpayer, 
рге interest in the matter seems to end with his payment 
91 rates. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


THE seventh annual exhibition of work done by students of 
the L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts during the past 
session under the direction of Professor W. R. Lethaby, was 
held from July 13 to 18. The class entries, numbering 1,008, 
representing 734 individual students, show the highest figures 
yet recorded. The largest attendences were made in the 
bookbinding class, and the excellence of its work shown testifies 
to the good use made of the 6,318 student-hours it represents. 
Among other beautiful examples of bookbinding those shown 
by F. E. Cawley, W. Trudgett, C. and P. McLeish (brothers), 
апа G. Pegg—the last named, an early effort, we were 
informed—were specially commendable. This was the 
strongest division of the school. Inthe number of exhibits 
it was exceeded by the modelling class, where there was some 
capital work by Miss A. A. Wilkins, G. D. Macdougald, D. 
Burns Brown, A. G. Small, and A. G. Wyon. The offer of 
£5 by the Norwood Technical Institute for a sketch of a 
sculptural panel to be placed overa porch, to represent * Art 
Inspiring the Crafts,” did not seem to inspire the contestants 
for the prize. A charming female figure, modelled and cast 


Бу А. J. Wilkins, after a print of Burne-Jones’ well-known _ 


“Vivian and Merlin,” was quite remarkable from having 
been done entirely from the flat. Other exhibitors in the 
modelling room were Miss E. M. Rope, Mrs. G. Dale, A. 
Richardson, M. J. Dawson, А. Bigi, M. Sugerman, E. ). 
Singer, W. A. Cross, F. Lessore, G. F. Morris-Harding, and 
W. E. Hazell. 

Among many creditable exhibits of beaten copper a casket 
by G. F. Foster was especially interesting on account of its 
introduction of a surrounding fillet of plaited wire, which, as 
a decoration, in spite of its simplicity, was very effective. 
Other exhibitors of beaten copper were R. W. Oliver, E. 
Davis, M. Solomons, W. Rawlings, F. V. Wells, A Chand- 
ler, H. Abbott, W. Rosewell, E. Young, W. J. Sinclair, J. 
Green, F. E. Green, E. Davis, and H. S. Saunders. 

The show of silversmiths’ work was small and disappoint- 
ing, but we note, by E. T. W. Ware, a set of four large, well- 
modelled spoons of the “ Apostle spoon "' order. . The enamels 
were, for the most part, unworthy of exhibition, notable excep- 
tions, however, being those of Miss Janet Robertson and Miss 
Da Costa. Miss Robertson showed some beautiful work, both 
painted and cloisonné. In stained glass there was nothing 
worthy of mention, and we are sorry to add that almost the 
same remark would be true of the designs for wall papers and 
textiles, which we thought singularly lacking in invention and 
in feeling for colour. 

An inlaid “secretary,” of original and ingenious construc- 
tion, by J. Brandt, was a beautiful example of cabinet work, 
and should have attracted the attention of the trade. F. 
Lansdown showed a charming hand-mirror, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. 

Among the colour prints were several river views of London 
by Miss M. E. Blanke, admirable examples of the decorative 
use of flat tints, and a thoroughly artistic reproduction by 
Charles Sims, in lithography, of an oil-colour sketch of a lady 
and two small boys in a boat. Mr. J. S. Eland had some 
interesting lithographs in monochrome. This department of 
the school should especially be encouraged. In no branch of 
the printing trades in this country is there more need of 
reform. 


THE presentation to Pope Pius X. of a copy of “Тһе Blessed 
Virgin in the Nineteenth Century,” a record of Apparitions, 
Revelations, Graces, published by Messrs. Burn and Oates, has 
called forth a most appreciative letter from Cardinal Merry 
del Val, who also transmits to the author the Holy Father's 
Apostolical Benediction. 


His Majesty the King has shown his interest in the Art of 
Miniature Painting by graciously conferring upon the Society 
of Miniature Painters (at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond 
Street), the title of “ Royal,” and has signified His Pleasure 
oe EC Society be known as * The Royal Society of Miniature 

ainters." 


FOLLOWING excellent precedents, Messrs. Burns and Oates 
announce sixpenny editions of “Callista” by Cardinal 
Newman, and “ Fabiola," by Cardinal Wiseman, both volumes 
to be issued in convenient crown octavo size. Shilling editions 
of the same books are also to be issued, printed on superior 
paper and strongly bound. 


The Editor's Note Book. 


time, to get ап inkling of special features 

of interest provided for their delectation, 

and I may mention a few in connection 
with Arts AND Crarrs. First of all, let me say 
that the design for the special medal to be awarded 
to the winners of honours in our prize art 
competitions has been decided on, with the valuable 
assistance of Professor Lantéri, of the Royal 
School of Art, and that it will be found worthy 
of an educational medium of the importance of 
this magazine. The best students in the modelling 


р of а magazine like, trom time to 


classes at South Kensington—and that means some 


of the cleverest artists in the kingdom—were 
invited to submit designs, and from these a very 


` beautiful composition has been selected for the 


obverse of the medal; the reverse will be our 
familiar device on the cover of the magazine. 
Symbolised, respectively, by a seated draped 
female figure, and a seated male figure with his 
implements by his side, "Arts" апа “ Crafts” 
are depicted as contemplating together the Art of 
the Past, represented by a figurine which is held 
in the maiden’s extended hand. I may add that 
the sculptor has engaged his models and is already 
at work. In a month it is hoped that the clay 
model, complete, will be ready for casting in the 
ultimate gold, silver, and bronze, and that we shall 
be able to show a reproduction of it in the Septem- 


ber issue of this magazine. 
» b 


© 

А SECOND item of interest to our readers will be 
that Sir Charles Holroyd, keeper of the Tate Gallery, 
has written for the next issue of ARTS AND CRAFTS 
an article on the art оҒ Alphonse Legros, addressed 
especially to art students. The illustrations for the 
article will include a hitherto unreproduced etching 
by the Professor, and a study in black chalk of the 
Head of an Old Man, and a portrait sketch in 
black chalk of Signor Cantoni, the official cast- 
maker for the Royal College of Art and the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, neither of which has hitherto 
been published. Other features of the magazine, 
of hardly less importance, will be announced next 
month. эт 
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“In the Queen's Palace, Earl's Court, will shortly be found 
a room in the Botticelli style, containing carved or pastel 
reliefs and lovely vignettes."—A Sunday Paper. 

“The Botticelli style!” Whatever can that be, 
in relation to furniture? And “ pastel reliefs!” 
Ye gods, what are they ? . 
۵ ` y т 

Амохс the many encouraging letters I have re- 
ceived from art masters, from all parts of the 
kingdom, there is none perhaps more suitable for 
publication than the following from Mr. Butterfield 


such a magazine as “ Arts and Crafts,” and it will give me 
great pleasure to help as much as possible. 

It may interest you to know that the West Riding County 
Council of Yorkshire sent fourteen art masters to the above 
school (which is, I believe, the best of its kind in Europe) to 
study methods and organisation of craft work. We have 
been here since May 16, and remain until July 2. I need not 
tell you how we appreciate the generosity both of the 
W.R.C.C. and the authorities of Geneva for giving such a 
splendid opportunity of improving our knowledge of craft 
work, and I have no doubt it will be the means of giving an 
impetus to the work in the North of England. The authorities 
here have received us most kindly, and given every oppor- 
tunity possible to get thoroughly acquainted with their work, 
We are all working as pupils in various crafts as well, and I 
hope at some future date to have an opportunity of submitting 
some further information about it. 

T. C. BUTTERFIELD, 
Head Master of School of Art, Keighley. 
The picture Mr. Butterheld presents of fourteen 
English art masters working as craftsmen in a 
foreign land, so as the better to qualify themselves 
to instruct the youth of their own country is one of 
the most stimulating things in connection with 
the arts and crafts movement that I have heard 
for many а day. The idea is worthy of the best 
traditions of the old masters. All honour, too, 
to the West Riding County Council. Such a body 
of men are, indeed, an honour to their country. 
- + » 
a 

The gentleman in charge at the Legros Exhibition 
in Albemarle Street asked me, the other day, if I 
could tell him the difference between a drawing in 
gold point and a drawing in silver point. Several 


- visitors had inquired, he said, and he had had to 


confess that he could not tellthem. The distinction 
is a fine one and of such recent discovery that no 
one need be ashamed of not knowingit. Professor 
Legros himself was the first to employ the gold 
point, and he told me that he had adopted it because 
he found that drawings he made with it did not 
oxidise on coming in contact with the atmosphere, 
as some of those did which he had made in silver 
point. So far аз I can see, the quality of the line 
is identical. I doubt, indeed, if it would be found 
to differ much from that of the old-fashioned metal- 
pointed stylus that used to be given with a sixpenny 
pocket memorandum book of enamelled paper. 
The principle, of course, is the same. 


ж 

WHEN Whistler, forty-seven years ago, was а 
poorly paid draughtsman in the service of the 
United States Coast Survey, he lived in Washington 
with the strictest economy. ‘ His quarters,” says а 
New York paper, “were a barren attic, the walls 
and ceilings of which he covered with sketches of 
all kinds in charcoal and pencil. If this attic is still 


in existence and unchanged, as attics usually remain | 


for generations, the owner of the house ought to | 
cut out the sketches and preserve them. He has 
distinguished precedent for this in the parsimont 
but appreciative host who dined the great Meiss 
one day, and cut out from the table-cloth a 

rtist drew on it in a moment of abstract 
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The Drawings of Alphonse Legros. 


By SIR CHARLES HOLROYD. 


most excellent study for the art student, 
for in them we can read most easily the 
message of style the master came over from 
Paris to deliver to us. His drawings may be very 
well compared to the studies in the fascinating 
drawing-room’ of the Ufizzi Palace in Florence 
—his red or black chalk drawings to the studies 
of Andrea del Sarto for the “Last Supper," in 
the monastery of San Salvi, and his silver-point 


Т" drawings of Professor Legros аге а 


- drawings to the studies of heads by Lorenzo di 


Credi and the pupils of Verocchio. It is verily 
the traditions of this school of Verocchio, from 
which Leonardo and many of the most 
intellectual of the Florentine masters pro- 
ceeded, that Legros taught so consistently during 
the seventeen years of his professorship at the Slade 
School He has always insisted upon the same 
supple outline, following the subtleties of form so 
sympathetically that the expression of bone, muscle 
and cartilage is plainly given by a simple outline 
more clearly than by the most elaborately corrected 
and worked-up stump drawing ever constructed. 
And simple line shading has been used by him so 
as to express the planes like fine sculpture. Besides 
all this, we may see in his work that grace of 
silhouette and line composition that belongs to the 
next great school of Italian art, the School of 
Raphael, evident in the etching the “ Barque in 
Danger " here reproduced. 

These qualities are most plainly to be seen in the 
drawings of Legros and in certain of the etchings. 
In his paintings he has followed more the oil manner 
of Bassano and the later Venetians, in which the 
particular graces of fluid oil paint were developed, 
as may be seen, for example, in the beautiful 
painting called “ Repas des Pauvres” in the collection 
of Lord Carlisle, * The Tinker? in the Ionides 
Collection, or in “Тһе Weed Burners" belong- 
ing to Mr. Guy Knowles. The Florentines were 
always, and until the end, fresco painters and 
tempera painters ; even in Andrea del Sarto the oil 
manner is somewhat dry and partakes of a fresco 
character; his best work is in fresco. 

Legros has followed faithfully the great Italian 
tradition as it has been handed down in the French 
school through Nicholas Poussin and Ingres to this 
day ; drawing with the dignified sure use of his 
materials, and painting in the direct manner like all 
his artistic forebears. Unfinished heads, on the 
umber-toned canvases he uses, and painted in the 
same alla prima manner, may be seen in most of the 
great galleries of Europe. Those old canvases are 
so like the studies Legros used to paint before the 
students that I believe if some of them turned up 
ina London auction-room they would be labelled 

Legros" without more ado. Talking of these 
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studies painted before the students іп an hour or 
so, it is a mistake to suppose they were painted 
quickly, for Legros’ brush travels over the canvas 
more deliberately than that of any painter I have 
ever seen at work. But the studies were carried as 
far as he wished in a very short time, because those 
slow brush strokes were always properly considered 
and werealwaysright. They never had to be repeated 
and worried. Once only in the many years during 
which I had the privilege of being his assistant did 
I see him work over a place twice. It was a bit of 
cheek-bone and brow between the eye and ear of 
an old model, and in delicate half-tone. When the 
study was finished, I asked him why he repainted 
that bit. To my eyes the first painting had been 
quite right. He replied: “I did it twice over 
because I liked painting it so much—it was so 
very fine.” 


Turning to the drawings again. In these days ' 


when so much stress is laid on what is called 
"originality," and all sorts of dodges in drawing 
and tricks of outline are positively cultivated by the 
student, it is very wholesome for him to look 
carefully at such drawings as those here reproduced, 
which so unaffectedly represent the thing seen in 
the most direct manner, and yet they are as 
individual as it is posible for any work to be. 
Again, in many of the etchings—such, for example, 
as the etching (reproduced in ARTS AND CRAFTs last 
month) of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., the great master 
who has just been taken from us—Legros exhibits 
a directness of method that etching seemed hardly 
capable of until we saw it done by him. The 
etchings of Vandyke and the one etching by Ingres, 
“The Bishop of St. Malo,” alone excepted, nothing 
has been done so clear and subtle in line by even 
the greatest masters as the portrait etchings by 
Legros. 

To learn to see the line, and to truly follow it 
with one pure stroke of the pencil, is the great 
lesson the student has to learn. This can only be 
done by patience and by working away from the 
model again and again, never discouraged by 
failure. The student who works by building up 
his drawing in squares or cutting it down in 
triangles will get better results at first in the 
individual drawing, and he may even learn to be 
a correct draughtsman, but he will never learn to 
be a beautiful draughtsman, and form will never be 
understood by him. 

During his many years of teaching, Legros has 
had a large number of pupils under his care. 
Many of them are now amongst the rising artists of 
the day, who, as they climb the ladder of fame, 
learn to appreciate his teaching even more than 
they did when they were under him, and I have 
heard expressions of gratitude and praise for the 
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training received under him at the Slade School 
from some of those who are already great men in 
the art world. These men will hand on the tradi- 
tion, the old Italian tradition, thus brought to us at 


last, after all these years of striving. The lectures ' 


of Reynolds, notwithstanding, the great traditions 
of painting, have never been practised here since 
the time of Hogarth. Every man invented a рго- 
cess of his own, and most of the processes were 
bad, though not all. The present condition of the 
pictures of some of our greatest painters, such as 
Reynolds and Wilkie, show what we have lost in 
the past by the want of method in our technique. 


` STUDY IN LEAD PENCIL. BY PROFESSOR ALPHONSE LEGROS. 


(The hand is that of his daughter.) 


Now that Legros has taught us a good manner of 
working,let us by all means continue it, use it for 
our own purposes, but in the right way. 

CHARLES HOLROYD. 


A METHOD OF PORTRAIT 
PAINTING. 


The following is a summary of an experienced teacher's | 


method of portrait painting, as taught by him for many 
years with much success. 

RAW in charcoal. Get the general propor- 

tions of the head in slight, yet clear, lines, 

In drawing the head in charcoal in order 

to paint, we do not go so much for outline 

as for effect, and always make the eyes dark masses, 

Place the proper masses of lights and shadows, 

and add principal details. If there is too much 

charcoal in the drawing, do not 

let the dust stay or it would spoil 

the effect of the colour. Rub 

the drawing over slightly and fix 
with fixative. Let it then dry. 

Use a little vermilion in the 
parts where you see the most 
red. Little cobalt in the edges 
of the shadows or where it gets 
grey. Go ahead with the rest of 
the picture and the background. 
Never make anything hard or 
positive in the beginning. Get 
all whites covered as quickly as 
possible. 

Leave it until it is nearly or 
quite dry. Now begin with the 
proper painting. Before you put 
on your colour, always take a 
damp cloth and wipe the picture. 
Do so in all subsequent paintings. 
Then rub lightly a little bitumen* 
over the whole picture. This 
makes the after-painting unite 
with the first. The same witha 
little oil in subsequent paintings. 

Use big brushes. 

Begin with lights. Paint the 
lights solidly, the half-tints less 
so, and the shadows very thin. 

If your model has a fair com- 
plexion, it is well to use cobalt 
and Naples yellow thinly in the 
half-tints and lights, and cobalt 
and yellow ochre very sparingly 
in the shadows. 

Keep white out of the shadows. 
In a dark complexion there is 
hardly any green in the shadows. 
Use cobalt, vermilion and Naples 
yellow for the lights, and cobalt, vermilion, and 
yellow ochre, and a little bitumen very thinly for 
the shadows. 1 

Keep the colours pure and fresh. Do not mix 
more than three colours together. 

Always get the original force of values of the 


colours in the first painting; afterward make your 
colours perfect by glazing and repainting. 


n is a treacherous colour for the palette of | 
ssional artist, and should certainly be avoided by t 


е are aware that it is claimed that it is not ile EX 


mixed with ап 
Ic ler it safe.— 
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If you cannot get exactly what you want, get 
it as near as you can; then let it dry and 
glaze. 

The colours of the face are divided, thus : The 
forehead, white or yellow ; the middle, red or car- 
nation ; the chin, blue or cool gray. 

Do not get your dark parts too black. 
are to be worked over, do so by glazing.: 

Do not pay too much attention to details. Do 
not paint like'a house-painter ; /.с., do not put ona 
smooth expanse. 

Let all the edges be soft. When you paint up 
` to the hair, so paint that the hair and flesh will 
blend in the shadows. 

In the subsequent paintings, advance by giving 
more attention to the characteristic details of the 
head, and employing delicate touches of glazing 
and scumbling alternately to improve and render 
as perfectly as possible what has already been done. 
Only, never do anything carelessly. Smaller brushes 
are only used in finishing. V. W. 


ІҒ darks 


PRINCIPLES OF WATER-COLOUR. 


ORM is always to be sacrificed to colour 
when both cannot be got in the time. If 
the colour is right in paleness or depth, the 
general result will of necessity include 

sound relations of light and shade, but these in 
their turn are more important in brush sketching 
than form. 

Truth of detail is always, in a case of necessity, 
to be sacrificed to truth of mass. A blot, in right 
relations of tone and colour to the rest of the work, 
is better than a number of correct details out of 
tune. 

Freshness is a greater virtue in a sketch than 
strict accuracy either in form, light and shade, or 
colour. A laboured sketch is naturally a spoiled 
sketch. р 

Inequality of work is not ап evil in sketches. 
They may be detailed in опе place, and іп 
broad formless masses elsewhere, without incon- 
venience. 

All executive defects, which are simply the result 
of speed, and not of ignorance, are perfectly ad- 
missible in sketches. 


Keep your tools clean. Use cold water to put 
your brushes in ; hot water softens them. 


IN oil painting some colours are naturally more 
opaque than others. Any of them can be made 
opaque by the admixture of white. The most 
transparent colours are madder lake, rose madder, 
brown madder, bitumen, and asphaltum. Antwerp 
blue and Vandyck brown are also transparent. 
Aureolin is a very brilliant, transparent yellow, 
but it is too costly for general use. Any oil 
colour may be made transparent by mixing it with 
sufficient clear oil. Poppy oil is very good for 
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THE SKETCHING CLASS. 
Т" summer sketching class is at work by 


the sea, and the master walks about from 

easel to easel and points out the mistakes of 

his pupils. He is a wise man, and gives no 
recipes for painting, and he has no stock phrases ; 
but in his informal talks on art he generalizes and 
gives rules that all art students may follow with 
advantage. Here are a few of them, taken down 
by one of the class :— 

Don’t squint. Try to see nature as you should 
with your eyes wide open. А 

If the foreground does not exist enough, put in 
a few dark touches as key-notes here and there, 
and constantly refer to them. 

Try to build the painting up altogether, putting a 
dark shadow here and there, and keep in mind at 
least three different notes of colour, which, properly 
placed on the canvas, will serve as key-notes. 

In painting any single part of a picture, such asa 
boat, don’t consider it individually, but keep in 
mind the colour of the things about it, and paint 
with reference to them. 

Work with a brush well filled with paint, and 
don’t just stain the canvas. The side of that boat 
would appear very much truer to nature if it were 
painted with thicker colour. 

Play more with your brush. Feel happy when 
you are painting, and practise brush work to such 
an extent that after a while you forget the means 
by which you are doing it. 

Hold up a card with a square hole in it, and put 
what you see through the opening on your canvas. 

Imagine a screen dropped before you and the 
objects you wish to paint, and regard the im- 
pression of the landscape as though you saw it 
thrown upon the screen. 

Try to paint the sky as if we could see through 


. it, and not as if it were a flat surface, or so hard 


that you could crack nuts against it. 

The streaked appearance we see in the work of 
the impressionists is meant to convey the idea that 
the air vibrates, and that we can see through it like 
ascreen ; but most of them overdo it. . 

Keep comparing the values of the different darks. 

Itis often well to quite fnish one part of the 
picture as to establish something with which to 
compare the rest. 

In painting a sandy beach, try to imagine that 
you are walking upon it, and when dealing with a 
round object, try to feel that it is really round. 

Keep your sky open, and when painting a tree, 
make it look as.though birds could fly through it. 

It is an excellent plan to look at the landscape 
upside down—that is, with the head down. It 
makes the masses of colour and light and shade 
appear differently. 

Try to paint the unusual; never mind if it does 
not meet the approval of the masses. Always 
remember that it is the man who paints the unusual 
who educates the public. I am never so dis- 
appointed in a piece of work as when it meets with 

e approval of the public. Rs 
Get your canvas so truthfully noted that it will — 

care of itself. Much depends upon a good st 
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Don’t paint when you “ don’t feel like it.” Rather 
walk about and study effects, making notes of 
colour and drawing in your mind. Sometimes this 
is quite as good for you as painting. 

Let the edges of your picture lose themselves ! 

How much light there is in everything out of 
doors! Look out of a window and note how light 
the darkest spots in the landscape are when com- 
pared with the sash’ of the window. 

Don’t be foo conscientious about work. Play 
with it more; be more artistic and free. 

See all the pictures you can. It stimulates you. 

Select for studies things with strong contrasts and 
very pronounced in colour. It will help to give 
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Never hesitate to run away from а study if it 
does not suit you. 

Most students attempt to paint with a means that 
a master would be afraid to handle. Don't be 
exactly careless, but work freely and not with 
strained flare. When doing a bunch of trees, try 
to keep in mind the neighbouring tones. 

Avoid the process of considering parts, and learn 
to regard your subject as a whole. 

Artists who are wise use the very best brushes ; 
they find them the cheapest in the end. But the 
beginner needs not to beso particular about his 
materials, which he is likely enough to spoil before 
he learns how to use. He will find a good-sized 
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“THE BARQUE IN DANGER.” A RECENT ETCHING BY PROFESSOR ALPHONSE LEGROS. 


boldness to your work. Choose a “ brutal" subject, 


_ so to speak. 


Remember that it is time lost tohave to unlearn 
anything. 

Don’t put down things that you don’t see and 
correct them afterwards. What’s the use of 
falsehood, with the view of telling the truth 
later? . ۲ 

Work discreetly and don’t fumble. Mix exactly 
the colour you want on the palette, put it on the 
canvas in its proper place, and let it stay. Don’t 
touch it afterward ! Š 

We all see colour and form. Why not begin 
with colour at once and work with a brush loaded 
with paint, rather than with black and white ? 
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medium-bristle brush very serviceable for fore- 
ground, background, sky, and water; and this, 
with one small and one medium flat sable, will at 
first serve his purposes very well. In the same 
way with Whatman's *imperial" drawing paper 
he will make as good a picture as with a more 
costly paper. Itis usually the beginner or incapable 
amateur who makes most fuss about materials, 
and who wants to know if his colours will fade, 
and if his paper will last. То such we say: Learn 
to paint on anything and everything, and with two 
brushes rather than a dozen, and with four tubes 
rather than a boxful. Then, if you happen to be 
where you want to sketch, and have not your full 
equipment, you will be ready. 
1 o 
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The Training of an Illustrator. 


(Continued from page 115.) 


V.—THE TREATMENT OF WATER. 


N the series of sketches of objects reflected in 
I water which illustrate this article, it may be 
observed that nowhere is the reflection calm 

and unbroken as in a mirror. In fact, though 

we often use the term “© mirror-like” in speaking of 
such reflections, that is only an example of the 
inexactness of language, with which we are con- 


Fig. 23.—Reflections and dark streaks upon water, rendered 
with horizontal and vertical lines. 


tented from necessity. But if an artist were to 
paint or draw the reflection of a house and trees 
in “still” water, as if exactly reversed as they 
would be seen in a mirror, his picture would at 
once be seen to be untruthful. “hat is mainly for 
the reason that water in any large quantity never 
is absolutely still. There are always in it waves or 
currents which, however slight, disturb the reflec- 
tions, and break the continuity of the picture which 
they present. Andatthesame time these variations 
of the surface, together with whatever colour the 


water itself may have, tend, as a rule, to lower. 


the tone, and to make values less distinct than in 
the objects reflected. "Thus it is safe always to 
look for a difference both in colour and in continuity 
of form between the reflected picture and the 
objects reflected. 

Let us take, first, a very simple example (Fig. 23), 
a mass of reeds reflected in the slightly moving water 
ofa creek. The movement here is a slight and per- 
fectly smoothly swelling one, too low to offer many 
absolute breaks in the reflection ; but the side of 
the swell turned toward the reeds reflects them far 
beyond the distance at which the reflection would 
cease if the water were absolutely calm. The 


reflections, therefore, appear very much lengthened. 
We see how these three facts are indicated in the 
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pen drawing. The up and down lines suggest to 
the eye the practical continuity, while the horizontal 
strokes show in the dark masses the side of the 
swell that opposes and reflects fully the dark mass 
of reeds, while the lighter parts show where the 
other surface of the swell catches the light of the 
sky, and is consequently much paler. j 

In the next picture, of tree trunks, which (with 
the overhanging foliage) are reflected in a river, the 
movement is that of a varying current; the waves 
are sharper and less regular, and the reflections on 
that account much more broken. Long, perpen- 
dicular lines would be out of place, and, as we see, 
they have been avoided by the artist. Again, in 
another picture (Fig. 26), the reflections are much 
more scattered and irregular still, for here we have 
short, chopping waves, each of which acts like a 
facetted diamond or a heap of small mirrors placed 
at different angles. On one side each wave reflects 
the dark hulls of the vessels, on another the bright 
sky ; and in some parts the sky near the horizon, 
in others the darker colour of the zenith. Thus 
the light of the sky is carried into the darkest 
shadow, and, on the other hand, the dark reflection 
of the vessels out into the light. Again, we should 
remark that there is a general movement passing 
through all these little waves, and the larger swell 
divides the picture into two unequal masses, one 
mostly dark, the other mostly light. 

In the picture of the yacht at anchor, the con- 
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Fig. 24.—Reflections, drawn with horizontal lines only, 
broken by light grey masses of different values. 


dition of the water is that of an outflowing -or 
inflowing tide, with small ripples which disturb 
the more regular flow. The straight lines of the 
yacht’s mast, bowsprit, and rigging are, in the re- 
flection, bent and broken in a very curious fashion, 
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well observed by the artist. The water is, in fact, 
a series of concave mirrors, whose surface is not 
quite smooth, as in the first example, but is full of 
little corrugations caused by the breeze. The same 
effect is shown again in the shipping at a wharf 


(Fig. 27). 


Fig. 25.—Straight lines reflected in undulating water. 


In this picture straight lines would obviously be 
out of place ; but they are as evidently in place in 
Fig. 29, which represents a house and trees with 
a boat reflected in comparatively still water. Here 
the effect is very nearly that of the actual scene 
turned upside down, for the reflections are broken 
only by occasional ripples. These are indicated by 
a few horizontal strokes апа touches of white ; but 
in pen-and-ink work nothing could render the mass 
of the reflections so well as the perpendicular 
lines, which show that they do mot іп this case 
follow the direction of the water's surface. A 
slightly different case occurs in the sunset scene, 


Fig. 26.—Dark objects reflected in small waves. An effect of 
light masses upon dark, and dark masses upon light. 
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where the young shoots growing out from the 
pollard willows in all directions, and the radiating 
lines of the sunset could hardly be represented 
otherwise than by a direct reversal ; but the artist 
has crossed these reversed lines with short, wavy 
lines, and the effect, if a little conventional, is 
decidedly more satisfactory than either system alone 
would be. 

Finally, in the wharf scene, we have an example 
of the effect of subdued tone already mentioned. 
There are almost always in water waves crossing 
waves, and smaller waves moving across these 
again, with the result, to the eye, of mixing light 
and dark, and making all the reflections greyer and 
less intense than the colours of the actual objects. 
Ordinarily, the reflection of a dark object is lighter 
апа that of alight object darker than the reality. In 
other words, there is less of a contrast in the case of 
the reflections than there isin the real objects. Here 
we see that the reflection of the white canal-boat 
is darker than the boat itself, and that of the black 
hull of the brig, whose bowsprit projects over it, is 
correspondingly lighter. То put the matter in still 
another way, both the highest lights and the darkest 
shadows are to be found in the real scene, not in 
the reflection. 


= $ 


Fig. 27.—Representation of different values kept lighter than 
the objects which are reflected. 


One other point it may be necessary to notice : 
it is that landlocked water, though never entirely 
level, is commonly so nearly so that all its surface 
forms tend to the horizontal, and to appear at a 
little distance as roughly parallel streaks. By those 
artists who paint water without reference to nature, 
this seems to be regarded as a general law ; but it 
does not apply, as we see in at least one of our 
examples, when the surface is broken into real 
waves. At sea this favourite recipe is seldom 
applicable, except to the extreme distance. Reflec- 
tions, too, in reality never follow the surface move- 
ment, but they are most often so broken up by it 
that it is best and most convenient as a rule to 
depict them by means of horizontal lines. 


(To be continued.) 
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HINTS ABOUT DRAWING FOR 
* PROCESS.” 


Тне process in general use by the magazines for 
reproducing pen-and-ink drawings has been fully 
described in these columns ز‎ but we find it neces- 
sary, once more, to tell certain correspondents that 
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Fig. 28.—Reflections bylrepeated lines, broken by short, wavy 
lines. (See the preceding page.) 


a drawing is first made on white bristol board or 
smooth drawing paper with very black ink and a 
steel pen ; this drawing is photographed upon a 
plate of prepared gelatine, and the blank spaces 
between the lines of the drawing are eaten away by 
acids, leaving the actual pen marks clear and distinct 
in high relief. This plate is then hardened by 
another bath of chemicals, and a metal cast or 
“Shell” is taken, from which the illustration is 
actually printed. 
"or 

As we have remarked before, there is no better 
ink than Higgins’ India Ink for drawing for repro- 
duction. Iis jet black, runs freely, and therefore 
does not clog the pen, and it dries without gloss. 


Stevens’ ebony stain is a good substitute, and is ` 


extremely cheap, but it is not waterproof. 
з #* 


ў 
WHATEVER ink you use, ре sure there is по trace 
of blue init. Кей or brown inks reproduce very 
well, as a rule. 

nee 
In all of our studies in pen drawing, the chief 
object to be striven for at first is simplicity of ex- 
pression ; and it is far better that these studies 
should be crude and unfinished, expressing only the 
first vigorous impressions of light and shade made 
upon the eye, than that they should be elaborately 
worked up with much crossing of lines, and an 
attempt to make a fine effect. There is nothing 
more useful in its place than what 15 known as 
cross-hatching ; but it may also be said eel ec ы; 
nothing in pen drawing more easily abused ; апе 1 

мс :: Ж 


we compare ће best реп work іп our magazines and 
books of to-day with that which appeared in the 
periodicals of thirty years ago, we will see how large 
a share of the wonderful advance which has been 
made is due to a simplicity and directness of treat- 
ment almost unknown to the past. Where multi- 
tudes of lines were once employed to produce a 
desired result, we find in the illustrative work of 
to-day fewer lines, more strength and decision, and 
in apparently simpler work the evidence of far 
more carefulstudy. “o one familiar with the pen 
there will, perhaps, be an occasional need for a few 
cross-hatched lines; but to the beginner, whose 
pen work is uncertain and confused, and whose 
constant temptation is to patch up that upon 
which he has probably already worked far too 
long, the indefiniteness of cross-hatching merely 
weakens his work yet more. Let us then try to 
make bold, vigorous, and at the same time accurate 
drawings, and it will be much, easier, later on, to 
reduce and tone down such pen work than it would 
be to strengthen drawings already weak and timid, 
or to improve a method of work acquired through 
the making of many lines. 
ж 

Іт does not hurt а реп drawing, so far as the 
process reproduction of it is concerned, to paste 
another piece of paper over it. Indeed the usual 
way to hide a blot on a drawing is either to paste a 
piece of paper over it and to join the lines at the 
edges, or cut a hole somewhat larger than the blot 
and paste a piece of paper on the back. In repro- 
ducing from a wash-drawing, however, there would 
be great danger of the shadow of the edge of the 
overlaid paper producing a line in the plate at the 
place of junction. In the one case there is only 


Ж 
Fig. 29, 一 Objects reflected in still water. 


Effect obtained by 
(See the preceding page.) 


the white of the paper to reckon with; in the 
other case, the grey “half-tone” ground repro- 
ducing the web of the wire screen, interposed 
between the drawing and the negative, has to be 

into account. 5 


۱,۰ the use of vertical lines only. 


Sketching from Nature. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS. 


II. 一 TREES AND FOLIAGE (conlinued). 


| Т” difference іп technique between oil апа 
water-colours is especially noticeable in the 
painting of trees ; and itis a rather curious 
fact that while preparatory studies in water- 
colour are useful in suggesting a breadth of treat- 
ment with the denser pigments, the oil study, on 
the contrary, gives no hint of the management 
of transparent washes on paper, and is even 
diametrically opposite in its practice of handling 
colour with the brush. і 
When painting іп oil, the artist depends upon а 
certain amount of impasto combined with variety of 
brush work for interpreting the details of his 
foliage, branches, and tree-trunks: to achieve this 
he will employ more or less pigment, applying it in 
such a manner as to indicate the textures he is 
endeavouring to reproduce. In water-colour, we 
have no impasto to depend upon ; instead of piling 
up our lights, we 6۵۵۵ them out, or run a thin trans- 
parent wash of the required tint over the. white 
paper from which it gains its brilliancy. Again, for 
representing the subtle differences of surface in 
leaf and branch: between the rough bark of the 
oak or silvery covering of the birch, the water- 
colourist relies upon his skill in manipulating the 


washes so that they shall run in the direction he ' 


leads them, forming as they go boundaries rather 
than outlines of the objects they represent. An 
equal variety of treatment is required in the paint- 
ing of foliage, which is almost a separate study in 
itself, so strongly marked are the differences in 
form and texture to be observed. Take, for 
example, the smooth surface and precise outlines 
of the laurel, in comparison with the serrated edges 
of the maple leaf or the needle-like spikes of the 
pine; each has its distinctly individual character- 
istics, which must be observed and followed. 


ПІ.--Тне FOREGROUND : Rocks AND HERBAGE. 


THE anatomy of the common forms of rocks in 
any particular district is soon learned. The sketcher 
has seldom to deal with more than two or three 
kinds, and will quickly come to recognise their 
characteristic shapes, whether splintered like slate, 
bedded like limestone, or contorted like granite, 
and the metamorphic rocks. On the other hand, 
nothing is more individual than the shape and 
colours of particular rocks, so that the sketcher will 
learn for himself all that he could be told before- 
hand of the rocks in his neighbourhood, and will 
always be discovering facts about them of which 
no one could have forewarned him. 5 

‘With regard to trees it is different. There will 
be a great many species within a short circuit, and 
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it is often more important to distinguish the kind 
than the individual. Foreground studies of the 
trunk, branches, and leafage of each important tree 
should be made until the sketcher knows how to 
recognise its characteristics at any distance. Не 
will then perceive at once the distinguishing curves, 
and the accidents that break and vary them will be 
full of meaning forhim. He will see that the curve 
of the maple differs from that of the oak or willow 
or elm, and that when the normal curve is departed 
from it indicates peculiar circumstances, or, perhaps, 
some accident that has happened to the tree. Such 
facts, quickly apprehended and noted down, greatly 
add to the interest of a sketch. But trees grown 
in masses, in groves or plantations, lose much of 
their characteristic forms, and the part of each that 
comes into view falls into some large, sweeping 
line. It is, then, of importance, while following 
with the brush these leading lines, to indicate with 
each touch one of the many slight departures from 
them which give them variety and life. 

Herbage of all sorts, except in the foreground, it 
is generally safe to paint exactly as bare earth 
would be painted, that is, by values, with strict 
attention to relief, perspective, and the changes of 
local colour. One will find that the character of 
many kinds of vegetation may be given in this way 
without any drawing, or even indication, of indi- 
vidual plants. But in foregrounds it is seldom 
possible to simplify things so much. There not 
only should care be taken to indicate by some sort 
of handling the general character of the vegetation, 
whether poor or luxuriant, uniform or varied, but 
this will be found insufficient without considerable 
drawing of individual plants. If one has not made 
a good many careful preliminary studies, the more 
interesting a foreground may be the more should 
he refuse to have anything to do with it. For the 
effort that will be required to draw in sufficient 
detail to make a satisfactory foreground will use up 
all the sketcher’s time, and his patience and interest 
in the subject as well; the effect which attracted 
him will vanish, meanwhile, and he will gain by an 
afternoon’s work only a poor and unreliable fore- 
ground study, when he might have made a thorough 
one іп half the time. ` 

In order to be of use in painting comprehensive 
landscape views one should make a mental classifi- 
cation of the varieties of "foreground stuff” that 
he oftenest meets with, and, after making close 
studies, should attempt rapid but correct sketching 
of each variety. It may be sufficient for the 
purposes of the landscapist to divide all such vege- 
tation (distinct from bushes and trees) into the four 
classes of grasses, vines, large-leaved plants, like 
the dock and most cultivated roots, and plants of 
upright habit, like thistles, wild carrot, and hawk- 
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weed. But it will be better to goa little further 
and learn enough botany to distinguish, by their 
general characteristics, not by their flowers, the 
following botanical classes :—Ranunculacez, or 
Buttercup family ; Composite, or Aster and Thistle 
family; Liliaceae, or Lily family ; Cruciferae, “ог 
Kale family, and, perhaps, a few more. It is of 
little use studying the botany of forest trees, because 
their relations as given by the botanists are often 
either very obscure or else obvious to everybody. 
No one will confound an oak with a pine, or 
fail to see the similarity of the fir to the hemlock. 
The landscapist may content himself with making 
‘studies, under different aspects, of the species and 
varieties that he recognises as most common or 
most picturesque. - 
Most of these studies may best be begun in 
winter when the branches, being bare of leaves, 
may be traced from trunk to spray. The ramifica- 
tion of coniferous trees, which do not lose all their 
leaves, is so regular and striking that it can be per- 
ceived at any season. Pines are particularly 
worthy of study. Of the others, the oak is very 
irregular, and has clumsy, knotted branches ; the 
beech shows a strong tendency to spread 
horizontally in its lower portion, while the main 
branches grow upward at an angle from the stem 
more acute as they are farther from the ground, 
and curve like awhip-lash. The birchand several 
other trees have nearly upright branches and 
drooping twigs, while the poplar and aspen show 
an upright tendency in both branches and twigs. 
In summer, the disposition of the masses of foliage 
follows that of the branches, but with differences 
occasioned by sparseness or luxuriance of growth 
as much as by the form and size of the leaf. It 
results from this that individuals of the same 
species and variety will look very different from 
one another, and the same individual, even, will 
present different forms at different seasons. 


IV.—Sxy, DISTANCE, WATER. 
THE Sxv.—The difficult point in painting a sky, 
whether clear or cloudy, is to make it recede. To 
succeed in this one should observe very carefully 
the colours and values of different parts of the sky, 
particularly of those approaching the zenith and 
those approaching the horizon. Тһе vibrating 
quality of a clear sky it is also an object to render. 
A good landscapist in painting a perfectly clear sky 
will use a variety of tones, and play them among 
one another so as to get an appearance of unity 
without monotony. ‘In water-colour this is best 
` done by going over the flat or simply gradated tint 
first laid with pure water and painting into it, with 
light but decided touches, using stronger and 
stronger tones until you arrive at the depth of 
colour required for the upper part of your sky. 
Stormy skies are best painted with a rather large 
black sable, taking one group of clouds at a time 
and modelling it as you lay itin. То allow of this 
the paper should first be moistened. Commence 
with the lightest tones; paint the half-tints and 
` darker tones into them with another and smaller 
brush, and, before the work has dried, take out the 


high lights with a bit of blotting-paper rolled up 
in the form of a stump for crayon. For very 
" dirty" skies, a moistened bristle brush may 
serve better than the blotting-paper to take out 
lights. 

When the sky is finished it will probably look 
too patchy, but a few washings with your large 
badger brush and clean water will soften and 
harmonize it sufficiently. 

THE. DISTANCE. 一 As I have already said, it is a 
good plan to commence with the distance and let 
it govern the rest of the work, for if you commence 
with your foreground you may find it extremely 
difficult to bring your distance into harmony with 
it. It is a good rule also to leave details out of the 
distance as much as possible. It is true, you see 
them ; but if you were to attempt to paint all you 
see in our atmosphere, a single picture might take 
you a lifetime. The thing to remember is, that, 
however visible the detail in the distance may be, 
as a rule it is more conspicuous in the foreground, 
and the relations of part to part are what it is most 
necessary to study. 

MIDDLE DISTANCE. 一 The ground, if it is bare of 
trees, and forms a large part of the picture, cannot 
be studied too carefully. One should proceed from 
the distance toward the foreground, taking par- 
ticular notice of any cropping-up of rocks upon the 
surface, also of the sort of soil that covers them— 
whether sandy or loamy—as well as the nature of 
the vegetation. 

In studying the trunk too great attention cannot 
be paid to the drawing of the shadows cast by the 
branches. The manner in which the bark cracks 
as the tree grows is a very important characteristic. 


. Note how it peels off from the birch, scales ой 


from the oak, forms a network of ridges on the 
willow, &c. The most important part of a branch 
is where it joins the trunk, or where one branch 
springs out of another. The manner of this is 
different in almost every species of tree. The way 
in which the roots take hold of or enter the ground 
is, likewise, important. In treating the foliage, one 
should do, as in the distance, suppress detail as 
such, taking care of the masses, their values, their 
modelling, the character of their outline. For 
the outlying groups of leaves a simple touch with a 
ragged and badly crushed brush will often indicate 
them sufficiently. Enough drawing should, how- 
ever, be introduced to characterise the species, and 
if the tree is in the immediate foreground, the 
individual as well. This can be done with touches 
proportioned to the size of the leaves, and by noting 
their directions and grouping. Should a branch 
come quite close, these touches will take the form 
of the leaves. 

WATER.—1t is well to lessen the grain of the 
demi-torchon, when water is to be represented, by 
the use of a burnisher. It is sometimes of advan- 
tage to do the same for skies and distances. This 
will allow of finer drawing of the reflections, which 
must be done with flat touches, and without the aid 
of several expedients which are permissible in repre- 
senting the real appearance of the things reflected. 

R. JERVIS. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Royal College of Art: 


EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS’ WORK. 


the Royal College of Art, marking the close 

of the session at South Kensington, was very 

interesting, although it cannot be said that 
the indications are uniformly in the line of progress. 
In the department of Applied Design there is much 
room for improvement, especially in regard to wall 
papers and textiles. The designs for these were 
few and of an irritating dead level of mediocrity. 
For some reason, the system of instruction fails to 
develop in the pupils anything like individuality 
either in ideas or in the arrangement of materials, 
and the feeling for colour seems to be wholly 
absent. That these qualities are altogether lacking 
in the students of the department we refuse to 
believe, especially in view of the abundant evidence 
of decorative feeling in the work of the painting 
and modelling classes. Inthe Architectural School, 
if there is no startling originality of ideas, the 
drawings exhibited certainly tell of a sound, prac- 
tical, and suggestive method of instruction, and 
that, in its way, no doubt, is of more importance. 

It is to the exhibition of the work of the Modelling 
School that we turn with most satisfaction. It is 
the first, we believe, under the auspices of the 
Royal College of Art as at present organised, and 
we can say, without hesitation, that a better show of 
students’ work has not been seen in England. We 
note in it, to a remarkable extent, how, while the 
personality of a brilliant teacher may be reflected 
in the work of his pupils, it will also help to 
stimulate the development of whatever originality 
they may possess, enabling them to turn it to the 
bestaccount. Professor Lantéri—like his friend and 
compatriot, Legros, to whose teaching and example 
we owe so much that is good in art education in 
England—believes in the artistic talent of the 
Englishman and still more of the Englishwoman, 
but declares that it often lies dormant from lack of 
opportunity for fruition. Without doubt, he himself 
has been exceptionally fortunate in discovering or 
stimulating such talent. 

Half a dozen capital sculptural exhibits went to 
prove that the quality of originality at least was not 
lacking in the work of Professor Lantéri's pupils. 
Some of them, which won prizes, we illustrate by 
photographs, but we do not hesitate to say that 
there were others, uncrowned, which were, to say 
the least, quite as interesting. We will return to 
them presently. x 

The first prize, a £50 travelling scholarship, 
awarded to Arthur Rogers’s design for a Memorial 
to Dante, could hardly have been bestowed ona 
more meritorious work by so young а sculptor in 
any country. The importance and dignity of the 
composition, and the masterly method of its execu- 
tion, place it quite above the plane of ordinary 
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student work. The truth of this criticism may be 
judged by our photograph of the clay model, which, 
however, gives but a faint idea of the merits of the 
original. At our request, Mr. Rogers has kindly 
furnished the following descriptive note :一 


“The episode I have endeavoured to 
illustrate is where Dante is witnessing the 
torments of the Friar Alberigo and the tyrant 
Azzolino. Paolo and Francesca are passing 
to the right to Purgatory, to join the other 
souls in their state of Limbo, before entering 
the Paradise which Virgil is about to show 
to Dante that he might see the Vision of 
Beatrice with the other maids, the Divine 
Mercy and Lucian at either side. The Cross 
surmounted with the Viper, which encircles 
the emblems of the Cardinal Vices, in the 
allegorical group at the base, is significant 
of Dante's idea of the degradation of the 
Church by its . ministers. The heraldry 
behind the Cross is made up of the arms of 
the various Popes and Cardinals described 
by Dante, the Pope’s crown being at the foot 
and behind the Cross. The composition 
when completed will attempt to give the 
Divine Comedy in its relative spiritual and 
material light as written by Dante.” 


It is one of the merits of Mr. Rogers's work that 
it is carried out in a style peculiarly his own. He 
is thoroughly at home when designing in relief. 
This facility in plastic expression, so noticeable 
in the Dante Memorial, is no less characteristic of 
the “juicy” little clay sketch fora lunette, to be 
placed over the doorway of a hospital, which he 
modelled in five days last year, in competition. 
His design was adopted, and part of the subject, in 
plaster, as it is to be carried out, was shown at the 
exhibition under present notice. The figures, 
which are to be life-size, will be seen twenty feet 
above the level of the street; they represent 
Medicine and Charity protecting Humanity from 
Misery and Death, symbolised by winged creatures 
in the corners. When this striking work is com- 
pleted we hope to have the opportunity of 
illustrating it, for hereafter we shall follow closely 
the professional career of this promising young 
sculptor. 

Mr. Rogers entered the College on a Manchester 
County Council Scholarship. Last year he gained 
the second prize for sculpture, which this year 
is won by Mr. T. L. Sands for his bas-relief 
descriptive of “Тһе Return of Perseus and 
Andromeda." It is cleverly composed, but, rather 
oddly, the interest of the story is concentrated in 
the extreme left-hand portion of the frieze, where 
we see Perseus being led in by an old man, having 
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been preceded by the beautiful Andromeda who 
is already in the embrace of her mother, while the 
father extends his hand in welcome to the hero. 
“The group of mother and daughter is particularly 
fine. Mr. J. A. Stevenson, to whom the third prize 
for sculpture is awarded for his treatment оҒ the 
same theme, seems to have determined to advance 
a step the progress of the narrative : the trousseau 
has been procured, and the happy pair now appear, 
united, amid the rejoicings and acclamations of their 
friends. Both of these clever artists are otherwise 
well represented in the exhibition: Mr. Sands by 
an exquisitely modelled head of a young woman, 
.and by a vigorous sketch, in plaster, of “ Samson and 
the Lion.” In the encounter, we observe, the 
Hebrew hero has incurred a dislocation of thearm. 
By the ingenious horizontal pose of the man, whose 
broad back, by the way, is capitally modelled, the 
sculptor has managed to dispense altogether with 
the body of the lion, whose head and tail only are 
"seen, the latter, lashed around the thigh of Samson, 
being full of expression. “he same subject was 
-cleverly handled by Mr. Sidney Burton. Mr. 
Stevenson showed a capital head of an old man. 
"There were many good studies of heads of both 
‘sexes, but there was попе to equal, іп its noble 
simplicity, the portrait of an old lady, by Miss 
"Winser—the artist's mother, we believe, who 
bears a striking resemblance to the pictures 
-of “George Sands. This young artist's gift 
for expressing character is very remarkable ; it is 
seen again in the vigorously modelled and cleverly 
conceived decoration for a fountain in which she 
has introduced the smiling features of her fellow 
student, Miss Grace Edwardes, as a jovial wood 
nymph, and we noticed it in her portrait sketch of 
Miss Branand, who won the first prize for painting. 
“The strength of the work of the female students 
is perhaps the most remarkable feature of the ex- 
hibition. It is difficult, for example, to realise that 
Miss Baker's powerful circular composition in high 
relief, which we take to represent ‘‘ Theseus and the 
Minotaur,” is really bya woman.. We must not 
forget to mention such capital work in the round 
as the seated draped female figures symbolising 
Industry, Commerce and Justice, by, respectively, 
Miss Wilhelmina Neuwirt, Miss Dorothy Wise, 
and Miss Grace Edwardes, nor the last-named young 
lady’s relief of a graceful seated female figure in 
profile holding а flower. By reference to our notes, 
we find that we have still to mention the vigorously 
modelled caryatid, by Mr. Hollins, of heroic size ; 
Sidney Boyes’s “ Fisherman Finding the Head of 
Orpheus,” a strong and altogether admirable piece 
of modelling, especially from the back view ; “Dawn 
of the New Century,” а nude female figure in relief, 
with highly decorative accessories, and Mr. A. E. 
Smith’s beautiful life study, in the round, of a seated 
nymph, which, although we happen to mention it 
last, is one of the most charming studies in the 
exhibition. 

The exhibition of the work of the students, we 
should have remarked, is divided into four sections ; 
the modelling school, the painting school, the 
architectural school, and the school of design. 
Under the spirited direction of Professor Moira, the 
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painting school shows abundant evidence of vitality. 
Тһе principal features of the exhibit аге the large 
unfinished lunettes, the subjects for which were 
selected by the students from incidents in con- 
nection with their own localities. These are 
executed as if for the decoration of some public 
building. One of the most striking, by W. J. 
Stamps, has for its subject “The Steam Hammer,” 
in which a group of men encased in а weird- 
looking armour are dragging huge masses of molten 
metal to the hammer. The effect of glare from 
the furnace and metal is cleverly expressed, and 
must have presented many difficulties of colour and 
values. 

Another striking lunette is The Selection of the 
Emblems of the Houses of York and Lancaster, by 
Lancelot Crane. The treatment of the white dress 
of one of the ladies seated in the foreground is 
especially fine, and the whole effect of the rich 
scheme of decoration would beautify and brighten 
the most gloomy public hall. The one objection 
is perhaps the treatment of the water in the back- 
ground, which is somewhat harsh and unnatural. 
The other large lunettes—all worthy of praise—are 
“ Leith, represented by Commerce," by Margaret 
Jameson; “Тһе Battle of Barnet, Dy Geo. 
Kruger ; “ Presentation of the scroll of fame to the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh," by W. Grant Murray ; 
and “Тһе meeting of the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers at Skipton Castle," by A. R. Smith. 

One small lunette, which however, was not ex- 
hibited in the larger form, deserves mention—a 
street procession in present-day costume. A semi- 
military brass band marching behind little children 
dressed in white, and the moving crowds of 
labouring men and women supporting waving 
banners, is not an easy subject to treat in a 
decorative manner, but the sketch showed great 
promise, and doubtless would have proved success- 
ful had it been done on the larger scale. 

In this room also there was a number of full- 
sized cartoons in black and white on brown paper 
intended for the decoration of a chapel. The figure 
of St. John, by Lancelot Crane, was extremely 
spirited, yet full of dignity. А number of subjects 
for the small monthly competitions, which are 
selected from the Greek and Roman mythology, 
were well worth studying. Among those who 
competed were Margaret Jameson, Lancelot Crane, 
Herbert G. Budd, Edith M. Davey, Thomas Smith, 
and Amy K. Browning. 

The Chalk Studies of the Nude were hardly up 
to the mark; though there was a notable exception 
in those by Janet Brennard, which were remarkably 
strong. Ап interesting study of the nude, painted 
in oil-colours, was that of Amy K. Browning, which 
represented a man lying on a white cloth. We must 
not forget to mention a particularly clever portrait 
study of an old man by Arthur Kidd ; the face was 
full of character and treated in a broad and masterly 
fashion. (To be concluded.) 


Works painted in oil become dry, sombre, and 
heavy in colour, if left long in the dark. То restore 
them, set them out in the air and sun, and they will 
speedily recover their pristine brilliancy. 


EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS’ WORK, 
AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART, SOUTH KENSINGTON. | 
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DESIGN FOR A MEMORIAL TO DANTE. By ARTHUR ROGERS, OF MANCHESTER. 


Winner of the First Prize: a £50 Travelling Scholarship. 
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The National Art Competition, 1904. 


of ARTS AND CRAFTS coincides with the 
closing of the exhibition of the National 
Competition of Schools of Art, Evening 
Schools and Day Classes, in the Indian Section of 
the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, so that 
for the present we shall do no more than give the 
awards, with a summary of the official report of 
the examiners. Next month we shall illustrate 
many of the more successful of the exhibits, which 
were selected for exhibition from the enormous 
total of over 40,000 works sent in for examination. 
In view of the fulness of the official reports, from 
which we shall now quote, it would hardly be fitting 
to add any comments of our own. These, therefore, 
we reserve for our future notice of the awards. 
Nine gold medals, in all, were distributed. One 
of these is taken by Miss Fanny Bunn, of Birming- 
ham, who, іп the words of the report, “ maintains 
her standard of former years.” This is for her 
panel in enamel. She also wins the Prince of 
Wales’s Scholarship of £25. Miss Rosalind Four- 
acre, of the Plymouth (Technical School) School 
of Art, wins another of the gold medals for a panel 
in painted tiles, and the Princess of Wales’s 
Scholarship of £11. The other gold medallists are 
Messrs. John Potter, C. Vyse, G. Rogers, Hubert 
Miller, E. Copestick, C. L. Т. Doman.and N. A. Trent. 
The other awards consist of 52 silver medals, 163 
bronze medals, and nearly 400 book prizes. 


Т” дау of publication of (һе present issue 


MODELLING FROM NATURE AND THE ANTIQUE.— 
The examiners (H. H. Armstead, R.A., T. Brock, 
R.A., G. Simonds, W. R. Colton, A.R.A., ХУ. Gos- 
combe John, A.R.A.) find that the work in modelling 
the figure іп the round “reaches a high standard, 
and there is every evidence of sound teaching and 
careful study,” and that “there is some slight im- 
provement " in the work in modelling the figure in 
relief. “А very poor set of works was sent ар” 
in modelling the figure in relief from figures in 
the round. In modelling heads and busts in the 
round from ‘casts, “the high standard of work 
reached last year is well maintained." “The exami- 
ners note a slight improvement. in modelling heads 
and busts in relief from casts, and also in modelling 
ornament from casts, and modelling foliage from 
nature. Modelling in relief from life is reported as 

rather poor on the whole ; in modelling the human 
figure in the round from life, a higher standard is 
reached than last year. “Тһе examiners are sorry 
to see that the modelling of animals from casts is so 
poor, and that such unsatisfactory examples have 
been given to the students from which to work." 
AWARDS.—Gold Medal, to Hubert Miller, New Cross School 
of Art, “for his admirable study and complete rendering of the 
model" Silver Medals to Jean Milne, Chelsea School of 
Art, “for a model full of vigour and feeling” ; to Edgar 
Lockwood, Huddersfield School of Art, “for ап excellent 


ing Satyr?” ; to Fred Newland Smith, 
بر یت‎ P d ке) AE for a careful copy of ‘A Slave’” ; 


to William Reid, Falkirk School of Art, modelling head from 
the cast ; to Maude Cooke, Worcester School of Art, “ for the 
truthful rendering and brilliant treatment of her study of 
‘A Laurel '" ; to Mary Pringle, Hammersmith School of Art, 
“for her charming study of a * Blackberry Plant.” Bronze 
Medals to Adelaide Spark, Lambeth School of Art, “for a 
well-modelled and artistically rendered ‘Head of a Lady”; 
to Eli Blakemore, West Bromwich School of Art, “for a 
dainty and nervous rendering of “A Portion of a Roman 
Frieze’ " ; to Peter W. McCormack, Manchester (Cavendish 
Street) School of Art, “ principally for his excellent modelling 
of the three-quarter view of a foot” ; to Margery Doggett, 
Liverpool (Mount Street) School of Art, “Гог a simple (drapery) 
study of folds, which is carefully modelled and large in style." 
Book prizes to William Lismore, Bristol (Kensington House) 
School of Art, “Гога certain alertness in the interpretation of 
the figure" ; to Arthur Mackinder, Lincoln School of Art, for 
his * St. Catherine? ; to Edwin Smyth, Sunderland School of 
Art, and Daniel Spillane, Cork School of Art, “for two good 
copies of Gothic capitals." 

MODELLING DESIGN. 一 The examiners (T. Brock, 
К.А. ; G: J. Frampton, R.A., T. G. Jackson, R.A.) 
find a decided improvement from last year in 
the quality of the work, “several works reaching 
quite a high standard.” “hey once more urge, , 
however, that * more care be bestowed upon the 
architectural setting where the design is to form 
part of an architectural scheme: this setting ought 
to play an equal part with the sculpture in the 
composition of light and shade. In many designs 
there isa want of proportion between figures in 
different parts of the same composition and 
between the figures and the foliage around them ; 
in others there is too much decoration and a 
straining after ingenuity, showing that the students 
lack appreciation of good line and the value of 
plain surfaces ; in other designs, again, no indica- 
tion of the material intended to be used was given, 
and it is pointed out that the character of the material 
should rule the design from the very beginning.” 
Masters are advised to impress upon their students 
that designs suitable for one material are probably 
unsuitable for any other. 


AWARDs.—Gold Medals to Charles L. J. Doman, Notting- 
ham School of Art, for “ап admirable marble relief, carefully 
and skilfully executed” ; Ernest Copestick (same school), for 
a fire-dog, “excellent in design and proportion and shows ап 
understanding of the treatment required for metal.” Silver 
Medals to William H. O. Tennant, Birmingham School of Art, 
for “beautifully finished set of designs for a hinge, escutcheon, 
&c." ; to John P. Morgan, Swansea School of Art, for “ап 
extremely well-designed scroll? and William T. Stitson, of 
Plymouth (Princess Square) School of Art,for tiles, “ very 
well drawn and thoroughly suitable for the purpose intended." 
Bronze Medals to Violet Brunton, of Liverpool (Mount Street) 
School of Art, “ for a design for a bronze panel which is good 
in design but somewhat careless in the treatment of the 
figures”; to R. Garnet Glandfield, of Plymouth (Technical 
School) School of Art, for “a design for a modelled frieze, 
which is carefully worked, the surface, however, is too 
uniformly covered." Book Prizes to Violet Brunton, of Liver- 
pool (Mount Street) School of Art, for a design for an 
overmantel in bronze and wood, “the effect is somewhat 
marred by the crudeness of the setting, and the modelling 
ought to have been carried further" ; to Wilmot C. M. Allen 
(same school), “ for the good composition of his work, despite 
the defective drawing ; though it is a sketch, it should have 
been better drawn and executed." 


EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS' WORK, AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


COMPETITION SKETCH: “ RETURN OF PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA.” By T 


. L. SANDS, Winner of Second Prize. 


COMPETITION SKETCH: “RETURN OF PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA.” 


By J. A. STEVENSON, Winner of Third Prize. 


EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS' WORK, 


AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
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“ART”: DECORATIVE PANEL. BY VINCENT HILL. 


^ an Mofes in composition, students in modelling are required, by the introduction of 
suitable accessories, to use the same modelled figure to represent different abstractions. 


EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS’ WORK, 


AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


“MUSIC”: DECORATIVE PANEL. BY SIDNEY BOYES. 


The same model, similarly posed, was used by other students in the class, to represent “Commerce” 
and “Тһе Drama.” The figure in the actual panels is about half the size of life. 


Arts and ۰ 


ANATOMICAL STUDIES OF THE HUMAN FIGURE.— 
The examiners find that the improvement of last 
year is maintained, and that the recommendation of 
previous years to treat these drawings as diagrams 
has been carried out. 

AWARD.—Silver Medal to А. A. Cooper, Preston School of 


Art,for "the excellent drawing of the skeleton and for the 
‘clearness of the articulation of the muscles." 


PAINTING IN MONOCHROME FROM CASTS. 一 In 
ornament, the examiners find the work quite up 
to the average, but in figures and animals they 
discover a distinct falling off. 

AWARDS.—Bronze Medals to Frank L. Ellis, of Liscard 
School of Art, for “а very complete study of а ' capital'" ; to 
Daisy A. S. Winter (same school) “for the delicate way in 
which the monochrome is treated" ; to Ashby Smith Neate, 
Bath School of Art, for “а solid piece of monochrome work, 
which is delicate in treatment. Book Prize to Stanley A. 
Stuart, of Newcastle-on-Tyne (Durham College) School of Art, 
“for the simple and distinguished rendering of a less difficult 
subject." 


DRAWING AND PAINTING FROM THE LIVING 
Морві.-Гһе examiners (E. J. Gregory, R.A., 
P.R.I., Sir William B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., 
W. F. Yeames, R.A.) do not consider the standard 
of work in drawing heads high enough to warrant 
the award of a silver medal. They find the general 
level of drawing of the full-length figure is “іп- 
different and below even that of last year," but 
they consider the average is high in the drawing of 
hands and feet. In time studies, too, they find that 
the high level of last year is more than maintained. 
Among the studies of drapery upon the living 
model, they find nothing which merits an award. 


AWARDS.—Bronze Medals to Ellinor Tozer, Clapham School 

of Art, for “the character and fine drawing of her study (of a 

head), and the taste shown in the delineation of the head- 

gear”; to John Milner, Nottingham School of Art, “the light 
and shade of his work, though not forced, expresses well the 
modelling by planes.” Silver Medals to Percy H. Jowett, 
Leeds School of Art, for the completeness of his drawing of 
the full-length figure ; to Frank Todd, West Bromwich School 
of Art, “for the breadth and tenderness of his modelling of 
form and his well-defined massing of light and shade.” Gold 
Medal to Gilbert Rogers, Liverpool (Mount Street) School of 
Art, “for his two sheets of quick time sketches. The con- 
structive ability and vitality shown in these sketches are 
remarkable.” Silver Medals to Margaret McCormack and 
Harry Butler (both of Liverpool (Mount Street) School of Art), 
“for very high class studies.” Book prizes to Vivian Smith, 
Sheffield School of Art, “Ғог the manner in which he has 
attempted and realised with celerity and success, certain 
momentary actions’; to Francis Hounsell, Brighton School of 
Art, “іп recognition of a decided sense of style, though he 
must beware of drifting into mannerisms." 

PAINTING FROM ІЛЕЕ.-Тһе same examiners 
find no work in the class for painting heads worthy 
of the award of a silver medal, but in painting the 
figure, they consider the standard well maintained, 
and that “there is much less evidence than usual 
of incomplete and unsatisfactory work." 

AWarps.—Silver Medal to Gilbert Rogers, Liverpool 
(Mount Street) School of Art, “Гог his study of a boy, which 
is remarkable for its drawing and modelling, but it is not so 
successful in its colouring." Bronze Medal to Spencer Pryse, 
Regent-street (Polytechnic) School of Art, “ for a work which 
is characterised by ability and a spontaneity which is rare 
in students’ work; nevertheless it betrays a tendency to 
mannerisms which might become dangerous. 

PAINTING FROM FLOWERS AND STILL Lire.—The 
examiners (H. H. La Thangue, A.R.A.; G. D. 
Leslie, R.A. ; W. F. Yeames, R.A.) find but few out 
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of the many paintings submitted worthy of an award, 
and “again regret that objects not suited to the 
study of still life painting are placed before the 
students ; such objects, though they may serve as 
a test of laborious patience on the part of the 
students, afford no play for their artistic perceptions.” 
In the same section are the drawings of old buildings 
and drawings of foliage, landscape details, &c., from 
nature. The examiners regret that there are so few 
works of the former class; the quality of the 
drawings of the latter class they find good, and that 
“ ast year's standard is quite maintained,” 


AWARDS.—Silver Medal. to Amy E. Webster, Leeds School 
of Art, *study of fruit and flowers, tastefully arranged and 
admirably executed.” Bronze Medals to Marjorie Kelsey, 
Blackheath School of Art, “for the straightforward way іп 
which her work is painted? ; to Maud Taylor, Clapham 
School of Art, “for a work in which the objects are 
skilfully painted, but the whole effect is spoilt by faulty 
perspective and by the obviously artificial character. of the 
background." In water-colours only one medal—a bronze 
one—is awarded, the winner being Fanny Elizabeth Pearson, 
Wisbech (Technical School) Day and Evening School. Book 
prize to Harry Houchen, Holloway School of Art. Bronze 
Medal to Dorothy Bristow, Bloomsbury School of Art, fora 
set of flowers without background, which reminds the 
examiners, in its method of work, of the excellent drawings of 
some years ago. Book prizes to Oscar C. Goodwin, 
Canterbury School of Art, for studies of old buildings; to 
Jane R. Luke, Cardiff School of Art, for drawings of plants. 
Silver Medal to Janet Simpson, Lambeth School of Art, “for 
some very clever black and white drawings of trees and 
buildings in Camberwell.” 


Book ILLUSTRATIONS, COLOUR PRINTS, AND 
PosrERs.—The examiners (Walter Crane, T. Erat 
Harrison, Bernard Partridge) find, in book illus- 
trations, "a marked falling off both in design and 
execution; as a rule the figure drawing is very 
weak, the facial expression badly rendered, and a 
tendency towards the use of attenuated and 
inappropriate lines in the pen drawing. In colour 
prints, too, *a decided falling off in the quality of 
the work and a tendency to repeat the methods of 
former years ; in several cases methods which were 
pleasing and fresh at first have since become 
mannerisms. Ав a whole, very insufficient know- 
ledge is shown of the different methods of repro- 
duction.” Posters, the examiners find, show а 
slight improvement, but in this instance also com- 
plaint is made of “an indefiniteness as to the 
method of reproduction." In the class for lettering 
a high standard is noted, and it appears that the 
recommendations of last year have been acted upon. 

AWARDS.—Book Prizes to William E. Swain, Leicester 
(the Newarke) School of Art, for “а careful piece of line work 
(illustration), in which, however, the border conflicts with the 
central subject in effect and interest”; to Albert W. Dodd, 
Liverpool (Mount Street) School, for “a design for page 
decoration, which shows decorative treatment; if the figure 
drawing had been equal to the conception of the design, the 
work would have received a higher award,” Bronze Medals 
to Ethel Stewart (same school), for decorative landscape panels ; 
to Arthur F. Smith, Leicester (the Newarke) School of Art, 
for design for an advertisement. Book prizes to Marguerite 
Ballard, Camberwell School of Art, and to Gertrude Comber, 
Regent Street (Polytechnic) School of Art, for posters ; “in the 
first case,” the examiners remarked, “(ће effect is marred by 
extravagant, and in the second by vulgar, lettering.” Book 
prize, for lettering, to Hilda Mary Fletcher, Lincoln School of 
Art; Silver Medal to Alice G. Н. Armes, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(Durham College) School of Art, for “some very creditable 


specimens of illuminated book pages." ially commended. 
Prize to Ida Taylor (ваше school). 4 


Arts and Crafts. 


Book-Covers AND LEATHER Work.—For the 
former, the (same) examiners report that “the 
average standard is high both in design and 
execution; the skill shown in the embossed 
leather work is certainly greater than in previous 
years, and the tooled covers generally are tasteful 
and ingenious.” The show of leather work they 
find “very satisfactory, and a higher average is 
attained than last year.” 


AWARDS.—Book Prizes to Robert Derbyshire, Worcester 
School of Art, for “а pleasantly conceived and well-executed 
centre panel painted on vellum” ; to Clara A. Miles, Plymouth 
(Technical School) School of Art, for “а design for a blotter 
in cut and modelled leather” ; to William L. Whelan, Dublin 
School of Art, for a book cover in silver repoussé and enamel, 
“in which, however, the fantastic treatment of the emblems 
hardly accords with their archaic form and the simplicity of 
the method.” Silver Medal to Florence Hornblower, 
Camberwell School of Art, for “a suitably designed and 
tastefully executed lady's workbox in cut and embossed leather." 
Bronze Medal to John Kyle, Huddersfield School of Art, for 


ча well-conceived design of a Byzantine type, pleasantly 


stained and gilded.” 


Laces, EMBROIDERIES AND DAMASKS. — Тһе 
examiners (A. F. Brophy, A. S. Cole, C.B., and 
Lewis F. Day) find the average standard of merit 
of last year well maintained in the designs for lace, 
and the designs “іп most cases well adapted to the 
particular kinds of lace for which they are made.” 
Much of the work submitted, however, for 
embroidery (for dresses, table centres, &c.) is 
declared * beneath consideration, both in respect 
of design and workmanship. Much of it is coarse 
and slovenly in execution, and without taste in 
colour. The examiners find not one work worthy 
of a silver medal, but to “indicate that in a number 
of schools excellent work of equal merit is being 
done,” they award five bronze medals. Тһе 
designs for table damask they find wanting in the 
simplicity and breadth of treatment essential to 
such work. In printed textiles an improvement on 
last year's work is noted, but among the designs 
for woven textiles (dress materials) “ there are very 
few which show much invention." p 

AWARDS.—Silver Medal to Lydia C. Hammett, Taunton 
School of Art, “given mainly for the reticent, well-balanced 
and well-drawn design for a veil of Devonshire pillow 
appliqué lace, in which there isa pleasant variety of interesting 
forms such as handwork demands. Bronze Medals to 
gener Pierpoint and Edith Andrews, Worcester School of 

rt. 

STENCILS, CARPETS, WOVEN TEXTILES, WALL- 
РлрЕнв.--Тһе examiners (Walter Crane, Lewis F. 
Day, J. H. Dearle) note “а still further improve- 
ment this year in designs for stencil hangings " and 
“а pleasant diversity in the types of designs.” 
They remark that “ the more able students seem to 
have been attracted to this method of decoration,” 
and see “ possibly a danger in this, as there appears 
to be a tendency towards over-elaboration both as 
to the design and colour, and the natural limitations 
of the process are not always observed.” Objection 
is made to students sending up the same design in 
two or three different schemes of colour, and sur- 
prise is expressed that some of the students’ work 
should have been sent up at all. In the opinion of 
the examiners “апу master -with a taste for 
colouring” would have withheld them. Designs 
for carpets, though tewer in number, are found to 
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show ап improvement аз compared with last year, 
“yet the class as a whole still falls below the 
standard of other classes of design.” The 
examiners find among the designs for woven textiles, 
&c., “nothing on a large scale which shows note- 
worthy merit" ; the “happiest designs are those 
оп а small scale.” Incidentally they point out that 
" whilst appreciating the necessity of a design on 
point paper being executed in colours that can be 
easily read by the card stamper, there is no necessity 
to use colours so crude that they cannot but affect 
the colour sense of the draughtsman who habitually 
employs them.” Designs for wall papers, it is 
regretted, show ‘‘a still further decline in this class 
of design, the standard of the work being very 
poor .” Not one of them, іп the opinion 
of the examiners, “reaches a standard required 
for a medal award.” The examiners “would 
suggest that there is an opportunity for a clever 
student to distinguish himself in this branch of 
design.” 

AwARDS.—Gold Medal to John Potter, Derby School of 
Art, for stencilled frieze for church decoration, “ commended 
for its dignified simplicity of treatment as well as for its. 
frank and well-harmonised colour.” Bronze Medal to Joseph 
Hebron, Newcastle-on-Tyne (Rutherford College) School of 
Art. Book prizes to John T. Shaw, Carlisle School of Art, 
for a well-constructed design for a stencilled hanging; to: 
Harold W. Gotobed, Dewsbury School of Art, for his design 
for a Wilton carpet ; to Charles R. Edge, Manchester (Caven- 
dish Street) School of Art, “for the construction of his. 
(carpet) design, despite its unfortunate colour.” 

PRINTED Mus ins, HANGINGS, LACE FOR HANG- 
INGS, EMBROIDERY, &c.—The examiners (A. F. 
Brophy, Lewis F. Day, J. H. Dearle) find the 
designs for printed muslins of a higher average of 
merit than last year, “though no work of such 
distinction is submitted as was then the case. The 
examiners, note with gratification that there is no- 
falling off in the precision of drawing and in the 
delicacy of colour; in a great many drawings, 
however, there is a tendency to make the lines and 
details too delicate for the technical necessities of 
muslin printing.” A large number of designs for 
printed ‘hangings were submitted, but few are 
found “really commendable, many being of a 
hackneyed and commonplace description.” The 
improvement of last year is not maintained in 
designs for lace hangings, curtains, &c., “there is. 
a distinct lack of originality, and in many designs 
the treatment is not suitable for the material ; no: 
work is up to the standard of a medal award. 
Designs for embroidery, hangings, &c., are com- 
mended both as to design and workmanship. ‘‘ The 
more reserved and reticent designs are the most 
satisfactory, and,in fact, there is often more merit dis- 
played in the simple linen embroideries than in the 
more ambitious floral subjects." ^ Designs for 
mosaics and linoleum are included in this division, 
but only one student in each subject is named for 
an award. 

Awarps.—Bronze Medal to Dorcthy Hoult, Leeds School 
of Art, for design for cotton printing. Silver Medals to Mary 
Nicholls, Worcester School of Art, for her design for *an 
exceptionally good piece of * white work'" (an embroidered 
bed-spread), and to Clara Lavington, Leeds School of Art, for- 
her three-fold draught screen. “he examiners say they are 
"extremely pleased with the design" of the latter, and that 
“the design gains in execution, showing that it was schemed 
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Arts and Cratts. 


with a due regard to the particular kind of needle-work 
-employed. Bronze Medals to Irene Allen, Plymouth (Technical 
School) School of Art, for her design for an embroidered 
panel in darned work ; to "Thomas Arthur Cook, West Ham 
School of Art, design for a mosaic pavement for a bathroom ; 
4о Amy Hinton, Battersea (Polytechnic) School of Art, design 
for linoleum. 

FURNITURE, INTERNAL DECORATIONS, STAINED 
`GLASS AND IRON Work.—The examiners (А. F. 
Brophy, Sir William B. Richmond, К.С.В., R.A., 
Reynolds Stephens) find the standard of the designs 
for furniture “quite up to the average, and there is 
less evidence of a striving after eccentricity and of 
imitations of eccentric examples of art nouveau.” 
The quality of designs for internal decorations 
they find on a par with the high standard of last 
year. So, too, in regard to stained glass, and the 
examiners express gratification at seeing so many 
specimens actually carried out in the material, “ As 
owing to the great difficulties of this art, it is not 
-easy to judge of the effect of the designs from a 
"water-colour sketch." The designs for construc- 
tional metal work are not found to attain a high 
level. 

AWARDS 一 Gold Medal to Newbury Abbot Trent, West 
Ham School of Art, for his designs for a fire screen, which 
has been executed in wood. “The examiners congratulate 

him upon the merit of the design and the excellent execution 
shown in the panels.” Silver Medal to Charles F. Green, 
Birmingham School of Art, for a lectern, “which shows a 
knowledge of construction and design, and consequently an 
appreciation of the use of the materials to be employed.” 
Bronze Medal to Ralph Henderson, Liverpool (Mount Street) 
School of Art, “for the appropriateness and simplicity of his 
-design.” Silver Medals to Dorothy M. Snow, New Cross School 
of Art, for a praiseworthy scheme of decoration for the chancel 
-f a church ; to J. Harold Gibbons, Manchester (Cavendish 
Street) School of Art, for his sketch design for a painted rood 
"screen, The examiners commend his sense of proportion and 
his careful rendering of details ; to Margaret E. Lloyd, Liver- 
pool (Mount Street) School of Art, “for her stencilled decorative 
-composition “Тһе Village Fair, in which, without running 
into the pictorial, considerable invention is evinced in the 
limited conditions of the process of stencilling.”’ Bronze 
Medals to Maggie Richardson, New Cross School of Art, “ for 
her design for the decoration of the Assembly Hall of a 
"Casino" ; to James A. Found, Hull School of Art, “Гог his 
plucky design for a stencilled frieze for the Hall of a Sports 
Club." Book prize to Joe Pearce, Liverpool (Mount Street) 
Schoolof Art, *for a good design for the decoration of a 
-dining-room.” Silver Medals to Archibald J. Davies, and to 
Frances H. E. Sanderson, Birmingham School’ of Art, “ for 
designs. which are executed in a thoroughly appropriate 
manner for glass.” The examiners express their pleasure at 
seeing that “these students appreciate the legitimate use of 
leading and pure glass, and that they avoid overpainting on 
the glass.” Book prize to Richard J. Stubington (same 
school) for stained glass design. Bronze Medals to Alfred 
Everiss, Birmingham (Moseley Road) School of Art, for design 
for wrought iron railings; to Edward V. Spicer, Banbury 
School of Art, for design for furniture fittings ; to Absolom 
Simpkins, West Bromwich School of Art, for design for a 
public-house sign, “іп which the construction is thoroughly 
appropriate to the treatment of wrought iron. 


. GOLD AND SILVER Work, METAL Work, 
ENAMELS AND JEWELLERY.—The examiners (A. Е. 
Brophy, Alexander Fisher, Т. Erat Harrison) find 
the designs for gold and silver work even below the 
standard of last year, “taste and invention being 
generally absent.” Тһе designs for metal work are 
found no better ; “ many objects,” they say, have 
been sent up of indifferent design and slovenly 
workmanship.” On the other hand, the designs for 
enamels selected for award show “a standard gt 
work that is very high, both from an artistic as we 
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as from а technical standpoint." Іп jewellery, the 
examiners find “а still greater advance in the quality 
and variety of the work, though there has, in many 
cases, been a tendency to follow too closely the 
successful designs of last year." “he designs for 
fans are declared “Бай: while some are carefully 
executed ; they are nevertheless quite unsuitable for 
their purpose." 


AWARDS.—Gold Medal to Fanny Bunn, Birmingham School 
of Art. The examiners express great satisfaction at the high 
qualities of her enamels. Silver Medals to Agnes I. Pool 
(same school) for her enamel “Merlin and Vivien"; to 
Richard J. Stubington, Birmingham (Vittoria Street) School of 
Art, “for workmanlike and finished pendant"; to Lillian 
Biggs, Leicester (The Newarke) School of Art, for necklace, 
brooch, and ring, “highly satisfactory." Bronze Medals to 
Walter Edwards, Campden School of Arts and Crafts, for a 
covered cup, *elegant in form and appropriately treated for 
the material”; to Edgar Ewart Tompkins, West Ham School 
of Art, *design for a dish in which the details are well 
proportioned, and the masses of the design are well disposed. 
The examiners consider, however, that the drawings for 
these two objects are not straightforward working drawings." 
Book prizes to Bertram C. White, Sheffield School of Art, 
design for a copper bowl; Frederick Thompson, Handsworth 
School of Art, “for a simple vase, which is extremely tasteful 
and shows due reticence in treatment” ; to Charles S. Jagger, 
Sheffield School of Art, design for a salver ; to Norman L. 
Roffey, Canterbury School of Art, design for a tazza in cast 
bronze; to Wallace S. Adderley, Birmingham (Vittoria 
Street) School of Art, design for a bowl; to Lottie May Ayers, 
St. Martin’s School of Art, design for a cup. 


TILES AND PoTTERY. 一 The examiners (S. J. 
Cartlidge, W. De Morgan, G. R. Redgrave) note 
a decided improvement in the standard of work 
both in designs and in the choice of colours as 
compared with last year. The improvement in 
designs for pottery noticed last year, they find 
“well maintained, especially in regard to colour, 
except in the class of articles of every-day use, 
where there is little sign of original treatment" ; 
the examiners hope to see “ more attention paid to 
the forms of vases and of other articles chosen for 
decoration." They are unable to make any award 
for the examples of designs for glass that were 
submitted. 


AWARDS.—Gold Medal to Rosalind Fouracre, Plymouth 
(Technical School) School of Art, for her very well-considered 
design of a peacock panel in painted tiles. Gold Medal to 
Charles Vyse, Hanley School of Art, * for his well-conceived 
wall fountain, executed in glazed pottery. Remarkable for 
its unity of effect and its spirited execution." Silver Medals 
to Gordon Pimlett, Burslem School of Art, **for the simplicity 
and breadth of his tile design and the harmonious manner in 
which the colours have been blended" ; to Arthur Scott (same 
school) for his designs for a fish plate and a dinner plate, 
"which are simply and skilfully executed and thoroughly 
well carried out in the material"; to David H. Hodge, 
Plymouth (Technical School) School of Art, “for his design 
painted frieze tiles, which shows grace and is very pleasing in 
colour” ; to Edward Lutz, Hanley School of Art, drawing of a 
vase; Alice Gostick (same school) design for а sgraffito 
vase. Bronze Medals to Percy Pickford, Macclesfield School 
of Art, tiles; to Alva E. Turner, Wolverhampton School of 
Art, design for tiles, “remarkable for its vivacity”; to John 
Currie, Hanley School of Art, for his designs for sgraffito 
panels, in which the effect of the transparent glaze is delicate 
and pretty, and the details and accessories are carefully 
executed ; to Gertrude Malkin (same school), sgraffito vase. 
Book prizes to same student for design for a painted china 
panel, “careful and well composed,” and to Edward Ball, 
Coalbrookdale School of Art, for design for tiles, “ graceful 
in form and harmonious in colour” ; to Peter Marron, Longton 
School of Art, “ {ог clever treatment of coloured sgraffito on à 
cream ground." 


(To be concluded.) 


Flowers in their Season, 


WITH PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING THEM. 


(Continued from page 123.) 


ХУ. АЗТЕК$: THEIR TREATMENT IN OIL AND 
WATER COLOURS. 
Т flowers, well illustrated іп the large 


decorative pen drawing given as an extra 

supplement to the magazine this month, 

partake of the doubleness of the chrysan- 
themum, which is different from that of the rose, 
which we have considered. The petals are so small 
and fringy that they almost come under the same 
sort of treatment that has been suggested for the 
clustered flowers. But the large class to which they 
belong—which includes also the zinnias and the 
double dahlias—are really of a type different from 
any that we have hitherto studied. 

In our study the upper flowers are purple, shad- 
ing to pale violet, with yellow centres ; and those of 
the large cluster below are pale pink, shading into 
creamy white, the buds being a darker pink than 
the flowers themselves. 

In Оп, CoLOURS a similar group to this was painted 
with a background of pale yellow qualified by grey ; 
shadows cast behind the flowers were introduced, 
greatly enhancing the general effect of the com- 
position. The artist used for the background for 
the local tone permanent blue, white, light cadmium, 
a very little madder lake, and a touch of ivory black, 
adding іп the shadows burnt sienna and raw umber. 
The purple flowers he painted with permanent blue, 
white, light cadmium, very little madder lake, and 
the least touch of ivory black in thelocaltone. For 
the pinkish-white blossoms he used for the general 
tone white, yellow ochre,a little permanent blue, 
madder lake, and the least qualifying touch of ivory 
black, adding in the shadows, where needed, burnt 
sienna and raw umber. For the more brilliant pink 
tones vermilion was added with the madder lake. 

Тһе green leaves of the aster are dark and warm 
in colour, but rather grey in quality; the stems 
are somewhat darker and more brown than the 
leaves. For the latter, the artist put on his palette 
Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, vermilion, and 
ivory black for the local tone of the leaves, and for 
the shadows raw umber and burnt sienna; the 
same colours serving for the stems, with the addition 
of raw umber for the local tone and more burnt 
sienna in shading. Small, flat-pointed sable brushes 
were used for the stems, which required fine lines 
and careful work. 

IN Water Colours the same colour scheme 
may be followed, and, with the few exceptions to 
be noted presently, the same colours named above 
for painting in oil may be used. Use the best 
Whatman thick water-colour paper—the quality 
known as double elephant. Use lamp-black in 


water-colours for ivory black in oil, and substitute 
rose madder in water-colour for madder lake in oil ; 
also replace the permanent blue of oil with cobalt in 
water-colours. Use large round brushes with fine 
points and plenty of water for washing in the 
general tones. 


XVI.—SWEET PEAS:—THEIR TREATMENT IN 
OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 


URPLE flowers with pink petals and white 

D flowers with pale yellow petals are the 

varieties of the sweet pea from which our 

model (see double page) was drawn ; they 

arrange very harmoniously. If a background is 

needed, a tone of pale amber yellow, rather grey 
in tone, is effective with such a combination. 

Ix OIL Coroums, for such a background опе may 
use yellow ochre, white, raw umber, a little light 
red and a very little ivory black. The purple 
petals may be painted with rose madder, white, 
permanent blue and a very little cobalt. Тһе pink 
petals are deeper in colour at the centres and grow 
lighter at the edges. For these use for the local 
tone, madder lake, white, a little yellow ochre and 
a very little raw umber; in the high lights sub- 
stitute light cadmium for yellow ochre and omit 
raw umber. “The deeper touches of shadow will 
need a very little ivory black and. madder lake. 
For the white petals, lay in at first a general tone, 
of light, delicate grey, adding the high lights and 
deeper shadows later. For this grey tone one may 
use white, yellow ochre, a little permanent blue 
and a very little ivory black. In the deeper touches 
of shadow add a little ivory black and burnt sienna. 
For the high lights use white, a little light cadmium, 
and the least touch of ivory black to avoid crudeness. 
The yellow petals may be painted with light 
cadmium, white, anda very little raw umber for the 
local tone, with the addition of a little ivory black, 
yellow ochre, and, if necessary, some light red in 
the shadows. For the green leaves one may use 
Antwerp blue, white, a little cadmium, vermilion, 
and ivory black, inthe shadows adding burnt sienna 
and raw umber, and omitting vermilion. The little 
pale green tendrils may be painted with light 
cadmium, white, a touch of vermilion, and a 
suspicion of ivory black to avoid crudeness. 

IN WATER CoLouns the same colours as are 
named above may be used, excepting ivory black, 
for which substitute lampblack, and instead of 
madder lake use rose madder. For water-colour 
painting, too, cobalt will be found generally more 
advantageous than any other blue when used in 
combination with the colours given. 
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pea are given in the present issue of the 
magazine, but they barely hint at the many 
decorative purposes to which this interesting 
representative of the garden may be applied. Its 
climbing and trailing growth, the grace of its 
clinging tendrils, and its exquisite colouring mark 
it as pre-eminently suitable for the purposes of the 


< ua w designs founded on the sweet 


С 
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. needlewoman ; but it is hardly less admirable in its ; 
adaptability to textile and mural decoration. ‘The ۰ 
dainty design on the opposite page, by Miss Jean | 
Inglis, for example, was made for silk, but it is easily ; 
adaptable for wall-paper. Тһе tendrils of the pea, ^ 
by the way, are less freely employed in design than 
they might well be; they suggest almost endless, 
possibilities in the fantastic shapes they assume. < 


J 


But it is not only in the flat that the decorative 
qualities of the plant are evident ; to the modeller 
there is a delightful plastic suggestiveness about the 
sweet pea, especially the ‘pod, with its natural = 
bosses caused by the pressure of the hidden seeds. 
Miss Inglis’s little panel design ол this page tells of 
its suitableness for embossed leather, wood-carving, 
and relief decoration for various kinds of metal-work, 


THE SWEET РЕА 
IN 


"DECORATION. 


BORDER BY L. HOPKINS. 
PANEL BY JEAN INGLIS. 


(For suggestions for treatment, 
see pages 210-11.) 


it being, too, as available in colour for enamels, 
cloisonné or champlevé, as it is in line for chasing 
orrepoussé. For light wrought-iron, the sweet реа 
motive suggests beautiful foliated work for grille, 
bracket, or lamp pendant ; the calyx could be made 
valuable either in a rounded form or beaten out 
flat as a relief to the nearly oval-shaped leaves ; the 
stem could be angular or flowing, fluted or rounded. 
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The Art of Bookbinding. 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ONE 
OF THE FAVOURITE HOBBIES OF THE DAY. 


IV.—FINISHING. 


N this and the articles that are to follow, 
І the decoration of the book-cover, or “fnish- 
ing,” as it is termed, will be dealt with in 
detail. It is a subject capable of infinite 
variety of treatment at every stage. For instance, 
the worker may soon, with a little practice, become 
an adept at 
Originating 
suitable de- 
signs for his 
book covers 
and, with 
the assis- 
tance which 
leathers of 2 
every conceivable colour can give -him—vwhich, 
cut into dainty shapes as flowers, leaves, geometrical 
forms, or even as animals or figures, according as 
the contents of the book may suggest as appropri- 
ate, may be inlaid into the covers, together with 
gold, silver, or other metal leaf— 
supplemented by a box of good 
water-colours, should be more than 
compensated for his trouble by the 
excellent results which it may rea- 
sonably be hoped will ensue. 
No worker need use the same 
design twice over, and, in fact, it 
adds greatly to the value of a book 
if it is quite unique in design and 
‘execution. Drawings for this pur- 
pose should, at any rate for begin- 
ners, be very simple. Care must 
be taken that they are 
perfectly accurate, as 
errors in this respect 
cannot be hidden on 
a book-cover. Always 
Fig. 32.—Fillet. take care, too, that each 
design is in proportion, 
both in itself and in its relation to the 
size of the book. It must of necessity 
be conventional, but above all it should 
be graceful and pleasing to the eye, or 
the result when worked out will not be 
satisfactory. “he line drawn out, it is 
best to arrange a scheme of colour, an 
_ idea of the effect of which сап be easily 
obtained by painting in the design with 
water-colours before finally deciding on 
its suitability. The covers of books may Fig. ee 
be decorated on the тае аз EU. Sons 
. Here again there is sco or vari 
TES рас e: ae the leaves can be 
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Fig. 31.—Two Sets of Gouges. 


as 


long, straight lines, called a fillet (Fig. 32); a 


, whether by plain colour- 


ing or gilding, or 
designs. 

The’ tools required for “finishing” аге two 
sets of gouges—tools whose edges are sections of 


by ornamenting them with 


Fig. 34.—Paper folded for design. 


curved lines : one set of pallets, similar tools with 
straight edges (Fig. 31); a smooth-edged wheel, 
about five inches in circumference, for working 


polishing iron (Fig. 33), and a few tools for 
making rings and dots of various sizes. Ап oil or 
gas finishing-stove is а necessity—the gas stove is 
preferable. It is fixed with a circular grooved rim, 
on which a number of tools can be laid at the 
same time, with their ends 
meeting over the jet of flame 
in the centre, so that they are 
heated ready for use at any 
moment. If tool-flowers or 
leaves are required, they can 
be either bought ready-made 
or cut to the worker's own 


«> Í design. It is advisable not to 

2. have the flowers more than 

: half an inch in diameter, as 

Fig. ی‎ the larger they are the more 


difficult they are to work, 
especially if the design Бе а very solid опе. It is 
quite possible to work small flowers with gouges, 
but this method takes much time and requires very 
good work to make it effective. The design for 
the tool-flowers must be exceedingly accu- 
rately drawn, as it is usually copied exactly 
by the tool-cutter. 

New tools need preparation before 
use by being rubbed down, first on 
the finest emery-cloth and then 
on the rough side of a piece of 
leather, as the sharp corners 
are apt to dig into the 


Fig. 36.—Position of Fillet in use. 


leather ; and, too, new pallets and gouges are 
invariably too thin. The tools should be gripped | 
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DESIGN FOR БО КШ COVER 


OR (REDUCED) FOR А LADYS CARD-CASE. 


BY E. DE RHEIMS. 


Inlay circles with tones of yellow and brown, and the leaves different tones of green, 
C on a green morocco background. 
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Floral Decorative Studies. 
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firmly by е handles and rubbed round and round ` 


with a circular motion, with the surface kept quite 
flat. The gouges should all be numbered to size, 
the numbers being marked on the handles with ink. 

The tools must be placed on the stove in order, 
a wet sponge ina saucer standing near, on which to 
cool each before using. It needs constant practice 
to gauge the correct heat for the tool, but, as a 
general rule, it may be used the instant it stops 
hissing. It is better to use it too cold than too 
hot. 

Take great care of the tools. They are made of 
brass, and the constant heating tends to soften 
them, so that every knock they get leaves a mark 
which will show on the book, especially in gilding. 

Two kinds of “tooling” can be worked with 
these tools: ۲ blind-tooling " and “ gilding.” It is 
better for the beginner to practise on an odd piece 
of leather, which has first been pasted on to a 
piece of millboard, before doing a book. 

The design to be worked must first be drawn out 
on paper. Thin cartridge is the most useful, as it 
is fairly tough. Cut a piece the exact length of 
the board of the book, the width being the smallest 
degree narrower, to allow for the leather creasing 
along the joint. This must then be folded exactly 
in half both ways (Fig. 34). Draw the design in 
one quarter, double the paper over, and rub the 
back of the drawn side with a pointed folding- 
stick. Тһе pencilled lines will show through the 
paper; so rub along them, and not all over, as it 
stretches the paper. The design will trace off on 
to the opposite corner, and it must be pencilled 
over, doubled down, and rubbed off in the same 
manner again to get the second half. A piece of 
looking-glass, if held upright against one portion of 
the drawing, will give its effect when doubled. 

The next step is to fit the design with gouges. 
One must be found for every line and curve, at the 
beginning and end of which last a mark or dash is 
made, and the number of the corresponding gouge 
written against it (Fig. 35). This plan of procedure 
prevents delay in the subsequent tooling. The 
ultimate effect of the design depends very consider- 
ably on the way in which the gouges are fitted. 
Always use the largest possible gouge, and make 
the different ones slightly overlap. The great thing 
is to show the joins as little as possible, and this is 
easier when the gouges overlap than when they just 

meet. 

The design is fixed on the book-cover by a 
touch of paste. Take care to get it exactly square, 
and use as little paste as possible. Then turn it 
over face downwards with a weight on the top till 
it sticks. When it is dry, proceed to mark the 
design through the paper on to the book with the 
proper gouges. The paper must not be torn or 
burnt during this process. The tool should be 

_ held upright and firmly gripped in the middle of 
the handle. If using a gouge, have the inside 
of the curve towards you, place the nearest 
corner in position, then the further corner, 
and press flat, but do not dig the corners in. 
Short straight lines are marked with pallets ; long 
ones are marked at each end with a small pallet, 
and drawn in with a straight-edge and folder when 
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the paper is removed, afterwards being finished 
with a fillet. The corners left by the niche in the 
fillet are for the beginnings and ends of lines. 
The fillet is held with the right hand and guided by 
the left thumb (Fig. 36). 

Flower-tools are pressed down flat first, then 
slightly rocked both ways to make sure of the 
edges marking. Round flowers always have a 
mark on one side of the brass handle, which shows 
the top. Always put them down on the design 
right way upwards. 

When the design is all traced, lift one corner of 
the paper gently to see that no lines have been 
overlooked. Next, take the whole paper off, damp- 
ing the corners slightly if they show signs of 
tearing, and wash off the paste. Mark the book 
all over again, as the paper is apt to make the lines 
blurred. 

If straight lines only are wanted on the cover, 
they may be marked on to the leather direct with 
compasses, afterwards being ruled in with a straight- 
edge and folder. 

For blind-tooling, the leather is now well damped 
with water, and when half dry each tool is stamped 
repeatedly till the impression is a rich dark choco- 
late-colour. The chief difficulty in tooling is to get 
all the impressions of equal depth and tone. Small 
tools have a tendency to dig in too far, and large 
ones, on the other hand, will not mark sufficiently. 
The worker will find the results better if he 
stands at his work, rather than sits, when using 
tools, as in this way they can be more evenly con- 
trolled. In blind-tooling the lines must be kept 
very clear. If the leather is too damp, the tooling 
will be smudgy ; if, on the contrary, it is too dry, 
the lines will not darken. It must be kept damp 
till the cover is finished. 

If there are any wrong marks made, they can 
generally be got rid of by slightly damping the 


` leather and lifting the surface with a needle, but 


without in any way damaging it. 

When the cover is quite dry, go over the whole 
design again, this time previously polishing each 
gouge on a piece of leather before using it. This 
gives a polished appearance to the tooling. A 
piece of leather for the purpose might be kept 
stretched and nailed down, inside upwards, on the 
bench or table. 

Blind-tooling is most effective when executed 
on Niger morocco, which is a goat-skin and dull 
venetian red in colour. Undressed morocco and 
pigskin are also generally blind-tooled, in which 
case they are damped with equal parts of lemon 
juice and water instead of water only. Calf-skin 
is damped with water. When washing a book 
always apply the sponge evenly all over, as washing 
in patches is apt to mark the leather. Blind- 
tooling can, of course, be done on other leathers, 
but does not look so well, and for those gilding 
(which will be fully described in the next chapter) 
is far more effective. 

Till the book is entirely finished the pages should 
be kept covered with a cap, and each board pro- 
vided with a covering as well. 

Е. DE 1*۰ 
(To be continued.) 


The Technical Processes ۰ 


IJI.—BASSETAILLE: 


F all the processes of enamelling, the one 
known as “ Bassetaille ” is the one to which 


I should like to draw most attention and to 

see more developed. There is scarcely an 
enameller in this country—or elsewhere, for that 
matter—who does work of this kind, and yet 
it is the most beautiful and perfect form of 
enamelling. Primarily, it is a combination of 
enamel and metal, in which the two materials are 
wedded without either losing its individuality ; the 
enamel not concealing but enhancing the beauty and 
giving variety to the colour of the metal, the latter, 
in return, making the enamel glow and palpitate 
like a living thing. That it 


is not more practised may Chisels GhastrsHammer _ 
be due to the great artistic EX امه‎ on Lrathsy Ang- 


knowledge and technical 
skill required. Further, it 
is a more or less costly 
process, and therefore re- 
quires an educated public ———Z 
to appreciate it. 

Now the two metals 
which lend themselves most 
readily to this method of 
work, and which are essen- 
tially enameller’s metals, are 
gold and silver. There is 
a great number of other 
metals, but so far as my 
experience goes there are 
none so suitable as these 
for this process of Basse- 
taille. Copper comes next, 
but it oxidizes so freely that 
it generally spoils the en- 


amels, and, although I have = 


done some large pieces Бу 
this method, I have had to 
limit myself to two cr three 
enamels, for reasons which 
I shall describe in my 
article on Painted Enamels. 

The meaning of the word 
“БаззеаШе ” is low cut, as 
distinguished from “ bas re- 
lief,” i.e., low relief. Although this is a descriptive 
term, yet it only refers to the metal part of the pro- 
cess, not the enamelling. A bassetaille enamel is 
like an early Egyptian relief (as we call it), which 
differs from Greek, Roman or Italian in that the 
figures are sunk below the general surface of the 
wall, whereas in the Greek the wall is cut down 
below the surface of the subject—that is, in carving 
a subject the Greeks always cut away the ground 
surrounding it, whereas the Egyptians cut their 
subject into the material, leaving the other parts 
raised in juxtaposition. After this has been done, 


TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS 
* BASSETAILLE” 


the carving can be covered with enamel until it 
reaches the height of the surrounding metal. This 
is afterwards fired repeatedly, until the whole of 
the enamel is well filled up evenly with the metal. 
The enamels employed are transparent, so that the 
carving is clearly seen through them, thus giving 
a beautiful lustrous effect. There are several 
specimens in our museums, the chief one being 
the celebrated “ King’s Cup," now іп the British 
Museum. f 

The method of procedure is as follows :一 

For a flat piece it is simply necessary to put it on 
a pitch block, or iron bowl, or half a sphere filled 
with pitch. These iron bowls are made in various 
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sizes, from four inches to fifteen inches in diameter, 
and are supplied with a leather ring so that the 
bowl can be turned it any direction and remain 
firm while the chiselling is being done. 

The pitch is Swedish, and is mixed with plaster 
of Paris, resin and tallow or oil. To every 4 lbs. 
of pitch add x lb of plaster of Paris and 1 oz. of 
tallow. Melt the pitch, resin and tallow in a 
saucepan and sprinkle the plaster on it, stirring the 
pitch all the time with a stick or spoon. The resin 
is added in hot weather to make it hard and prevent 
it running, and the tallow is added in the winter to. 
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stop it from getting too hard. A little sweet oil is 
preferred by many to tallow, as it is claimed that 
the metal can be removed from the pitch more 
easily when required, leaving it cleaner. I think 
myself there is no preference. It is very necessary 
to mix the ingredients thoroughly; neglecting to 
do so will cause much inconvenience afterwards. 

If the piece chosen is of small dimensions, it can 
be handled with greater facility if it is made to 
adhere to an upright handle by means of pine resin 
and carved with steel tools such as are illustrated 
on page 22. The process is very similar in treat- 
ment to that described in my first article—namely, 
Champlevé, the difference being that in the case of 
the latter the cutting is quite flat and regular, 
leaving metal divisions, while in the case of 


A PIII ИТ ГЛ LLL ЛАЛА АЛ 
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SKETCH SHOWING SECTION OF METAL PLATE. 


A.—The ground sunk all over to a regular depth, 


B.—The space carved. 
C.—The carving enamelled. 


“ Bassetaille” it is a carving in relief, without. 


. metal divisions, showing the greatest refinement 
possible. 

If the work is of large dimensions, then it is 
fixed to the pitch bowl (as illustrated on page 193), 
and the smaller hand tools, such as the scorper and 
graver, are discarded, апа the larger tools, such as 
chisels with a chaser's hammer, are brought into 
requisition. 

Another way of attaining a similar end is by 
using a chaser’s hammer and steel punches to sink 


all the parts of the design from the front, and then, 


raise the high parts from the back, afterwards 
turning the piece over and finishing the finest parts 
from the front again. This method is not quite so 
suitable as the first one described ; I merely indicate 
the possibility of it and leave it there—unless for 
very large work, and it is better that such work 
should not be enamelled at all. 

The initial outlay is very considerable in work of 
this nature, as it is generally done upon fine gold, 
and this consideration may largely act as a deterrent 
to an artist who is thinking of undertaking it. By 
the way, it may not occur to anyone not in the 
habit of working in precious materials that a great 
deal of expense may be saved by preserving all the 
cuttings and filings and even the sweepings of the 
bench and floor. It is also advisable to bear in 
mind that selling a piece of work upon gold, so far 
as the metal is concerned, is really an exchange of 
money, and could be charged for as such. 

After the carving has been finished, the. metal 
must be thoroughly—i.c., not apparently, but 
chemically—cleaned before the enamelling takes 

. After removing the piece from the pitch 
y gently heating it, either with a blow-pipe and 
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gas flame, ог warming it before а ñre), the pitch is 
wiped off with a rag dipped іп paraffin, and after 
as much pitch as it is possible to take off in this 
way has been disposed of, the metal is annealed 
and put into a hot bath of sulphuric acid and water, 
after which it is placed in another bath of hot 
solution of soda; then it is scrubbed with a nail 
brush in clear water and dried in a box of warm 
sawdust (boxwood preferred). Afterwards the 
sawdust is dusted off with a chamois leather, 

The metal must on no account now be touched 
with the fingers nor with anything else which may 
injure the surface, imparting some foreign matter, 
which may destroy the extreme beauty of the 
enamel we are so desirous of obtaining. 

Now take the enamels, which have been pulver- 
| ized and washed in the manner 

previously described, and lay the 
various enamels in with a spatula 
(made of ivory, nickel, platinum, 
or any other metal save steel) or 
with a brush, evenly side by side, 
taking care not to lose the con- 
tour or sharpness of the shapes 
‚ and masses; for here we have 
no metal dividing lines to prevent 
one enamel mingling with the 
other, and if done carefully they 
will not mingle. : 
Further, in passing it into the 
muffle, the greatest possible nicety must be observed 
in handling, otherwise the powdered enamel may 
be shaken, and all the labour involved in laying it 
on will be lost, and fresh enamel will have to be 
pulverized. Should such an accident occur, there 


‚ is no use in crying over spilled milk; it must be 


taken back and started again de novo. It is useless 
to attempt to patch up the work in this state. Once, 
however, it has been successfully passed into the 
furnace, which has been heated to a pale red, it 
must be watched and taken out several times to see 
how it is firing. Naturally, it is wise to underdo 
it rather than the reverse, for subsequent firings 
might carry it too far and cause the enamels to 
blend, the edges become blurred and the whole 
present an unwholesome, blotzhy appearance. 

Now that the enamel has been fired and the 
surface of it levelled with the metal, many of the 
parts are somewhat higher, and these will have to 
be removed by the use of a corundum file. After 
this it is finished either by firing again or by 
rubbing with a pumice stone, then powdered pumice 
and Water of Ayr hone, afterwards with rotten- 
stone and oil on a leather, finally with rouge and 
water on the hand. 

ALEXANDER FISHER. 

IN photographing paintings and other coloured 
objects, the employment of what are known as 
isochromatic plates is very valuable in rendering 
the colours in their true relation to each other. 
With ordinary plates, the yellows come out almost 
black and the blues almost white. Тһе increased 
sensitiveness given to yellows by the use of the 
isochromatic plate is very serviceable in photo- 
graphing manuscripts and prints discoloured by age- 
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STAND (IN BENT-IRON WORK) FOR A HOT-WATER JUG, OR KETTLE 


HT-IRON FOOT, SHOWN UNBENT. 
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LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OME excellent suggestions оп landscape 
S photography are offered to amateurs by Mr. 
Edwin S. Bennett, who speaks not only as ап 
amateur photographer of experience and skill, 
but as also a painter of both figure and landscape 
subjects. In regard to landscape photography, 
which is his specialty, he says : “ The amateur who 
devotes himself only to the technical side of his art 
will never be an artist. It is not enough to 
secure a sharp impression ; indeed, a picture fault- 
less in this respect may be only so much the worse. 
For, as is the case in paintings, the photograph 
that shows distinctly every grass-blade and every 
leaf is very likely to be lacking in effects of mass. 
What should strike the spectator first is the entire 
mass of the tree, then the forms of the branches, 
lastly the individual leaves ; and if in asmall picture 
these do not clearly appear, the loss is hardly to be 
regretted. UR 
“ The best time of day for landscape work is in 
the early morning or late afternoon. Then the 
lights and shades are disposed in large masses and 
few details come out prominently. Before deter- 
mining on a point of view, look at your subject from 
all sides, from near and from far. Frequently it 
happens that with a slight change of position the 
appearance of the subject is greatly improved. As 
a rule, it is well to take up your position so that the 
light may come from one side upon the principal 
objects in the scene. If the light should fall full in 
front, the subject may look flat for want of shadow, 
and if from the back the result may be little more 
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DESIGN FOR А SETTLE. BY Е. G. S. BRYCE, 


than a silhquette. Avoid subjects in which straigh - ; 
lines, as of a Ғепсе ог а railroad track, run across ` 
the picture ; they will appear to divide it into hori- ` 
zontal sections ; but, if necessary for any purpose to 
take such a view, the effect may be ameliorated by 
placing a ñgure so that it will break the monotony 
of the lines. Bits of foreground, studies of objects 
close at hand are more likely to give satisfaction than 
extended views. Let the beginner content himself 
with photographing picturesque old houses, old mills, 
rustic bridges, and groups of trees, when the lights 
and shadows are well defined and well balanced, 
Effects of atmosphere and light will come later 
when he knows perfectly the management of 
camera, developing bath, and printing apparatus.” 


A SETTLE, which may be built with great strength 
while yet owning all the litheness and slenderness 
shown in our sketch, is provided with a back the 
upholstery of which is somewhat lower than usual. 
The deficiency is made up by loose hangings carried 
all about under а high frame. For a (éte-d-téle 
this seat would be very comfortable, without risk 
of draught and with much of the seclusion of the 
old-time high-back settle. For a young lady’s 
sitting-room it would look well covered with some 
pretty striped and flowered material and with a 
little painted or gilded decoration. One made in 
this fashion had its woodwork finished in white 
enamel, devoid of all ornament. The cushions and 
curtains were of white soft silk with a gold-colour 
pattern ; the whole effect was cool and dainty. 
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With Timbered Ceiling and generous Fire-place, 


FRAME CARVED IN THE 


SCANDINAVIAN (“VIKING”) 


STYLE: 


By Miss IDA KNIGHT 
(Blackheath). 


И ek 


Awarded Third Prize at the recent Exhibition of Arts and Crafts at Oxford. 
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Lessons in Wood Carving. 


IV.—A FLOWER-STAND IN GOTHIC STYLE. 


PRELIMINARY glimpse of the Gothic 

A style in wood-carving, was given in the 
first issue of ARTS AND CRAFTS, the design 

being a tea-tray, for flat treatment. Our 

model last month was in the Byzantine style, and 
to return now to the Gothic style is logical enough, 
for the Gothic style grew out of the Byzantine, 
and, as used in Germany in the early part of the 
Middle Ages, shows the rounded arch, and rounded 
vault, and other characteristics of its predecessor. 
The pointed style, with which one usually asso- 
ciates the term “ Gothic,” originated in Italy by the 
conquering Goths from Scandinavia taking a form 
distinct from all others, under Theodoric. From 
the tenth century to the fifteenth it flourished in 
Italy, along the Rhine, in France, and in England. 
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the best wood to use for our purpose. Always 
choose hard wood for your work. Carving in pine 
or white wood never looks crisp. The necessary 
stock seven-eighths inch thick and the making up 
are inexpensive. Of course, the several pieces 
should be carved before they are put together. 
The neatest way to put them together is to mitre 
them. It is better to have the stock got out by a 
cabinet-maker, as the legs are band-sawed. I 
strongly advise those persons not accustomed to 
use a jig saw, circular saw, or band saw, or even 
planer, not to touch them to get out stock ; for I 
have seen cases where one or two fingers have 
been lost by inexperienced persons trying to handle 
these tools. It has not been my aim to advocate 
the carver getting out his own stock, for cabinet- 
making and carving are two very different branches, 


MIRROR FRAME IN CHIP-CARVING. 


SHOWN BY IDA KNIGHT, 


at the recent Arts and Crafts Exhibition at Oxford. 


It is a geometric style, employing such Christian 
symbols as the trefoil for the Trinity, and the 
cinquefoil for the five wounds of the Saviour. 
Another marked feature is that it allowed, inter- 
woven with the geometric tracery, the use of what- 
ever plant forms belonged to the locality where it 
was used. Oak leaves are very characteristic of 
this style, and are used with blunt tips; and 
animals—even human figures—are employed in it. 
Some ornamental features, mostly historic, are the 
Tudor rose, fleur-de-lis, crocket, trefoil, vine, and 
scroll. . The scroll partakes of the serpentine 
character of the Byzantine type, instead of being 
spiral. The Gothic style, unlike the Byzantine 
and Romanesque, has been preserved almost un- 
changed since the fifteenth century. А 

The illustrations on the next page'show the 
complete design, the full size working details being 
given in one of the supplementary sheets. Oak is 
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and a person may be very clever at one of them 
without knowing anything at all about the other. 
If he can do both, so much the better. 

Be sure not to cut this design in a “finicky” way; 
have it bold and dashing. Keep strictly to the out- 
line, of course. The tools must be in good condition. 

'The transferring having been done in the usual 
way, by means of blue paper and a dull point, and 
the design now being on the wood, take a large 
veining tool and go all around the outline. Before 
removing the background—which should be one 
quarter inch deep, and is done with a flat gouge— 
it would be well to undercut slightly the outline of 
the whole design, thus giving a little shadow. 
This must be done with those tools that fit the 
various curves. Place the wood on the bench and 
clamp it down, taking care to have a bit of wood 
or hard rubber under the clamp, to prevent it from 
injuring the wood. 
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EN E CARVED FLOWER-POT 
STAND. 


One-third of the actual 
size. 


(For full-sized drawing, 
see Supplement A.) 
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For 
treatment, 


HALF OF THE TOP 
VIEW. 


The actual size is 
_ 13 inches square. 
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After the background has been cut out, take a 
fluter and cut the line where the leaves roll over, 
and with the gouge make as much undercutting as 
may be necessary to show plainly that one part of 
the leaf rolls over another. There is not much 
modelling on these leaves. With a large veining 
tool cut the sunken midrib, also the ribs running 
from each point toward the centre of the leaves. 
Take a flat gouge, and, with the concave side down, 
round the leaves on one side of the midrib; then, 
with the convex side held down, hollow the other 
side of the leaf. This gives the twisted appearance 
so characteristic of ‘the Gothic style. Be sure to 
give a slight undercutting everywhere. The stems 
roll over scroll-like, and should Бе bevelled 
toward the background. The background need 
not be even and smooth, only clear of chips and 
not displaying cuts that show thé shape of the end 
of the tool. 

On each side of the flower-stand there is a 
shield; this-is- quite in keeping with the Gothic 
style. 'The shapes of these shields can be varied 
to suit the taste of the carver, who can put his 
own shield and family device on it if he desires 
to do so, or a motto may be used. There 
is a section. shown of the egg and dart mould- 
ing near the top of the stand. This moulding 
need not be cut perfectly smooth, but care 
should be taken to get good curves on it, and 
the shapes should be alike, as well as the size of the 
eggs and darts. One practical way: of insuring this 
isto take a compass and space off the surface of 
the moulding according to the number of eggs and 

'darts to be placed on it; then, taking a piece of 
paper and cutting it to the exact size and contour 
of the egg, place it on the moulding as many times 
as it is spaced off, and draw around it. “This would 
obviate any risk of unevenness such as would be 
incurred by free-hand sketching, and yet the 
variety of strokes and cuts in carving these into 
relief will give the stamp of hand work, and take 
away any effect that might look mechanical from 
the spacing. 

The top of the stand is seven-eighths of an inch 
thick, and has a moulding round it which is left 
plain from preference, as the top of the stand has 
flat carving upon it. An object should never be 
overloaded with ornament. Some places must be 
left plain to rest theeye. The carving on the top 
must,to conform to fitness, be in very low relief— 
one-eighth of an inch is sufficient. Itis treated in 
precisely the same way as the sides, except as to 
depth. The top isfastened on by glued wooden 
blocks from the inside, or with blocks screwed on 
from inside. 

A finish for this stand may be of shellac, well 
rubbed, or the usual beeswax and turpentine, 
mixed warm and rubbed in with a woollen rag, or 
simply linseed oil. KARL VON RyDINGSVARD. 


GLOVES seem to be а necessity to some wood- 
carvers who have tender skins. These should wear 
“gants de Suède” two or three sizes larger than 
those for ordinary wear, for if at all tight they 
confine and restrain the free action of the hand, 
and will cause cramp. 
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Gesso Work: 


THE ART OF MODELLING WITH THE BRUSH. 


II.—PRnEPARATION OF SURFACES FOR WORKING 
WITH GESSO. 


HEN working a design on a soft, loose- 

W grained wood such as deal or pine, the 

wood must be sized with glue to prevent 

the absorption of moisture in the gesso. 

If this be not carefully done, the gesso will crack 

and fall off, and the same bad result will follow ifa 
polished surface be used. р 

White holly, sycamore, and oak are all good 
woods to work upon, not requiring any sizing; of 
these sycamore is preferable. With oak, owing to 
open grain, it is difficult to obtain a uniform edge to 
the modelling. 

The best canvases for the purpose are artist's 
canvas and tailor’s canvas. The wrong side of the 
former must be used. It should be mounted on 
wood and carefully sized. 

When an uncoloured design on a dark ground is 
required, a spirit stain must be used on the wood, 
but if the design is either coloured.alone or gilded, 


е wood may be stained with a water stain. Good 


stains of this description are made with aniline 
dyes. 

For finishing gesso modelled in low relief, take 
one ounce of white beeswax, shaved fine, and cover 
it with turpentine. Mix to about the consistency of 
cream. Care must be taken not to use too much 
turpentine. Rub over the design lightly, and polish 
with a piece of silk. 

An antique appearance may easily be given to 
subdued colouring. Polish the 
whole surface with beeswax апа turpentine. 
Should the background be stained green or 
brown, the ornament should be coloured to 
harmonise with it. Oil colour is mixed with clear 
linseed oil; put it on freely, allowing it to run 
into the hollows, and wiping it off from those 
parts which are in relief. Raw umber and emerald 
green may be used for a green ground, and raw 
umber, raw sienna, and burnt sienna for a brown 
ground. When dry, polish lightly. This is a very 
suitable method of colouring for picture or mirror 
frames. | 

Тһе best protection for gesso is oil varnish, but 
it dries with a glossy surface. Gilding with 
bronzing powders mixed with gum, if protected 
from the air by a coat of varnish, gives a rich 
effect. 

For tinting gesso without any groundwork of 
gold, white shellac varnish, or distemper colour 
mixed with size, imparts a fair colouring. If the 
scheme of design includes a background which 
forms a design in itself, colour this ground with 
distemper colour mixed with gum, leaving ۴ 
ornament uncoloured. Pick out the importan 
masses with some transparent oil colour mix 
with shellac varnish, and slightly tint the remaining 
details with raw sienna or with varnish alonê. | 
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When this treatment is carried out, the wood 
ground should be unstained, either oak or mahogany 
being used. 


III.—CorouniNc OVER GILDING. 

WHEN the gesso is covered with a coating of gold, 
or gold leaf, transparent oil colours mixed with 
copal oil varnish give a very rich effect, reminding 
one of old Italian and Spanish leathers when gilded 
and lacquered. Much variety can be gained with 
the palette set with 

Sap Green. 
Antwerp Blue. 
Prussian Blue. 


Italian Pink. 
Crimson Lake. 
Burnt Sienna. 
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again, and finish with the wax, polishing it with 
soft silk when it is set. 

Gesso may be coloured with transparent oil 
colours, with the copal oil varnish as a medium, 
without any gilding underneath. When used in 
combination with painting on canvas, the result із 
extremely decorative. By treating the painting like 
tapestry, and the background and ornamentations 
in gesso, gilding and colouring the latter, the effect 
is gorgeous and most striking. This way of apply- 
ing gesso was the principal means employed by the 
Italians in the decoration of their altar pieces, the 
gesso being used by them for halos, wings, jewellery, 
and other accessories. 
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PANEL IN GESSO. DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY WALTER CRANE. 


Allow the colour to run well into the hollows, 
wiping it off from those parts in high relief with a 
soft rag wrapped round the finger. When it is 
quite dry, another coat of. the varnish is desirable, 
to prevent the air from discolouring the gold. The 
richest and most permanent work is gained by using 
gold leaf instead of bronzing powder. First prepare 
the gesso work with a coating of white lead. 
When dry cover it with gold size, and when this is 
in a tacky condition, apply the gold leaf (transferred 
leaf if possible), dabbing it into place with cotton- 
wool or a soft brush. 

Another way of giving to the gesso an old 
appearance is to grind some powder colour finely, 
and mix it with some prepared beeswax and 
turpentine, using a palette knife for the purpose, 
making it into a dark paste. First coat the gesso 
with wax ; hold a hot iron close to it to incorporate 
them ; put on the coloured mixture, using the iron 
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throughout. : 


Wooden finger panels covered with tailor's 
canvas form a good ground' for modelling ornament 
upon, the canvas not being painted at all, but gilded 


F. JEWSBURY. 


WALTER CRANE has practised gesso work with 
great success. The example given herewith was 
photographed directly from one of his small 
cabinet pieces, but without the glowing colour of 
the original it gives but an inadequate idea of the 
finished work. The effect is not unlike that of an 
illuminated missal, or of a fine, translucent enamel, 
with lustrous deep harmonies of splendid hues! 
lacquers are used for finish. Yet, treated in is 
tints, with just a suggestion of colour, gesso ۲ 
can be made no less beautiful. 
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۱ DECORATIVE PANEL IN PYROGRAVURE (BURNT-WOOD ETCHING). 
By J. W. FOSDICK. 
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Ecclesiastical Embroidery. 


(Continued from page 149.) 


“WHITE WORK." 


T requires some skill to work the centres of 
l crosses successfully. There are a number of 
ways of managing them in general ecclesiasti- 

cal embroidery, but the best way in ‘ white 
work" is to make the diagnosis of the square 
formed in the centre by two intersecting stitches, 
which, taken from the corners, shall bisect each 
other exactly in the centre of the cross. ‘ Filling” 
down into these points within the outline made by 
these stitch lines is a careful process. Each of 
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CROSSES SUITABLE FOR STOLES. 
(For suggestions for treatment in ‘‘ White Work,” see p. 209.) 


these four points should be finished down to the 
centre with their sides touching each other. It is 
easier to both fill and cover one at a time. It is 
always a good plan to finish the parts of a design 
as you work, both because the change of work is 


restful, and because you keep the proportion and, 


general effect more surely in mind. When the 
spaces are wide the work has a finer effect, and is 
more elaborate if a line is drawn through the 
centre and the work is done in two rows. 
Monograms are especially suited to altar decora- 
tion. The IHS and the A and Q are often used 
together on the white linen frontal. The words 
“Holy, Holy, Holy" may be beautifully worked. 
“In Remembrance of Ме” is also a script decora- 
tion. These letters should be from four to six 
inches high. It will be acknowledged that ‘ white 
work” is most effective when these words are so 
raised and embroidered that they can be read from 
the end of a long aisle. It may seem almost super- 


fluous to say that different styles of letters should 


AS 


not be combined or used even separately on the 
same piece of embroidery, but this is sometimes 
done even in the elaborate silk ecclesiastical em- 
broidery. It is not only very inharmonious, but 
shows a total lack of study in the matter of com- 
position. The Old English letters are much used ; 
the German script, too, is rich and heavy, affording 
good lines for the embroidery. 

Wheat and grapes require careful work. The 
fruit in the middle of the bunch should be raised 
higher, and the “filling ” should, in each grape, be 
kept firm in the centre. The wheat kernels should 
be well rounded up, but, as always in such small 
spaces, the stitches must be judiciously placed, so 
that each one shall mean something, and the 
ground material may not be worn more than is 
necessary by the needle. The covering stitches in 
both wheat and grapes should be horizontal. Тһе 
entire head and bunch should be kept in mind, and 
all the stitches should be parallel. If they vary 
in this, the absolute conventionality is lost, and so 
the spirit of the style. Тһе strands of the wheat 
beard should be worked over a single laid thread, 
the stems over a double thread laid the full length. 
It may be confined on a curved line by an invisible 
stitch. “This fine work is often less difficult than 


carrying a wider line ; indeed, the wider the spaces 
to be covered, the more difficult is it to keep them 
firm and even. The grape tendrils should also be 
worked over one thread. : 
It is necessary to speak of the laundering and 
pressing of this work, because until it is pressed it 
is not complete. This fact, as well as the method, 
is in direct opposition to what should be taught 
of embroidery in general ‘ White work," when 
finished. is, from the soft quality of the cotton, not 
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likely to be perfectly clean. It should, therefore, 
be dipped up and down into very hot water. This 
brightens both linen and cotton alike. Now lay 
it wet, face downward, perfectly smooth on soft 
white flannel which is folded half an inch thick ; 
cover the embroidery with a bit of fine linen or 
muslin, and press it firmly into the flannel with a 
hot iron. Of course, it should not be hot enough 
to scorch, but the work should steam and dry 
quickly. "These embroidered linens will be as new 
as ever after laundering, and there is nothing so 
pure and fresh for altar use. “he symbols and 


letters so worked and pressed may be made, even 
on fine lawn, to look as though carved in ivory. 
L. B. ۰ 
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Tue STOLE DESIGN，by Mr. Audsley (Supple- 
ment B), is suitable for a white festival stole, em- 
broidered on plain corded silk. The lilies and 
leaves should be worked in floss silks, and outlined 
with Japanese gold, the latter being carried past 
the crown to form the scrolls below. The crown 
laid in Japanese gold and outlined with purl. 
The cross and surrounding ornament should be 
worked almost entirely in gold, but with a little 
green silk introduced here and there, and the circles 


might be padded and worked in satin stitch, and 


afterwards outlined with a fine gold thread. 


i CROSSES SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR 
(6 EMBROIDERING ON LINEN. 


CROSSES: FOR “WHITE WORK.” 


THE different kinds of stitches to be used in 
these crosses, intended to be embroidered on linen, 
are generally indicated in the designs; but a few 
directions as to the manner of working may be 
helpful. In the two shorter crosses the borders are 
worked with satin-stitch after having been run 
lengthwise twice, the body of the crosses being 
filled in rather solidly with seed-stitch. "The kernels 
of wheat are filled so that the roundest part of 


each is toward the outer end ; the beard is in fine 
stem-stitch worked over one thread. “The grape 
leaves should be flat, having little or no filiing. Al 
single lines are to be worked in stem-stitch over 
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one thread, fine or coarse cotton being used, 
according to the delicacy or boldness of the line. 
In the uppermost design on this page the outline 
of the cross should be heavy ; the trefoil ornamen- 
tation and the monogram should be worked solidly 
over the same depth of filling, not being too flat. 
In the last example the seed-stitch must be rather 
delicate, so as not to detract from the clearness of 
the scroll, or it may be left out of the cross itself, 
and worked in the spaces enclosed by the angles of 
the cross and the circle. The other two crosses 
will also do for silk embroidery, as on stoles. 
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THE USE OF FILO FLOSS. 


ILO FLOSS, of all embroidery threads, un- 
doubtedly is most beautiful and most satis- 
factory for fine embroidery. It has a lustre 
which only unskilful handling will dull. It 

has also the slightest crimp—hardly perceptible 
except as it affects the lay of the stitches. Stitches 
placed closely in this thread hold their surface 
because of the little wave which dovetails the one 
with the other—if such a term may be used in a 
process so slight. 

Several difficulties arise in using filo silks, and 
many who have encountered them are inclined to 
lay the blame on the silk. The fault lies outside of 
it, however, and is to be overcome only by 
experience and practice. In the first place, the 
objection is made that the thread roughs and 
catches. This it does because it comes in contact 
with some rough object. The first precaution 
against this is to open the skein carefully, cut away 
the knot that holds the ends, unwind the skein, and 
rewind it firmly on acard. A 2-inch square card 
with the corners clipped off and a little slit in one 
side to hold the end is the best arrangement for 
keeping the skein in order. It takes an extra 
minute to do this bit of preliminary work, but 
that is far less than the time and patience required 
to unravel a tangled skein, which in its very 
tangling is damaged and hardly worth the trouble. 

The filo strand is made up of six threads, and 
another way of injuring its quality is to pull out one 
or two—as it is generally used singly or double— 
and cut them separately. This operation is really 
exasperating to an experienced embroiderer who 
watches a learner at it and hears the plea that to 
clip all six threads at a time wastes the silk. 
If only one thread is needed, the others are 
easily wound on the card again. 

Another mistake which harms the silk is that of 
carrying two threads in the needle instead of one 
doubled. By threading two, you have at the eye 
of the needle four. This requires a larger-eyed 
needle, which parts the woof and warp of the 
ground material so much that the stitches cannot 
be laid so closely or evenly. But the greatest 
objection to this is the two floating ends, which 
tangle and rough and knot, spoiling the silk, the 
ground material, and the evenness of the stitches 
already placed, perhaps bending or breaking the 
needle, because the patience of the worker is too 
far gone to allow of anything but pulls and jerks. 
Always double one thread when you want this 
weight, or, if you are working heavily, double two 
or three. If the silk cuts at the eye, this is the 


fault of the needle; throw it away and find a 


perfect one. 

Another way in which silk is roughened is by 
hands that are not in good order for the work. It 
is essential that an embroiderer’s hands should be 
smooth. It is hopeless to try to use an untwisted 
silk with rough fingers. A piece of emery board 
will “finish off” the fingers so that both they and 
the silk will be comfortable. It is also difficult to 
work with hands that are too moist. A little 
alcohol rubbed in will dry them 


Treatment of Designs. 


EMBROIDERY. 


THE CONVENTIONAL ROSE DESIGN (sce pages 206-7) for a 
Bible cover and the alternative pomegranate design should 
be wrought in full ecclesiastical embroidery. They should be 
made heavy and rich in decided colours and gold, after the 
style of the old missal work. The floss silk should be used in 
two strands throughout the work. The roses may be done in 
three shades of pink. Begin with a light tone at the edges and 
shade to a deep colour at the centres. Use the lily greens for 
the calyxes. Work the centre dot over twice in opposite 
directions to raise it, then cross-bar it with one or two lines, 
and fasten at the intersection with a couching stitch. Work 
the four trefoil leaves in silver greens in three shades. The 
monogram is done in laid stitch at right angles with its 
outline. Cover the outer edge line with stitches taken in 
working cotton, not straight across the width, but at a decided 
slant. Do not pile the stitches; they are to raise the gold, 
and should lie evenly. Raise the band which surrounds the 
monogram in the same way. If you are working on a 
material which is to serve as background—as silk or velvet 
-—you are now ready for the gold, but if оп a linen backing, 
cover all the ground spaces with satin stitch. Split the floss 
silk into two strands for this. Disregard the nimbus 
which is around the IHS, filling in the space completely 
with the satin stitch. When this is done, work out the nimbus 
in a fine thread of Japanese gold, couching it firmly over the 
satin background, Border all the forms with a double thread 
of fine gold, as shown in the drawing, and cover the cotton 
raised lines with two rows of the double gold. This book- 
cover requires very careful work, as all the parts are 
independent and a great deal is laid in a very small space. 


NASTURTIUM BAND. (Sec Supplement В, No. 43.) 

This delightful arrangement of a beautiful flower is 
susceptible of great results if intelligently handled. Used 
exactly as it is represented in the design, it would serve for a 
border for a chairback or sofaback, or a decoration for a 
workbag. Twice repeated it would make an ideal table- 
centre. Algerian silk or stout floss should be used in rich 
tones of orange deepening to the darkest red, the spots of 
black and a touch of palest green in the very centre of the 
flower; very dark greens for the stems and leaves, the 
veinings almost black. No outline is required here. The 
stems should be worked in satin stitch, and the leaves and 
flowers shaded from light to dark in imperceptible gradation. 
For another treatment, enlarge the design to four or five 
times its present size. Cut out the blossoms in velvet 
(using three different tones of orange for this), putting 
in the lines and spots in thick Algerian silk, and button- 
holing the edges with the same. Тһе leaves may either be 
cut out and applied in green linen or darned in thick green 
silk or tapestry worsted ; but whichever mode of working is 
employed, the leaves must be finished before the velvet 
flowers are laid on, or the effect will be entirely spoilt. A 
curtain of dull blue arras cloth, with a nasturtium fringe 
treated as described, would indeed be a thing of beauty, and 
amply repay the enterprising worker for her toil. Linen 
makes the best ground for the smaller pieces, and may be 
either natural coloured or dull green or blue. 


Book COVER (SWEET PEA). (Sec page 186.) 

Work this on fine natural tinted linen or parchment 
coloured satin ; or, if preferred, vellum might be used. The 
stems and little tendrils should be laid in fine gold thread 
sewn down with brownish horsetail. Three tones of fresh 
delicate green for the leaves and calyxes, and five or six tones 
of tender pink for the blossoms. This should be filo floss, and 
only one thread should be used. Work the inner petals of the 
three darkest tones, and the outer petals from the palest of the 
five. The little pods should be green with solid golden circles, 
and the line surrounding the pattern should also be laid in 
gold whipped over with green. 


SWEET-PEA SEMI-CONVENTIONAL BORDER. (Page 186.) 
There are various ways in which this design may be utilised 
for needlework; the scroll-like corner adds much to its 
practical value. It would be especially suitable for a table 
centre-piece or tea-table cloth, the edge finished with a hem- 
stitch beyond the embroidery, or buttonholed on the outer 
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side and cut out. The design may cither be treated in solid 
embroidery or outlined only ; if outlined, the scrolls might be 
filled in with a light lace stitch. Lace stitches are used on 
linen with the happiest results. Either natural colouring or 
two tones of any given colour would come well on white or 
écrulinen. Great care must be taken to adhere strictly to the 
outlines in every detail, so as to preserve the distinctive char- 
acter of the blossoms. 


SWEET PEA BORDER. (Scc Supplement B, No. 45.) 


This quaint arrangement might be used as a border for a 
summer tea-cloth or a table-centre wherethe floral decorations 
were of many-hued sweet peas. Fine white linen of almost a 
cambric texture, or the faintest and palest shade of green 
makes the best ground, and the worker cannot do better than 
copy direct from nature. 


SQUARE FOR PIN CUSHION. (See Supplement А, No. 41.) 


The design is a conventionalised treatment of the carnation, 
but suggests also the peacock feather, and might be worked 
effectively on white satin or coarse silk in peacock tones, viz., 
blue, green, purple and gold. The pip-shaped ornament 
might be made to suggest an "eye" in blue and purple. 
The foliage may be green, and the triangular corner pieces in 
graduated tones of blue green and purple. 


SWEET PEAS: REPEAT DESIGN. (Scc page 187.) 


This may be worked for a small standing screen, or it 
might be used (enlarged) for a curtain for a bookcase or a 
valance below a pottery shelf. Thin furniture satin, or moiré 
natural coloured, would make a pleasing ground. The dotted 
lines should be cut gold beads or French knots of gold thread 
—the true Parisian kind, which is as flexible as silk. The 
stems may be laid in gold thread, or worked in satin stitch 
over a padding thread, or simply in stem stitch—two tones 
of green. Filo floss should be used for the flowers in many 
tones, from pink, so pale as to be almost white, to a deep 
red. It may be objected that these flowers are too small to 
admit of many different tones, but each blossom may differ 
from the next by a judicious distribution of the tints. А 
shaded border of straight lines edged with gold thread makes 
a harmonious finish. All the tones employed in the work 
should appear, beginning with the lightest and shading down 
to the darkest, and back again to the ficst, beginning and 
ending with a line of gold thread. 

M. B. H. 


LEATHER WORK AND PYROGRAPHY. 
Music CASE. (See Supplement В, No. 47.) 


This case is so simple that any saddler or leather worker 
could produce it. It should be made out of a good strong 
piece of cow-hide with shaped side pieces sewn in. It 
can be fastened with a 
couple of studs. The 
handle is a neatly cut 
and shaped piece held 
in place by the straps 
sewn across. The de- 
sign need not be 
raised; in that event 
the case would not need lining. Cut the lines and then 
hammer down the ground, putting in the pattern as indicated. 
The “bordering” of stars may be omitted if preferred, as 
the plain leather would look very well. 


THE LADY GODIVA PANEL was executed in poker work, but 
the leatherworker with an ambition will find in this design 
work not unworthy of his skill. The treatment should be 
broad, especially in the framework, the modelling being almost 
entirely confined to the figure.: The lettering might be slightly 
raised, to allow of the ground around the foliage and figure 
being well beaten down. 


THE best wood to use for руговгарһу is as near while as 
possible, for it affords the greatest range of tones and the 
Strongest contrasts. It should be close-fibred, and it should 
be soft enough to burn readily. Frenchor Lombardy poplar 
15 excellent, but itis rather difficult to get in England, and 
ordinary white wood which has a greenish tinge is a fair sub- 
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stitute, although it never takes quite the rich old ivory tint of 
the French poplar. Holly burns pretty well, but it is too hard. 
Bass-wood is good in its way. The kind of wood to be used 
should depend greatly upon the size and character of the 
decoration. For the frieze of aroom, or a large panel to go over 
а chimney-piece, soft wood would be best, for it would allow 
of bold treatment of lines. But to ornament a jewel box one 
should select hard wood because it lends itself to the most 
delicate work. You can make upon a very hard wood a line 
as delicate as the finest produced by an etcher with his needle 
upon the copper plate. 


“Біне:" THIRD OF A SERIES OF FOUR PANELS, “THE 
ELEMENTS." (See Supplement А, Хо. 39). 
Treatments have been given of this series for wood carving, 
metal work, pyrography, and embroidery in the July and 
August numbers. 


METAL WORK. 


THE CONVENTIONAL FLOWER BORDER. 
(See Supplement B, No. 46.) 

Using this, for repousse work as a circular border, simply 
chase lightly, with a fine chaser, and mat in the ground 
work. In raising, the ground should be worked up to an- 
oval shape and the design worked up from the level. Keep 
the leaves flat and give the flowers just about a у; inch relief. 


THE THISTLE DESIGN FOR А TRAY. (See Supplement B, No. 44.) 

A simple example for a beginner in either repoussé work 
or metal-chasing. For repoussé proper the raising is very 
slight. The novice should first take a thin sheet of copper, 
carefully straighten and clean it with fine emery and oil, and 
then, after making.an accurate tracing of the design, transfer 
it by means of carbon paper on to the metal. He may next 
scratch in the lines and mount the metal on a pitch block. 
For a traced effect only he may go over the lines with a fine 
tracer and cover the whole of the background with a punch or 
mat cf some description. The raised effect will be gained if 
the tracing is more pronounced and the metal reversed, and 
suitable raising tools used to work down the metal between 
the traced lines until a suitable depth is reached. The metal 
is next reversed and again laid on the pitch, and any necessary 
working is now done оп the surface. The ground may ог 
may not be punched. 

The edge should be bent by placing the metal face down- 
wards on a block of wood shaped to take the curves, and 
worked with the mallet until beaten to the proper angle. 
This gives a straight edge; the crinkled effect is gained by 
marking out equal spaces and beating the portion out with the 
sharp end of an ordinary hammer, on a block with a V shape 
cut in it. 


OUR CORNER FOR BEGINNERS. (Sce Supplement В.) 
METALWORK. 

THE CORNER PIECE, NO. 49, is a simple yet effective design 
entailing very little work. The beginner should cut out from 
the sheet enough for all the corner required and, having 
cleaned the metal, trace on the design. Let him next trace 
in the lines and punch in the ground, and polish before 
cutting apart. 

THE CuT METAL CORNER PIECE, No. 50, should have a 
little tooled work on the flowers,to give them a slightly raised 
appearance. The work is very similar to that just mentioned, 
but, of course, the ground must be cut out with a fret saw. 

The designs, Nos. 51 and 52, will both be useful to the 
repoussé worker ; the former as a border for a tray or frame, 
and the latter as a panel The relief gained by punching 
down the ground on a block of pitch will be quite sufficient to 
give a good effect. 


CARVING. 

The novice іп woodcarving will find in the designs, Nos. 
49, 51, and 52, scope for the use of simple tools. Тһе relief 
should be slight, and with a little careful modelling a nice 
effect should result. 

LEATHERWORK. 

All these designs may be utilised by the leatherworker, 
especially the corner pieces. The running border is also a 
very useful design. The best effect is to be gained by simply 
tooling in the lines and pressing down and stamping the 
ground, indicated by the shaded lines. 


The Editor's Table. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These columns arc free to all. Ii is only required that (1) 
questions dealing with different topics be written on separate 
sheets of paper with the writer's name and address оп the back 
of each, and that (2) stamps accompany all pictures, drawings, 
prints, &c., to be returned. АП correspondence should be 
addressed to the EDITOR OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 37 © 38, 

. Strand, London. 


How то SET ABOUT BECOMING A DESIGNER. 


E. G. (Surbiton) writes : “Please tell me what is the best 
way to set about becoming a designer. I am a student at the 
Kingston Art School, and seem to have a slight taste for 
designing. I am rather іп a fog as to the right way to set to 
work and the designs which are most in request."—What 
kind of design do you mean? A design must be made for 
some particular purpose—for instance, for metal-work, for 
stained glass, for china decoration, for book-binding, for a 
wall-paper, an oilcloth, a carpet, or silk manufacture—and the 
requirements of study vary in each case. As a preparation 
for any kind of applied design, however, elementary know- 
ledge of geometrical drawing is needed, and a thorough 
acquaintance with flower and plant forms, shells and sea-weed, 
and the simpler of the forms in animal life. АП these should, 
whenever possible, be studied directly from nature. Some 
acquaintance with the literature of art is essential—the fuller 
the better. Study especially the growth and development of 
decoration, as practised at different periods by different 
peoples, and, as all good ornament is founded on construction, 
learn at least the first principles of architecture. Take up 
the epochs in art that are famous, and master the leading 
characteristics of each particular style, especially the Celtic, 
the Gothic and the Renaissance. Having acquired some 
knowledge of the literature of art and a good deal of 
geometrical and plant and other natural forms, take up the 
study of ornamental construction, with Lewis F. Day’s useful 
little * Anatomy of Pattern " (Batsford) as а guide, and follow 
this with Gleeson White's “ Practical Designing” (Geo. Bell 
& Sons), which will tell you how to make proper working 
drawings of your design and so increase the chances of it being 
acceptable to the manufacturer to whom you offer it. 
Practical knowledge of the application of design in certain 
branches of manufacture is only to be acquired through actual 
connection with the factory, and you should lose no oppor- 
tunity that may present itself of ۲ going over the works” and 

- learning what you can from personal observation. Your desire 
to know “the designs which are most in request " we fear is 
expressed too vaguely for us to be able to satisfy it. 


REQUIREMENTS OF DESIGNS FOR REPRODUCTION. 


H. A. N. A. (Fulham) asks : (т) “What size should designs be 
made for reproduction—such as pictorial postcards ? Should 
they be larger, smaller, or of the same size as they are to be 
reproduced? (2) What size should designs be for reproduc- 
tion as magazine covers and advertisements? (3) May any 
colours be used for both of the above, and on what suríace 
should they be used?”—The methods to be employed will 
depend in a great measure on the process by which the 
designs are to be reproduced. You do not say whether the 
originals are to be drawn in line; washed in, in mono- 
chrome ; or painted in oil or water colours. If they are not 
to be in colours, but only pen and ink drawings, their 
reproduction willbe a very simple and inexpensive matter ; 
it will only be necessary to draw with an ordinary pen and 
black (not bluish) ink, on smooth white card or bristol-board, 
making the drawing from a third to twice the height and 
from a third to twice the width of the desired reproduction. 
This applies alike to your inquiries about postcards, adver- 
tisements and magazine covers. If the originals are washed 
drawings or oil sketches in monochrome, they may be done 
in black, brown, or even red—but on no account blue or black 


with a bluish tinge—and they may be reproduced by the halí- 
tone (wire-screen) process, which is two to three times as 
costly as the direct line process. If drawings or designs 
in full colour are to be reproduced, the conditions are 
quite different, entailing much more expense for the pub- 
lisher, which will vary in degree accordingly as he may 
choose to use the photographic “three-colour process" or the 
more costly process of lithography. As its name tells us, 
the three colour-process calls for three printings only, which 
are done by means of half-tone blocks—a yellow, a red 
and a blue—imposed one over the other to represent, so 
far as may be, the full colourings of the original, which, 
however, it will only approximate. Lithography should give 
very nearly a facsimile, but this will require many printings— 
usually from eight to twelve. Whatever process may be 
used—simple line block, or half-tone, ог “ three-colour process," 
or lithography—it will be advisable to print from six to two 
dozen different postal card pictures on the same sheet so as 
to economise in the printing ; it would never * pay" to print 
only two or four postal cards to a sheet. For reproduction in 
colours, an original may be of any size, so long as it is not 
smaller than the desired reproduction, and it may be painted 
in either oil, water colours, or any other medium. 


SUNDRY HINTS ABOUT PAINTING. 


A. F. (Cromer).—An inexpensive screen for decorating in 
oil colours may be made with the coarse bagging material 
called burlap, which is cheaper than canvas. Stretch it 
tightly on the wooden frame of your screen, for which. ап 
ordinary three-fold wooden clothes-horse will do. Tack the 
material around, the edges neatly with brass-headed nails, and 
then proceed to decorate the panels. Cheap oil colours are 
good enough for this purpose. Dilute them with spirits of 
turpentine until they are quite thin. Then, with large flat and 
round bristle brushes, rub in the general tones, keeping 
well within the outlines. Details and finishing touches may 
be added with smaller pointed sable brushes, апа with thicker 
colours. Unbleached cotton cloth of coarse quality may be 
used if a less broad effect is preferred. 


R. M. J.—(r) A good background for your yellow flowers 
would be a green, for which you may mix Vandyck brown 
and burnt Sienna for the darkest parts, and white and yellow 
for the lightest. A good intermediate tone may be obtained 
with terre verte, black and white, shaded into green, and raw 
umber. Do not work your background in too boldly. It 
requires great skill to know just when to let a background 
alone. Generally a few touches in the second painting are 
all that are necessary to complete it. A few strokes of burnt 


Sienna and permanent blue mixed, over the dark parts of the , 


background, will give a depth that will greatly enhance the 
general effect. Here and there put in a few strokes of green 
and ochre. Backgrounds should be finished, so far as possible, 
in the first painting. The colours look much richer than when 
asecond coat is applied. (2) White in oil painting always needs 
modification with some other colour. If it is cold, a little 
ivory black may be added; if warm, a little burnt Sienna ; 
if brilliant, a little indian yellow or yellow ochre. Most 
whites, in warm evening light, may be best represented by 
brilliant yellow modified as above, silver white being kept for 
the very purest only. 


PAINTING ON GLASS AND CHINA. 


MUFFLE. 一 (T) For painting on glass in mineral colours, fat oil 
is used for mixing the enamel to a rather thick consistency, 
turpentine to thin it and make it flow, or oil of lavender is used 
аз a medium. For using our four panels, “ the elements,” for 
a fire screen, as you propose, sheets of pinkish hue might be 
procured, portions of the clear glass being specially “ reserved” 
for the flesh. Yellow stain would be effective for parts of the 
drapery and ornament, the outlining and shading being done 
in brown. (2) Broad tones of enamel colour are laid on at 
first quite dark, and then modelled with an old bristle brush, 
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and the lights are wıped out. (3) It would be a waste of time 
and material to attempt to decorate glass with china colours, 
The latter require an intense heat, which would soon melt 
glass. 

H.P. (Burslem).—(1) When blue flowers have yellow centres, 
they must be fired before the centres are painted, or the paint 
must be carefully scraped away and not allowed to come in 
contact with the yellow, or the colours will blend in firing 
and become green. (2) At one time it was possible for 
amateurs to buy the white china used at the Royal Worcester 
Works, as well as the colours used there, but the privilege 
was withdrawn, we believe, on account of the market con- 
sequently being “ flooded” with discreditable imitations of 
the genuinely decorated ware. 


HINTS ABOUT EMBROIDERY. 

Ona.—We will suggest a design and scheme of colouring 
for your curtains if you give more particulars as to the 
character of your room. 

SELIMA.—You can use a Tambour frame for your fair linen 
cloth ; the chain stitch part can be worked with a needle ora 
tambour hook as you prefer. 

KATE C.—If you will send your address and a stamped 
envelope to the office (37, Strand), addressed “ Needlework 
Department,” we will send you the information you require. 

L. L. C.—There is no reason why you should not use the 
Rose Design on page 75 (July) for a table centre and d’oyleys 
as you suggest. If you lay your muslin over the page you 
can draw the pattern through ; use the circular ones just as 
you have them for the d’oyleys and arrange the border around 
the centre. 


PERDITA.—For the Fire-screen, you will never improve оп 
the four figures of “ The Elements,” now appearing in ARTS 
AND CRAFTS. You might follow the treatment given with 
the first of these, “ Earth," ог, for your white room, use one 
cool green tone of silk, darning the background and outlining 
the figure. This has an excellent effect if you follow the 
outline carefully. 


LEEK EMBROIDERY, 


Some interesting specimens of this embroidery, on view at 
Mrs. Brackett's, 200, Regent Street, suggest a few remarks 
about a style of work that should be better known than it is. 
The Leek Society was started some years ago by Sir Thomas 
(then Mr.) Wardle for the development of the natural 
Eastern silks. The fabrics on which the embroidery is 
executed is mostly on the natural coloured tussah silk which 
is printed in true Oriental designs; the peculiarity of the 
Leek method consisting in the working up of the printed 
patterns in the tussah embroidery silks. The dyes are 
harmonious, and exquisite effects may be obtained by a 
person of only moderate skill. Much gold thread is introduced 
in some of the designs; this School favouring the Chinese 
manner, which certainly allows of very brilliant colouring. 
The Leek embroidery is worked without a frame and in a 
stitch similar to the old feather-stitch. The printed patterns 
in borders or all-over patterns may be obtained in soft dyed 
tones as well as in the natural colour. Leek embroidery is not 
expensive, and one may experiment upon very small pieces. 


R.C.A. VACATION COMPETITIONS. 


MucH interest is manifested by the students as to the 
outcome of the vacation competitions organized by the 
Sketching Club of the Royal College of Art. The judges are 
Messrs. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., Walter Crane, R.W.S., 
С. W. Furse, A.R.A. and D. McGill. Twenty-three special 
prizes in money include one offered by the Duke of 
Devonshire for a “set of sketches in colour,” and one offered 
by the Marquis of Londonderry for the best portrait. The 
Principal of the College and Professor Moira offer jointly 
two prizes for the best panel for an overmantel for a library, 
the subject to be “ Literature" ; Professor Lantéri and,Mr. B. 
Clemens offer joint prizes for the best modelled design of 
* Sleep," and Mr. Alfred Drury, A.R.A., will give a third prize 
in modelling for the best illustration of any subject either in 
relief or in the round. Мг. T. G. Jackson, К.А., offers a prize 
for the best design for a pendant electrolier of six lights, and 
Professor Lethaby offers a prize for the best piece of work- 
manship (designed and wrought by the same student) in any 
of ‘the artistic crafts. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TECHNICS, a Magazine to Aid Technical Progress, at the 
close of its first half-year presents, in its bound form, such а 
fund of valuable information as no up-to-date student of science 
can afford to ignore. Itisindeed amazing to note what wealth 
of expert knowledge is condensed within the limits of this 
single volume, Sir William Ramsay writes оп “Тһе Periodic 
Arrangement of the Elements" ; Lord Rayleigh revises for 
the magazine his lecture on * Shadows "—shadows thrown by 
light and shadows thrown by sound; Sir William Abney 
takes a retrospective glance at technical education, and the 
same subject is discussed in its various aspects by Sir 
William White, Professor Wertheimer, and other authorities. 
* Charlottenburg," the great Berlin technical high school, is 
described by Professor W. E. Dalby, and John Hulme throws 
“ Side Lights on Technical Education in America Radium 
is the subject of a valuable series of articles by Edwin Edser, 
and Polonium, X Rays, and N Rays are ably discussed. The 
wide scope of Technics may be „conceived when we say 
that the subjects treated range from electric lighting to rag 
boiling ; technical instruction for chauffeurs to the bacteriology 
of brewing ; theory of structural design and the ventilation 
and heating of a building to boot and shoe manufacture and 
mural decoration. Articles on photography are numerous апа 
valuable. In a capital series of illustrated papers “ Оп the 
Diagrammatic Illustration of Class Lectures," which we 
commend to the notice of all kinds of teachers, we find the 
most complete directions for making lantern slides that we 
have seen in print anywhere. "Throughout the volume the 
illustrations are numerous and admirable, including portraits 
of most of the great scientists of the day. (George Newnes, 
Limited, price 7s. 6d. net.) 


AN INTRODUCTION TO METAL WORKING (“ Home and School 
Library") is in all respects such an ideal hand-book for 
amateurs that we hope the publisher (Mr. John Murray, 
Albemarle Street) intends it only as the first of a series. For 
two shillings he gives us, on capital paper, with faultless printing 
and scores of helpful illustrations, a lucidly written manual 
by a teacher who evidently has his subject at his fingers' 
ends. 


BANCROFT'S AMERICANS IN LONDON 
valuable directory, thoroughly up-to-date. 


for 1904 is а 


READERS OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, we find, are sometimes at 
a loss to procure the right wood for carving the designs 
published in this magazine, and others are deterred from 
undertaking the work on account of the difficulty of getting 
from the local timber yard the small quantity required. This 
having come to the knowledge of Messrs. Vennelle Brothers 
(of Gosport, Hants), that enterprising firm of wood-carvers' 
specialists write to say that they will always be glad to make 
up the wood for any of our designs, and forward it to any 
of our readers. They have gone to the trouble of estimating 
the cost for several of the designs we have already published. 
We give below their figures, which should be kept for refer- 
ence, as indicating the cost for similar designs of corresponding 
dimensions :— 


. PRICES FOR SuPPLYING WOOD FOR ARTS AND CRAFTS 
DESIGNS. 


No. 7. Block, with moulded edges, 
for Brass Stationery Case 


Bass- 


Post 
wood, Oak. Walnut. age. 


š in. wood ... 254 ... Od. 1/- іл за. 
„ 8. Plaque (plain disc). in. wood 
Sycamore 1/- 9d. 1/- і/- ба. 
» 21. Plaque (plain disc). Fin. wood А 
Sycamore 104. 7d. ход. 1/- 4d. 
» 10. “Earth” Panel, { іп. wood. 1/6 2/3 2/6 8d. 
м II. Bellows Sides, per pair, š in. 
thick... we vt 15. 1/3 1/9 2/- 8d. 


Miss ETHEL CAMPBELL, who kindly allowed us to reproduce 
the leather card-cases she showed at the Dress Designers' 
Exhibition, asks us to say that she retains the copyright of 
the designs. 


The Editors 


R. ARTHUR MORTON, who designed our 

N Arts AND CRAFTS medal, has virtually 

completed his work, and the plaster 

models have been delivered. The bronze 

“ pattern " has now to be made, and it will have to 

be carefully chased and finished. It was intended 

to reproduce in the magazine this month the photo- 

graphs taken from the plaster, but it has been 

considered best to wait until photographs can be 
shown of the actual medal. 
Ф 2 


THE portrait sketch of Signor Cantoni, by 
Professor Legros, will be looked at with additional 
interest when I say that this acknowledged expert 
—the official cast-maker to the Royal College of 
Art and the Victoria and Albert Museum—has been 
induced to give a practical demonstration of his 
art for the especial benefit of our readers. A full 
report will be published in the October and 
November issues of ARTS AND CRAFTS, with 
numerous special photographs illustrating all the 
progressive stages of producing a plaster cast from 
a clay model—in this instance a statuette recently 
completed by astudent of the Royal College of Art. 
Strange to say, nothing of this kind has been 
attempted before by any publication. Not even in 
Lantéri's i“ Modelling” is there anything on the 
subject, the author having reserved it for a third 
volume, upon which he is now engaged. Our 
photographs, I am glad to add, turned out quite 
successfully, and I venture to think that the series 
will supplement in a very interesting way those 
with which we illustrated the demonstration by 
Professor Lantéri on “ Modelling from Life.” 
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THE examiners for the National Art Competition 
express regret that * the modelling of animals from 
casts is so poor, and that such unsatisfactory 
examples have been given to the students from 
which to work.” Why should such models be 
limited to the antique, when plaster casts from the 
whole splendid series by that genius, Barye, the 
greatest “animalier” that ever lived, ought to be 
easily obtainable? In the United States they are 
found not only in all the good art schools, but in 
the homes of thousands of persons of taste, who 
rightly regard them as among the most beautiful 
“mantel ornaments” imaginable. What, indeed, 
could be more admirable for such a purpose than 
Barye’s “ Walking Lion” and “ Walking Lioness,” 
and what better models could be put before the art 
student ? American collectors had the presience 
to buy up most of the proofs of Barbadienne’s fine 
bronzes after Barye when they could be had for a 
song. They are now worth their weight in silver, 
if not in gold. .. 


NDER how many artists there are who 
x asap England, or have left, for their 


Note Book. 


holiday outing in search of the picturesque, 
who know the quaint old fishing village of 
Shoreham, from which I am sending these notes, 
Very few, I imagine, from my casual inquiries on the 
subject, and yet the place in many respects is 
unique, and it is only a few miles from Brighton. 
You have to cross rather a wide river in order to get 
from the town to the beach, and a rich revenue in 
coppers would be garnered by the ferrymen if 
there were not so many of them to share it. A 
numerous class of passengers are the horses which 
are employed on the beach by scores, and at low 
tide are constantly crossing and recrossing ; they 
are one of the features of the place. Of course, 
the local Charon gets no revenue out of them— 
they wade. The quaintest feature of Shoreham 
are the bungalows, most of which consist wholly, 
or in part, of disused railway carriages. They 
extend along the beach for about two miles, in 
some places a hundred yards or so apart, but 
generally they are pretty close together, and 
occasionally two rows deep. Some are arranged 
with taste, and with their tall flagstaffs and flutter- 
ing pennants present a gay appearance. Several 
hundred railway carriages have been used in the 
building of “ Bungalow Town "一 as some people 
call it—and, if I am correctly informed that the 
railway company demands £30 for each of the 
coaches delivered upon the beach, it would seem to 
get a fair salvage on its superannuated rolling 
stock. Goods cars and even some cattle trucks are 
also brought into requisition, as store-houses and 


out-houses, 45% 
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THE bungalow.occupied by myself is a very’ 


ingenious affair. There are several coaches to each 
wing, which at one side open on to the beach, 
and at the other into а large saloon or lounge, an 
extension of which to the rear gives a second 
sitting-room, off the kitchen. “o go to your bed- 
room you open the carriage door. It reminds me 
of the saloon of an American steamboat with 
“ state-rooms ” right and left. Тһе inside windows 
of the carriages are covered with mirrors, 
which greatly increase the apparent size of the 
apartment, but they rather suggest the idea of a 
hair-dresser’s saloon. The bedrooms which get 
the afternoon sun are rather hot then, but those on 
the other side are always cool, and so is the lounge, 
which is protected by an attic, which serves as an 
air chamber. Each bedroom has a ventilator in the 
roof in place of the usual lamp opening. “Bungalow 
Town” has virtually only come into existence during 
the last few years, and this no doubt accounts for 
its being so little known; but old Shoreham 
Church, a most interesting example of Norman 
architecture, has long been visited by antiquarians, 
and the lovely scenery at the back of the town 
must be known to thousands of Sussex people. 


THE EDITOR. 
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CASTING IN PLASTER: А DEMONSTRATION BY MR. САМТОМІ, 
Moulder to the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. 


The subject is a clay statuette, modelled from life by one of the students. Our first 
photograph represents the division of the model by means of a band of clay, preliminary 
to the application of the plaster, to form the mould. 
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Casting іп Plaster. 


A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION OF THE PROCESS BY MR. ENRICO CANTONI, 
Moulder to the Royal College of Art. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


I.—MAKING THE MOULD. 


A EFORE we begin the actual work of 
B casting, of course we must have decided 
how many sections our mould is to be divi- 
ded into," said Mr. Cantoni. ‘ Naturally, 
the character of the model will decide that," he 
added, as he proceeded to divide the statuette by 
a band of clay, in the manner indicated in the 
photograph on the opposite page—which, however, 
was taken just as he was completing that operation. 
"We shall make our mould in four parts," һе 
said. “One piece will suffice for the front. On 
account, however, of the iron supporting rod 
(see page 220), which, of course, will have to be 
removed, the back must be moulded in two pieces, 
and the projection of the fingers behind will 
necessitate our making a separate mould for the 
hand, which otherwise would certainly come out 
damaged. An ordinary bust would be moulded 
in two sections—the back and the front.” ` 

He first placed a strip of clay at the back of the 
head, so that it looked likea hat worn sailor-fashion, 
and continued the strip all around the figure, so as 
to bisect it. -Ағ the stage of the operation which 
had been reached when the photograph shown on 
the opposite page was taken, it will be noticed that 
part of the clay band hangs behind the model, 
it having not yet been adjusted. 

“Ву means of this clay strip we shall be enabled 
later,” he said, “ {о cut open the mould and take the 
model out. After -the front half of our statuette 
has been moulded, we shall remove the band and 
apply another like it exactly on the other side of 
the dividing line. “his band must be made very 
neatly. 

““How thick and wide must it be?’ you ask. 
“That will vary according to the size of the model. 
For our statuette, which is about three feet high, I 
have made the band 1 inch thick and r inch wide. 

“We wil proceed now to make the front 
mould. But, first, we must protect the back of our 
model from possible splashes of plaster, and Mr. 
Cantoni covered it with a newspaper, which an 
assistant handed to him after soaking it in a pail of 
water. : 

“Let me tell you something about the plaster 
before we begin, for there will not be much time 
for talking then, for the plaster hardens very soon 
after it is mixed, and must be applied immediately. 
Be sure you have good plaster—the best. You 
cannot make good bread without good flour, and 
you cannot make a good cast without good plaster. 
The plaster must be fresh and dry. Not too dry. 
Do not keep it near a fire—nor in a damp place 
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either. Іп һе sack or in the tin it should remain 
good for six months at least. ‘What is the best 
plaster ?' you ask. The English is the harder and 
is the better for moulding. It is whiter than the 
French, which is the more creamy. Here is some 
of each. For casting I use half and half.” 

Lightly but quickly he sifted the fine’ white 
powder through his fingers into a large basin of 
water, but not before he had first thrown in a little 
yellow ochre (in powder), thoroughly dissolving it 
in the water by stirring it with a spoon. Not till 
then did he begin to sprinkle in the plaster, and 
not until the plaster was seen rising nearly level in 
all parts to the surface of the water did he begin 
to stir it. He called attention to the importance of 
these points, trifling as they might appear ; for, as 
he remarked, it is the scrupulous observance of 
such details that brings the process to perfection. 

With great expedition he now began to apply to 
the model the thin, creamy-looking fluid, at first 
with a bristle brush and then by throwing it on 
with the hand. 

"We have to do this very rapidly while the 
plaster is in a fluid state like cream—thin cream— 
so that it will go into every crevice,” he observed. 
“Tf we should delay until it began to thicken, it 
would cause distortion of the model. Not more 
than seven minutes should be taken in applying 
this coat. In about twenty minutes it will have 
hardened enough for us to proceed to the next 
stage. If you are in doubt as to it having reached 
the proper degree of hardness, put your hand over 
the surface, which, if the plaster is not yet dry, will 
be warm to the touch. Not until the surface is cold 
to the touch will it be properly set." 

* You ask ‘ why I tinted the water before throw- 
ing іп the plaster?’ It is necessary to colour the 
first layer, so that when, presently, we come to chip 
away the outer covering of white plaster, we shall 
be warned that we are getting close to the clay 
model and must proceed carefully so as not to 
injure it with the tool. 

“Тһе yellow plaster is now dry. You see it 
varies from } in. to 5 in. in thickness. Before 
putting on the next layer, which will be white 
plaster—that is to say, untinted—we must wash 
over this first layer with a little clayey water—that 
is, water with enough clay stirred into it to give it 
a milky consistency." 

Mr. Cantoni dipped a brush into the mixture, 
and went over carefully every part of the front ot 
the model “This will be sufficient to separate 
the layer of tinted plaster from the white plaster, 
which I am now going to put on," he said. He 
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applied it very freely, explaining that it might be 
put on thickly now, as it was simply to give strength 
to the model. р 

“ Our next step will be to protect the model with 
an armature as with the front. This must be made 
to follow the lines of the figure,” said Mr. Cantoni. 
He had let his assistant finish covering up the 
mould with the thick coat of untinted plaster, while 
he himself had been busy shaping, with a bending 
iron, to the required inclinations, various lengths 


CASTING IN PLASTER: A DEMONSTRATION. _ 


The front mould (from the outside). The plaster has been 
strengthened by an armature of iron rods. 


of stout iron rod with which finally he formed the 
armature, as we see it illustrated оп page 220. The 


. armature having been placed in position, it was 


painted with Brunswick black to prevent it rusting. 
More plaster was added to further strengthen the 
mould. 

«Ош front mould now is sufficiently strong, so 
we will turn the model round and proceed in the 
same way to make the back mould, starting from 


the base.” 


The protecting sheet of newspaper, having served 
its purpose, was lifted off. Mr. Cantoni first stripped 
off the clay band from around the model, and with 
a sharp knife cut away whatever rough projections 
there were about the margin of the mould. The 
model was then carefully dusted, and a fresh band 
of clay was applied to serve the same purpose as 
before. Numerous equi-distant notches or “ Кеу- 
holes” were then cut in the margin of the mould 
with a tool resembling a metalworker’s drill or bit. 
These holes were then brushed over with clayey 
water, like the rest of the mould. Their appearance 
is indicated on page 220. On page 221 both key- 
holes and the corresponding “ keys” are seen. The 
latter are formed, as a matter of course, when the 
plaster is applied to the back moulds. 

With a thin layer of tinted plaster the entire 
back of the model was covered as the front had 
been, extending right to the outer edge of the first 
part. . This, too, was brushed over with clayey 
water. Next, throwing up the plaster under the 
hand at the point marked “А” in the right hand 
photograph on page 220, Mr. Cantoni, with great 
care, built up a support for it. Making this ‘extra 
piece for the hand will facilitate the removal of the 
clay model from the mould presently, and the 
preparation for the casting : the bits of clay on the 
edge of the mould are placed there so as to allow 
of the entry of the chisel in prying open the mould. 

The mould was now sprinkled with cold water 
(not clayey), and some was dropped over the top. 
This was repeated until the plaster was thoroughly 


saturated and shining with wetness. “Тһе water 


is very important; without it the model would 
never come out,” Mr. Cantoni remarked. “he 
plaster as soon as it is set is very porous and 
absorbent, and it takes a great deal of soaking to 
saturate it sufficiently. 

“We are now going to open the mould,” said 
Mr. Cantoni at length, and, having removed with 
a knife a little superfluous plaster which was over- 
lapping where the mould should separate, he 
inserted a chisel at different points and so pried 
open the mould. 

First, the upper part of the back was taken off. 
The photograph on page 220 shows the appearance 
of the model at this stage. The separate mould of 
the hand was. carefully removed, and then the half 
of the back below the supporting iron. The clay 
model was now pulled, cut, or ripped out piece- 
meal from the interior of the mould, a knife 
or whatever other instrument came most handy 
being used for the purpose. It was really painful 
to see the assistant slashing away at the carefully 


'modelled torso and mutilating those well-rounded 


limbs. Тһе poor clay seemed almost human, and 
to cry out against the outrage. But it all had to 
come away, and it was with no little difficulty that 
it was taken off, in great chunks, the interior 
armature being pulled out with pliers. In getting 
the clay out, care had to be taken to avoid notching 
the interior of the mould, for any impressions thus 
made would produce corresponding defects in the 
cast, which, however, can easily be repaired. 
At last the butchery was over, every particle of 
clay was removed, and the four piece moulds, taken 
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CASTING IN PLASTER: А DEMONSTRATION. 


Trimming the edges of the front mould before making the back mould, which 
will have to be made in three pieces. 
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apart and thoroughly washed, presented the 
appearance shown on page 221, Here we will leave 
them until next month, when we shall follow Mr. 
Cantoni in his further demonstration, which will 
show an armature for the protection of the legs, 
the wiring oí the fingers, the throwing of the 
plaster, the rocking, the chipping out, and the final 
resurrection, as it were, in plaster, of the student's 
clay model which we have seen so ruthlessly 
destroyed. 
(To be concluded.) 


CASTING IN PLASTER: A DEMONSTRATION. 


Making the back mould—starting from the base. The photo- 
graph shows, at A, the extra piece made to protect the hand. 
The upper part of the mould has now to be added, 


NEVER think of shadows as shadows, or you will 
make them too dull. Think of them as colour. 
Around the eyes the colour of the shadow will be 
somewhat yellow, because the surface upon which 
the shadow falls is yellow. Around the nose the 
shadow will олот А be somewhat red, because 
there is red in both cheek and nose. 
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THE PALETTE IN PORTRAIT 
PAINTING. 
S: your palette in such a way that an artist, 


by looking at the mere complexion, as it 

were, of the colours there prepared, might 

know ata glance that the subject was fair 
or dark for whom it was set. When this is in 
readiness to begin work, and the well-drawn head 
is on the canvas before you, “laid in” with a flat 
wash of turpentine, burnt Sienna, and black, take 
your brush well filled with pigment and “ block in,” 
with as large a vision as you are capable of, the 
dominant effect of colour. 

Having already done some of the work on the 
palette by carefully setting it in key with the subject, 
this lifting of the tints from the palette to the canvas 
may be done with more deliberation than is gene- 
rally supposed. A cool head is very necessary ; so 
whatever will tend to keep the mind in good working 
order is of itself valuable ; and nothing will con- 
tribute more to this than a well-ordered palette. 
Confusion here means confusion of the canvas. 
Perhaps no better proof of this can be found than 
in the appearance, after a few hours’. work, of the 
palette of an experienced painter and that of the 
tyro. 

'The tendency in the beginner to paint in a grey, 
colourless key must be guarded against. This ten- 
dency comes as much from the lack of a good 
system of setting the palette as it does from want 
of colour instinct in the student. “he excitement 
and confusion of mind incident to searching “ all 
over" for the right combination of hues finally 
destroys the susceptibilities by over-fatiguing them. 
The tone also becomes deadened by an over- 
combination of tints. 

'The fewer colours used to secure a certain tone, 
the more active and brilliant the tone is likely to be; 
and it is a good practice to experiment in this way. 
Try to reach the actual tone you desire by employ- 
ing as few pigments as possible to give it in its 
fulness. 

Very often several more tints than are actually 
necessary enter into the production of some given 
tone—only, however, to its detriment. 

Directness in this, as in other things, is an element 
of power. “he great painters were powerful from 
the splendid knowledge they possessed of the 
resources of the palette. On that square or oval 
piece of board lay, lurking, tones that move the 


' soul, the purer, the more powerful. Resonance, 


tenderness, gaiety, and gloom lie side by side. The 
very action of manipulation may bring into existence 
new combinations that entrance. The artist drags 
his brush across these colours; and light springs out 
of darkness, or day sinks into night. 

Wonderful hints, stimulating to the imagination, 
new revelations of the possibilities of colour are 
disclosed to the earnest searcher! Force and 
subtlety, délicacy and vigour are all within the 
range. It would seem that every aspect and mood 
of nature that affects the mind may somehow be 
expressed, after securing the forms of things 
through this medium of colour, so fine, elusive, 


intangible, and yet so real. ж 
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CASTING IN PLASTER: ۸ DEMONSTRATION. 


Appearance of the finished mould (in four pieces) after the removal 
of the clay model. 
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VI— THE OUTLINE IN LANDSCAPE DRAWING. 


N drawing with the pen, the distance should be 
I treated very simply. It is а fact of nature, 
and a principle of importance in every art 
that aims to represent nature, that the more 
distant an object is the less is usually to be seen of 
its detail, Even in a dry climate this is the case ; 
and though there are days when one might count 
the trees on a distant mountain, yet they are not as 
strongly distinguished as the grass-blades in the 
foreground. We know that they are trees, and 
mentally give them an importance which they have 
not to the eye. But the attempt to give а factitious 
importance to the distance in a drawing or painting, 
which is the vice of pre-Raphaelitism and a common 
fault with beginners, results in making it no distance 
at all, because its due share of elaboration cannot 
be given to the foreground. There is also much 
less contrast of colour and of light and shade in the 
distance than in the foreground. The air comes 
between, and tones down the lights and softens and 
makes grey the shadows. An exceptional effect, as 
when the shadow of a cloud lies over the fore- 
ground, while the distance is in bright sunlight, may 
apparently reverse the rule for a moment, but even 
then it will be found that there are stronger contrasts 
in the foreground than in the remote distance. In 
pen drawing we have only black linesand dots with 
which to represent this capital distinction. The 
lines should therefore be kept finer, as well as fewer 
in the distance, and black spaces should be avoided, 
unless a merely ornamental effect is intended. It 
may seem hardly necessary to say that objects in the 
shade do not appear as solid nor show so much 
detail as those in the light; but the practical 
consequences of this commonly known fact are 
often ignored by young artists. “ Model your 
subject in the light” has been a rule with all the 
great masters ; but it is obviously a difficult rule to 
follow. You model with black ink, and the more 
you put on, the less white paper there is left. You 
must, consequently, be very careful to work 
intelligently and not to waste a stroke or a dot. 
Look again at fhe'admirable drawing by Vierge, 
given in this magazine (page 65), and note with 
what economy of line the landscape, in full 
sunlight, is rendered. 

Pure outline in landscape is at once very difficult 
to use well, and very fascinating when successful. 
It is nearly true, as often stated, that there is “по 
outline in nature," even in the sense that there is 
no distinct and unbroken contour. Trees are not 
bounded by firm lines, nor are most rocks, nor, 
indeed, most other objects in a landscape ; and, 
consequently, the method of working by masses 
of tone and value is the easiest.and most natural 
for the student ; but by a well-drawn and suggestive 
outline one can render more of what is most 
interesting in a subject in a short time than by 
any other way. The student is therefore advised, 
after he has made a drawing in masses, to trace 
it, making only a strong, firm outline, and trying 
to give in that one bounding line the character 


of the tree or rock or other object most prominent 
in his sketch. He may then attempt the same 
subject from nature, trying to keep his outline as 
simple as possible, yet not to lose any really 
important detail. This practice will have a great 
effect upon his usual work, for it will lead him to 
observe more closely the contours of objects, and 
he will learn to terminate his masses in a more 
natural way, and to express much of natural form 
by their silhouette. As to drawing materials for 
out-of-doors sketching, Bristol-board, pinned to a 
very light drawing board, or secured to a light 
piece of bookbinder's board or pasteboard by two 
rubber bands, may be recommended. A good 
size is 12 by 14 inches. Liquid India ink and a 
rather fine but elastic pen are best; and for 
removing pencil marks, soff, burnt rubber, which 
does not smear nor abrade the surface of the paper. 
(To be continued.) 


THE SKETCHING CLASS. 


N continuation from last month, we give below 
| some more of the valuable hints Бу the master 
in charge of a summer sketching class by the 

sea, as jotted down by one of the pupils :一 

Never patch up a bad beginning. Start your 
subject over again ; or, if you have tired of it, leave 
it for good, and try something else. Тһе world's а 
big place, and there are plenty of things to paint. 

I wish beginners would not bother themselves 
so much about composition. Pick a subject and 
try to paint it. ` Silly compositions such as most 
beginners attempt have nothing in them. They. 
can be taught to any messenger boy; so why 
waste your time ? 5 

Unless you сап draw, do not attempt to put 
figures in your landscapes. It is all well enough to 
suggest a figure, if a dab of colour is going to help 
your sketch; but unless you know enough about 
drawing to locate the joints in the human body, it 
is better not to let a figure take any prominent part 
in your picture. 

Never mind what medium you use, so long as. 
you make the colour look right on the canvas. 

Do not work a canvas over. Remember that 
you are seldom in the same state of mind when you 
return to a subject that you were when you started. 
And the success of a picture depends almost 
entirely upon the frame of mind of the artist when 
he paints it. қ 

Be influenced by the growth іп your landscape. 
Try to feel that you are painting living grass and 
living trees, and then perhaps they will show life 
in your picture. Do anything that will give a true 
impression of nature. ; 

Do not let the outlines of your trees appear like 
razor blades. Break them. 

Content yourself with simple subjects. You will 
do better work, and, in the long run, get better 
effects. Е : 

Your actual knowledge of the size of an objectis 
apt to make you exaggerate it in your picture. 
This can only be avoided by continually comparing 
it with neighbouring objects. 


Sketching from Nature. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 


V.—TINTED PAPERS—SOME GENERAL HINTs. 


F you want a fairly easy yet interesting subject 

| to sketch, choose а mass of trees or а range 

of hills against a twilight ,ولو‎ Do not admit 

too much into the picture. Sketch it over 

and over. The cloud or sky effect, at any rate, 

will be different each time; and then, on one 

evening the outline may be studied, on another 

the values. After making three or four drawings 

of the one subject, one’s last sketch of it looks 

quite masterly compared with the first. You have 

learned what is important in that subject and what 
is not. 

In regard to sketching in colour, an important 
point, frequently forgotten by beginners, is that 
of the general tone. .Whether they are studying 
a marine ог a woodland subject, a snow scene ог 
an autumn forest, they begin in the same manner, 
upon a white or greyish ground. It is well to do 
so in making a thorough study; but in sketching 
it is important to get the general tone and effect 
as quickly as possible. Many clever painters use 
coloured paper when sketching, which gives them 
some approximation to the tone. Blue-grey serves 
well on which to sketch a marine, all sea and clear 
sky ; olive green for a wood scene; brown for a 
barn-yard. On these the sketcher may begin to 
work with a lighter tone first, as the old masters 
frequently did. The great French landscape 
painters did not often indulge in all the colours of 
the sunset or of autumn woods ; but they seldom 
let slip an opportunity to note the effect of grey 
clouds and green woods, of the reddish brown of 
newly ploughed fields, and the tender blue and 
white of a spring sky, or the pale, ochreous colour 
of a muddy roadway contrasting with the grass 
along its edges. “he more brilliant colours are 
more difficult to harmonize, and a slight error is 
more apt to be remarked. 

Effects of shadow are often extremely picturesque 
and very interesting, but they do not last long enough 
for the uncertain draughtsman, Still he may find 
his troubles much lightened by proceeding as above, 
leaving the shadows to the last, and then dashing. 
the colour into the middle of the shade and leading 
it out carefully to the edges. “he edge of the 
shadow is what tells in a subject of this kind, and 
inexperienced sketchers frequently spend so much 
time in outlining it, that the shade has shifted before 
they can get their outline done. By beginning 
with the lights, the position of the shadow is 
determined before anything is done to it; and 
working from the middle out, it is much easier to 
arrive at the true edge so quickly that it will not 
have time to change. We say and feel that 
shadows are formless; but practically it is the 
shadows that define the forms of objects seen in 
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direct light. А clever draughtsman will sometimes 
indicate a whole scene by touching in the shadows 
only; but the amateur should work up to them from 
the lights, for if they are wrongly placed and badly 
drawn it is to little purpose that anything else in the 
drawing is right. 

We come at last to sketches made for the sake of 
the special character ofthe scene. “This depends 
on some peculiar arrangement of landscape forms, 
or rocks, hill-slopes, water-courses, woods, fields, 
and buildings. 

As with colour, it is a natural gift to perceive 
characteristic forms or arrangements of form quickly 
and surely. Buta great deal may here be done by 
training. Landscape painters almost invariably 
draw more or less from the figure, though they may 
never exhibit a figure subject. They find that the 
practice which they thus gain in rendering precise 
and well-known forms cultivates in them the sense 
of form and enables them to work much more 
surely after nature. Corot painted many figures, 
and Diaz for a time made his living by painting 
figure subjects. But it may not be possible for the 
reader to study from the model or from casts. In 
that case he can do no better than to make serious 
studies of still life, subjects of permanent forms and 
hues, which can be arranged in an unvarying light, 
and which will wait day after day to be painted. 
The habits of exact observation, of comparing 
forms, measuring proportions, and judging values, 
are applied almost unconsciously in sketching, yet 
make a very noticeable difference in the result. 


VI.—PERSPECTIVE—COLOUR AND DISTANCE. 


IF you do not understand thoroughly the principles 
of perspective, be very careful about admitting 
objects in your sketch that do not belong to nature 
itself. Buildings, bridges, &cg must not be intro- 
duced .if they are prone to betray you into error. 
You might go on fora long time sketching natural 
scenery without making use of mathematical 
perspective ; still, if you have little or no knowledge 
of the subject, youare likely to meet with embarrass- 
ments. There is no excuse for deficiency in this 
direction, for a few weeks of intelligent application 
to the subject will make you fairly competent. 

All landscape involves aérial perspective, but this 
is not comprehended by means of rules, but by 
faithful observation and critical perception. 

There is а common dogma among most modern 
writers on colour that “warm colours” (reds and 
yellows) “approach” or express nearness, апа 
“cold colours” (blue and grey) “retire” or express 
distance. Ruskin positively deniesthis. Colours, as 
such, he declares, are absolutely inexpressive as to 
distance. It is their quality (as depth, delicacy, &c.) 
which expresses distance, not their tint. “A blue - 
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bandbox set on the same shelf with a yellow one 
will not look an inch further off, but a red or 
orange cloud in the upper sky will alwaysappear to 
be beyond а blue cloud close to us, as it is in 
reality. It is quite true that in certain objects blue 
is a sign of distance ; but it is not because blue is a 
retiring colour, but because the mist in the air is 
blue, and therefore any warm colour which, has not 
strength enough to pierce the mist is lost or 
subdued in the blue; but blue is no more, on this 
account, a ‘retiring colour’ than brownis a retiring 
colour, because when stones are seen through brown 
water, the deeper they lie the browner they look ; 
or than yellow isa retiring colour, because when 
objects are seen through a London fog, the further 
of they are the yellower they look. Neither blue 
nor yellow nor red can have, as such, the smallest 
power of expressing either nearness or distance; 
they express them only under the peculiar circum- 
stances which render them at the moment or in 
that place signs of nearness or distance. Thus, 
vivid orange in an orange is a sign of nearness, for 
if you put the orange a great way off, its colour will 
not look so bright ; but vivid orange in sky is a sign 
of distance, because you cannot get the colour of 
orange in a cloud near you. So purple in a violet or 
a hyacinth is a sign of nearness, because the closer 
you look at them the more purple you see. But 
purple in a mountain is a sign of distance, because a 
mountain close to you is not purple but green or grey. 
" Tt may, indeed, be generally assumed thata tender 
or pale colour will more or less express distance, 
and a powerful or dark colour nearness; but even 
this is not always so. Heathery hills will usually 
give a pale and tender purple near and an intense 
and dark purple far away ; the rose colour of sunset 
on snow is pale on the snow at your feet, deep and 
full on the snow in the distance ; and the green of 
a Swiss lake is pale in the clear waves on the beach, 
but intense as an emerald in the sunstreak six miles 
from the shore. And in any case, when the fore- 
ground is in strong light, with much water about it, 
or white surface, casting intense reflections, all its 
colours may be perfectly delicate, pale and faint ; 
while the distance, when it is in shadow, may relieve 
the whole foreground with intense darks of purple, 
blue green or ultramarine blue. So that, on the 
whole, it is quite hopeless and absurd to expect any 
help from laws of aérial perspective." There is, 
however, one law about distance which Mr. Ruskin 
thinks has some claims to be considered a constant 
one—namely, that dulness and heaviness of colour are 
more or less indicative of nearness. All distant colour 
is pure colour: it may not be bright, but it is clear 
and lovely, not opaque nor soiled ; for the air and 
light coming between us and any earthy or imperfect 
colour purify or harmonize it. R. JERVIs. 


TAKE care of your sketches. Date each as you 
make it, for nothing is more interesting than the 
review of your progress by means of a consecutive 
series of such work. Artists up to a certain point 
are proverbially reckless in regard to their sketches. 
But as time brings wisdom, they regret their care- 
lessness, and arrange them with care, often when 
most of them are injured beyond redemption. 
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HINTS ON FLOWER-PAINTING. 
S that your design is well placed on your 


paper or canvas, not too high nor too low, 

nor on one side. Then block in in masses. 

Never begin by shaping carefully some 
single feature, else when it is alone you will probably 
find it is not quite іп the right place, and must be 
erased, and all your work will be lost. Make a 
rough dash or two to indicate certain marked points 
in the sketch, then one will tell the story on the other, 
whether they will come out right or not, and when 
you are certain of all it will be time for details. 

If you are trying some flowers from nature, place 
them so that the light falls on one side of the 
study ; seat yourself so that you see enough of the 
shadow side, and far enough away to get full effect 
of light and shade. Put your lightest mass of 
colour in full light, and see that the colours are 
massed, not sprinkled or peppered around all over 
the study. Do not place all the flowers looking 
toward you, but see the side and back of some. Do 
not make out every little stem and leaf to painful 
perfection, but let some of them get lost in the , 
tangle. A little mystery is better, and suggestiveness 
is always pleasing. Let the background set off the 
picture, not be the picture. Keep your tints pure. 
Use brushes enough, and those that are large 
enough. Lose some of your little brushes. Your 
pictures will be better for it. Forget each little part 
by thinking constantly of the study as a whole, and 
by trying for general effect. Do not leave out some 
that are away back in the shadow, but paint them 
so that it will seem as if you could reach away 
around the jug, or vase, or bunch, and pick them. 

Study your shadow colours. Many amateurs 
simply intensify the local colour, and never see the 
shadowy tint which is far more subtle. 

Keep the edges soft; do not put a nice little hard 
line around each petal and leaf. Paint shadows 
thinly; pile up high lights. Paint what you see. 
Highlight and deep shadow often obliterate both 
form and colour. Paint from dark to light ; never 
lay on high lights first. Paint even a white flower 
all in shadowy greys first. Paint directly; do not 
dab around in blind faith that what you seek will 
somehow rise up and appear to you out of the 
chaos. Study the harmony of the whole. 

As to finish—that indefinable term—avoid ex- 
tremes, but try to strike the happy mean between 
finnickiness and a mere impression. E. F. 


FLOWERS FOR STUDIES should be used as soon as 
cut, be put in a tight-closing vessel, and sprinkled 
with just enough water to keep up moisture. Ifa 
tin box, or vasculum, is not at hand, a high tin pail 
will answer the purpose. Flowers will keep much 
better in this way than by standing in the air with 
their stems in water. When they are to be grouped 
іога design, if the arrangement will allow of their 
being put in water, as each stem is immersed, reach 
the points of a pair of scissors down and cut off a 
bit of it; this renders the stems more capable of 
absorbing water than they are after being cut in 
the air, Е {Бе flowers and leaves will 
preserve their freshness much longer. 


Flowers in their Season, 


WITH PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING ۰ 


XVIL—CHRYSANTHEMUMS: THEIR TREAT- 
MENT IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 


HE beginner will find that the chrysanthe- 
mum presents no slight difficulties both in 
regard to drawing and perspective; but 
these having been overcome, if one is so 

fortunate as to have a good sense of colour, it will 
be found that this splendid flower may be painted 
with wonderfully decorative effect. The double- 
ness of the chrysanthemum is different from that of 
the rose and the double poppy. Its petals are so 
ribbon-like that they cannot well be treated as we 
have suggested for clustered blossoms. The flower 
belongs to the same type as the garden aster, treated 
last month, and the double dahlia. 

Such a variety of colours has been evolved in the 
cultivation of the chrysanthemum in England, and 
some of them are so gorgeous, that in the selection 
of our models we must be careful to avoid a discord. 
The white and pink harmonize, and some of the 
latter, by agreeable gradations of mauves and 
kindred tints, accord well with the deep Magenta 
reds ; but beware of introducing into such a com- 
bination a terra-cotta red. The white flowers are 
beautiful alone if the accessories are suitable. The 
warm pinks and the warm reds go well together, 
and the warm reds with the yellow. The yellow 
flowers go well with nearly all the reds alone. 

IN Оп, COLOURS : Draw in with burnt sienna and 
turpentine the general effect of the composition 
in light and shade ; secure also the outlines of the 
petals, leaves and stems, using a finely-pointed sable 
brush. Use with the colours only a little pure 
turpentine, so as to assure their drying quickly. 

White Chrysanthemums are, strictly speaking, of 
two varieties—the pure white and the creamy white ; 
when placed together the difference in the quality 
of their whiteness is seen immediately. The pure 
white are devoid of the least tinge of colour. They 
may be painted as follows. For the general tone of 
the light masses: with white mixed with a very 
little pale cadmium, a very little vermilion, and the 
merest touch of ivory black; for the darker tones 
deepen this tint. 

The high lights are put in with pure white, 
qualified by a very little of the general tone. The 
shadows are painted with a little white, yellow 
ochre, rose madder, and ivory black. In the half- 
tints, use with these colours a little cobalt and 
some burnt sienna in the deeper touches. Very 
little or no white is needed here. Where the centres 
are a very warm yellow, mix cadmium, white, a 
little madder lake, and a little raw umber. A very 
little ivory black is added in the greyer parts. Soft 
bluish half-tints are made with cobalt, light red, 
yellow ochre, and white. 
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We begin by massing the lights and shadows, 
mixing the colours as just named “for the general 
tone” ; for the light parts, deepening this general 
tone, if the flower is in a subdued or half light, or 
using more white if the flower is brilliantly lighted. 
Where the pure white is tinged with a little yellow, 
the same colours are used, with the addition of a 
little deep cadmium in the local tone; and if the 
centres have a greenish cast, a very little cobalt may 
be mixed with the yellow ochre. 

Occasionally white chrysanthemums are tinted 
with the faintest suggestion of pink or violet, while 
still to be classified as white flowers. In such case we 
simply add a little more rose madder or cobalt, or 
both, to the local tone, and this will give the requisite 
hint ofa dominantcolour. After the colour is all laid 
in, and the lights and shadows having been massed, 
put in the highest lights with a small, flat, pointed 
sable brush, and carefully draw with the point of 
the brush the outlines of the petals in shadow. 

Yellow Chrysanthemums.—For the flowers of the 
lightest tint of yellow a general tone of light and 
dark is first laid in, covering the principal masses 
within the outlines upon the canvas. For the lighter 
portions, mix white, pale cadmium (or medium 
cadmium if a darker yellow is needed), a very little 
ivory black, and a very little rose madder. The 
darker parts, including the shadows and half-tints, 
are laid in with yellow ochre, a little white, and a 
very little ivory black. Where reflected lights 
deepen the yellows, add a little deep cadmium to 
the local shadow tint; and if a still richer tone is 
desired, a very little burnt sienna may be judiciously 
used. In some of the yellow flowers, where a 
greenish colour is seen in the shadows, a little raw 
umber may be added to the local tone with good 
effect, and a very little cobalt may be permitted in 
the half-tints, mixed only with white and light red. 

The leaves and stems are generallya warm green 
tone; and we shall find a hint of crimson in the 
calyx. For these greens there will be needed 
zinnober green (light), qualified by madder lake, 
ivory black, a little cadmium, and white as may 
be found necessary. Use a small brush in the 
drawing of the outlines, and load it well with colour. 
An excellent effect may be obtained sometimes by 
employing the edge of a small flat bristle brush, 
which, although rather stiff, is elastic. This brush, 
lightly poised in the hand, is held half-way up the 
handle, and if well managed, the whole of a small 
leaf or petal may be laid in with one sweep, the 
colour being dragged quickly over the canvas in the 
proper direction. 

For deep yellow chrysanthemums the palette 
may be for the local tone: medium cadmium, 
white, yellow ochre, a little vermilion, and raw 
umber ; for the lights: madder lake, ivory black, 
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white, and light cadmium; for the’ shadows: 
madder lake, raw umber, deep cadmium, and a 
little ivory black. The leaves and stems may be 
painted with Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, 
madder lake, and ivory black, with the addition of 
raw umber and burnt sienna in the shadows. In 
the highest lights, where cool blue greens appear, 
substitute permanent blue for Antwerp blue, making 
thus a softer grey tint. 

A warm grey background may be made by using 
raw umber, yellow ochre, white, permanent blue, 
and madder lake, and the same colours will serve 
for the foreground, with the substitution of ivory 
black for permanent blue. 

Red Chrysanthemums.—For the crimson and light 
red flowers we may use for the medium tones: 
madder lake, light red, yellow ochre, white, and a 
very little ivory black; for the dark red chrys- 
anthemums : madder lake and raw umber, with the 
addition of burnt sienna and ivory black for the 
deepest touches; for the grey half-tints : white, a 
little yellow ochre, madder lake and a little ivory 
black ; for the highest lights : white, a little yellow 
ochre and madder lake, to which should be added 
the least touch of ivory black. 

For the lighter pink chrysanthemums : madder 
lake, white, yellow ochre and very little ivory black. 
In the shadows raw umber and light red are added, 
and in the cool half-tints a little permanent blue, 
with white, a little ivory black, yellow ochre, and 
madder ‘lake; for the yellow centres, light 
cadmium, white, madder lake, and raw umber or 
ivory black. 

Purple Chrysanthemums usually shade from the 
outside inward, showing paler tints of violet in the 
centre, sometimes at this point almost fading into 
white or pale yellow. One should not fail to take 
advantage of the presence of such passage of com- 
plementary colour. For the deep purple flowers 

Лау in the local tone with a general tint composed 

of permanent blue, white, and a little madder lake, 
to which should be added a very little yellow ochre 
and a little ivory black. In modelling the flower, 
this tone may be made lighter or darker as may be 
required. "Тһе deep shadows are added later, being 
painted with permanent blue, burnt sienna, raw 
umber, and a little madder lake ; no white is needed. 
Where the deepest touches of shadow are seen 
beneath overlapping petals, and in the darker 
passages, use a tone composed of madder lake, blue, 
and ivory black almost pure, applying it with a 
small, pointed brush. For the high lights—which 
should be left for the last so that the colour may 
be clean and crisp—mix cobalt, white, rose madder 
and a little ivory black, using a small, flat bristle 
brush, which when filled with the pigment may be 
guided along the edges of the petals in crisp, short 
lines. 

The green calyx will need a green of warm 
quality, which may be made more or less blue, 
according to the model. The local colour of the 
leaves will be of the same tone, but more black, 
with burnt sienna, will have to be added for the 
shadows throughout. For the large and darker 
leaves : for a general tone, mix medium zinnober 
green with white, a little Antwerp blue, ivory black 
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and madder lake; in the deeper shadows some 
burnt sienna and madder lake will be useful and 
less white and yellow will be required. For the 
stems, which must be carefully drawn with a 
pointed bristle brush, mix a tender green composed 
of zinnober green with white, madder lake, a little 
cadmium and a little ivory black. Where small, 
rich touches of reflected light are seen, a mixture 
of burnt sienna, Antwerp blue, raw umber, and 
cadmium may be used, sometimes with the addition 
of a very little white if it seems to be needed. 

IN WATER Coroums such highly decorative 
flowers cannot be painted satisfactorily by the dry 
method. Use medium rough Whatman paper 
which has been thoroughly dampened and stretched 
over a board, the edges pasted down all around 
the under margin of the latter. When the paper 
is dry, draw in the outlines of the study with a 
hard pencil, lightly outlining every petal, leaf, 
апа stem ; then with a sponge again dampen the 
whole paper. 

White Chrysanthenums.—Leaving the paper clear 
where the lights are to be, wash over the rest with 
a delicate warm tone. Make this wash with lamp- 
black, yellow ochre, and a very little vermilion. 
When it is dry, wash in the shadows with lamp- 
black, rose madder, and a very little yellow ochre. 
Where deeper touches of colour occur, add a 
little burnt sienna and sepia. In deepening the 
reddish tints, madder lake or rose madder will be 
useful. 

For the warm green of calyx and stems a mixture 
of Antwerp blue with cadmium, vermilion, a little 
raw umber, and a little lampblack may be used; 
in the shadows deepened-with rose madder, with 
the addition of a little more blue and lampblack. 
If the under side of the flower should become 
particularly illumined by some chance ray of light, 
take advantage of it, and, with a finely pointed brush, 
increase the high light, adding more cadmium to 
the local tone. 

Yellow Chrysanthemums.—For the local tone of 
blossoms of pure yellow, one may use light 
cadmium with a little lampblack and a little yellow 
ochre; in the shadows, which should be kept 
warm, mix sepia with yellow ochre run in, and the 
colour deepened with a little rose madder. Over 
the clean paper the high lights are washed in with 
cadmium, yellow ochre, and very little lampblack. 
In parts where soft blue-grey and violet half-tints 
are seen, lampblack and a little rose madder may 
be used, with perhaps a very little cobalt. When 
the flowers appear richer in colour, showing under- 
tones of pure light yellow, deepening into orange 
in finishing, a small brush is used, with some sepia 
cobalt, and deep cadmium, almost pure. Wash 
the high lights in crisply, using for the palest 
yellow flowers cadmium and a little sepia, adding 
a touch of yellow ochre near the centres. Where 
the petals show pink or reddish tips, the pink 
lights are washed in at the last, the colours used 
being rose madder, yellow ochre, and a little lamp- 
black. In the deeper touches of shadow, rose 
madder, light red, or sepia, and sometimes a little 
cobalt, may be added to the local tone. 

(To be concluded.) 
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The National Art Competition, 1904. 


(Continued from page 184.) 


six hundred and ten objects which received 

awards at the National Art Competition, we 

have naturally to consider their availability 
for reproduction in black and white. The nature 
of the materials in which they are executed renders 
some of the objects quite unsuitable for our pur- 
poses. Among this number, unfortunately, is Miss 
Fanny Bunn’s charming little panel, which won for 
her a gold medal and the Princess of Wales’ £25 
Scholarship. The design—a knight setting out for 
the tournament—would have made only a common- 
place illustration: the brilliant and harmonious 
colouring and the exquisite translucence of the 
enamels could not have been even suggested. 
Similar technical objections would apply to Miss 
Rosalind Fouracres’ panel in painted porcelain 
tiles, but we have illustrated it nevertheless, because 
we find the graceful peacock design is in itself so 
attractive. It is always interesting to an art 
student to get an artist’s own account of the 
planning and execution of a design. In response 
to our request for such particulars from Miss 
Fouracres, the lady writes: “Му method of work 
-in this instance was, first, to make a few small 
sketches for the purpose of scheming the design. 
When satisfied with one, I drew it full size on a 
blackboard with chalk, keeping the design chiefly 
in big masses, Next, I again re-drew it carefully 
on brown paper, using studies of the orange plant, 
&c. This drawing, which was complete in all 
details, was coloured with pastels, and entirely 
finished; then a tracing was made for the final 
panel, with colouring as before arranged." 

Mr. John Potter, another gold medallist, whose 
stencilled frieze for church decoration, illustrated 
herewith, the examiners “commended for its 
dignified simplicity of treatment, as well as for 
its frank and well-harmonised colour," points out 
that in place of the angel there could be substituted 
the patron saint of the church using the design, 
alternating with the winged lion and the pelican. 
For the same building, he has provided stencilled 
panels introducing the four Evangelists, one of 
which we reproduce. ' 

Іп regard to Mr. Charles Vyse’s “ well-conceived 
wall fountain, executed in glazed pottery—remark- 
able for its unity in effect and its spirited execution,” 
the artist, at our request, sends us the following note, 
which may be read with interest in connection with 
Mr. Cantoni’s Demonstration on Casting, in another 
part of the magazine : “When the clay model was 
complete, a plaster mould had to be taken, which 
necessitated the model being cut up in various 
pieces. Each piece was then moulded, the mould 
being in sufficient to allow the clay press 
which is afterwards to draw cleanly away. 


l making our selections for illustration from the 
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In making the press, саге had to be taken to 
maintain an even thickness of clay throughout, the 
clay being allowed to stay in the mould for a short 
time to allow it to contract, thus facilitating the 
removal from the mould. These various sections 
were then fastened together with clay slip (moistened 
clay) in their proper places, care being taken that 
no air was left between the joints. After the whole 
model was reconstructed, it was thoroughly dried 
and ready for firing (or burning), which process 
took about four days. After removal from the 
oven, called the ‘biscuit kiln,’ it was glazed and 
re-fired in the glost kiln, great care having to be 
taken during the cooling of the kiln to keep out 
the cool air ; otherwise it would have been sure to 
dunt, or split.” 

Miss Beatrice M. Lambert, concerning her plaque 
illustrated on page 243, writes : “ I should call it an 
up-to-date Majolica decoration. In the first place 
I traced out the design with white slip or clay 
outline on the red clay body. Ofcourse, great care 
had to be exercised in getting an even line. After 
this stage the work underwent the process of a 
bisque fire. Next came the glazing process, with 
which even greater care had to be taken; and, 
finally, came the glost fire, with the result that you 
have seen.” 


We conclude our summary, begun last month, of 
the official report of the examiners in the National 
Art Competition, with lists of the awards. 


DESIGNS FOR PANELS AND FRIEZES, ORNAMENT, 
&c.—The examiners (T. Erat Harrison, E. 5. Prior, 
R. H. A. Willis) complain that the suitability, for 
their purposes, of the designs for panels and friezes 
has not been kept in view. “The competitors 
have failed generally from not appreciating the 
conditions of frieze design; for example, the 
planning of the ornamentin relation to the sequence 
of the masses and lines has too often not been 
considered ; in some cases, landscapes with realistic 
perspective but no decorative adaptation have 
been introduced. As a rule, the colour has not 
been kept sufficiently pure and bright, but has run 
into dirty greens and lurid browns.” 

In Historic Ornament, the standard of work is 
not found, on the whole, to be as high as last year, 
although greater judgment in the choice of studies 
is noted. ‘Greater attention should be paid to the 
details of construction in the objects represented ; 
as, for instance, in the case of metal work. In the 
studies of textiles, small diagrams should be given 
of the planning of the ornament, and of the 
methods of weaving used to produce the effects." 

In “ Flowers and Three Designs” the standard 
of work is found to be “fairly good." Тһе ехапи- 
ners, however, deplore “а tendency to make use of. 
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FIRE-DOG. BY ERNEST COPESTICK, 
of the Nottingham School of Art. 
GOLD MEDAL. 
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“а meaningless wriggled line, to the exclusion of the 
decorative quality and the distinctive growth of 
plants selected. In many cases mistaken tricks 
of design obliterate the character of the flower.” 
The student is asked to note that “the main object 
of this exercise is to encourage a careful study of 

_ the plant, so that freshness and originality may be 
imparted into design by a direct reference to nature." 


AWARDS.—Bronze Medals (designs for panels and friezes) 
- to Kate Menzies and Hilda Payne, both of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(Durham College) School of Art. Book Prizes to Benjamin 
Lamb, of Wolverhampton School of Art; Arthur B. Waller, 
Liverpool (Mount Street) School of Art; and to Amy S. 
Robson, Durham School of Art, for designs for friezes. 
Bronze Medals (Historic Ornament) to John Stanley Bates, 
of Oldham School of Art, *for some good studies of metal- 
work in the Italian style of XV.-XVII. centuries" ; and to 
Augustus Bryett, of Manchester (Cavendish Street) School of 
Art, “for the workmanlike character of his set of studies, 
showing the historical development of the fireplace. Book 
Prizeto Clara E. Kane, of Manchester (Cavendish Street) School 
of Art, “for her well-executed studies of wrought ironwork.” 
Bronze Medal to Christian Bisset, of Kirkby Lonsdale Art 
and Handicraft Classes, “for a delicate and refined set of 
designs based on the Wood Sorrel. Book Prize to Albert 
Edward Collins, of Napier, New Zealand, for his designs 
based on the thistle. Silver Medal to Eva Jephson, of Derby 
School of Art, for “the careful execution and thorough study 
shown in the set of drawings” from nature in preparation 
for design. Bronze Medal to Leonard Timson, of Battersea 
(Polytechnic) School of Art, for his well-executed design for 
a panel in the Italian Renaissance style. 

ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS AND DESIGNS. 一 The 
examiners (J. Belcher, А.К.А.; Reginald Blomfield ; 
T. G. Jackson, R.A.) find no improvement on the 
unsatisfactory work of last year in the drawings 
from actual measurements. In architectural de- 
signs they lament a continued “ falling off both in 
number and quality. They consider that some of 
the designs—such, for instance, as those for a 
theatre, a market, a concert hall, and a club, which 
all appear under one school number—should never 
have been submitted, as they show a total ignorance 
of the first principles of architectural design. The 
examiners are surprised that the master should 
have passed such work, and still more that it 
should have been sent up for competition. In the 
domestic designs it is noticed that the lighting of 
passages receives little attention, and the offices are 
often badly arranged.” 

AWARDS.—Silver Medals to Albert Edward Richardson, of 
Chancery Lane (Birkbeck College) School of Art, “for a 
creditable design for a pavilion in a public park" ; and to 
Robert Atkinson, of Nottingham School of Art, “for his 
design of a covered bridge in connection with a college or 
cathedral, which is, however, injured by deliberate eccen- 
tricities Bronze Medals to same student (Atkinson), “for 
his design for a crescent in a large city" ; and to J. Harold 
Gibbons, of Manchester (Cavendish Street) School of Art, 
for his drawings from Evreux Cathedral. Book Prizes to 
Cecil Campbell Durston and Frank Kennerell Pope, both of 
Weston-super-Mare School of Art, “ for their neat and careful 
drawings from АП Saints Church, Wrington”; also to 
William Frank Chandler, of Bath School of Art, for his 
measured drawings ; and to Archibald Walmsley, of Accring- 
ton School of Art, *for a laborious design of a town church. 
The work was of far too ambitious a character for the 


student." 

MECHANICAL DmRaWINGS.— The examiner (Prof. 
W. E. Dalby) in regard to the drawings made 
from actual measurement, remarks that “Some 
were spoilt by attempts to colour and shade 
them; many others failed to reach the standard 
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required for special mention, because the draughts- 
men had not learnt the elementary fact that fine 
drawing requires a sharp pencil. A few were 
spoilt by the inking in. Students of mechanical 
drawing cannot devote too much time in the 
initial stages on acquiring the art of drawing an 
accurate straight line through two given points, or 
the joining of straight lines and curves to curves. 
If this kind of finger skill is not acquired at the 
commencement, it is difficult to learn to make 
accurate drawings afterwards." “he drawings 
examined, *and which purported to be designs, 
were for the most part mere copies of existing 
things. In no case was originality in the art of 
machine design exhibited by any candidate. Many 
drawings of ships were sent in without any work 
to indicate that the candidate had done anything 
but copy thelines of an existing vessel: no displace- 
ment, immersion, or stability curves being given." 

AWARDS.—Silver Medal to Raymond Withington, of Can- 
nock Evening School, *for a set of accurate and finely 
executed pencil drawings of a high-speed engine." Bronze 
Medals to Herbert Kaye, of Oldham Municipal Technical 
School; to Horace James Calver, of Ipswich Higher Grade 
Council School, *for good but less accurate pencil work" ; 
to Archibald Taylor, of Paisley (Technical School) Science 
Class, for the design of a cross-channel steamer. 

DRAWING FROM THE ANTIQUE.— The. examiners 
(Herbert Draper, Seymour Lucas, R.A., W. F. 
Yeames, R.A.) find an improvement in drawings of 
heads, and a slightly higher standard than last year in 
the drawings of hands and feet. "Гһеу consider, too, 
that in drawing the full-length figure, the general 
standard of work is good, though they “regret 
that no drawings in this (last named) subject have 
for the past eleven years reached the level of a 
gold medal award. It is apparent that less atten- 
tion is paid than formerly to this important class 
of study, and the examiners feel that more time 
should be devoted to it; they would impress on 
both masters and students that this exercise is the 
foundation of all good figure. drawing. They are 
glad to notice, however, that there is not so much 
evidence as formerly of heavy dark drawings." 

AWARDS.—Silver Medals to Olivia M. Lloyd, Manchester 
(Cavendish Street) School of Art, for “study of a head remark- 
able for good drawing, and for the thorough and intelligent ren- 
dering of the modelling without loss of the white appearance 
of the cast" ; to Margaret M. Clausen, of New Cross School of 
Art, for her “ accurate, firm and intelligent drawings of hands." 
Bronze Medals to Dorothy W. Pratt and Averne Pease (same 
school) for * drawings which, in their degree, possess the same 
qualities," Silver Medals to Mary F. Booth, of Liverpool 
(Mount Street) School of Art, and Sally G. Ashworth, of 
Manchester (Cavendish Street) School of Art, ** whose drawings 
are executed in a manner highly commended as being well 
suited to express all that is necessary without the waste of 
time which is entailed in executing dark, heavy and stippled 
drawings"; to Mary Harvey Woodhouse, of York (St. 
Leonard's Place) School of Art, * equally meritorious, though 
not executed in quite such an agreeable manner ; the delicate 
rendering of light апа" shade is most commendable”; to 
William F. Peddie, of Paisley (Technical School) Art Class, 
for “а careful study showing great breadth of treatment arid 
well-preserved accuracy of drawing and modelling in the 
details" ; to Walter Potts, of Hyde School of Art, for “а very 
meritorious study." 


THE continuation of “The Art of Bookbinding,” 
by Miss E. de Rheims, is unavoidably held over 
until next month. 
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PEACOCK PANEL OF PAINTED TILES. BY ROSALIND FOURACRES, 
of the Plymouth (Technical School) School of Art. (See page 232.) 
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CHURCH DECORATION: GOLD MEDAL. 
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Ровтіом OF А STENCIL DESIGN. Ву JOHN РОТТЕЕ, 


of the Derby School of Art. 


THE NATIONAL ART СОМРЕТІТІОМ, 1904. 
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STENCILLED FRIEZE FOR CHURCH DECORATION. BY JOHN POTTER, OF THE DERBY SCHOOL OF ART. GOLD MEDAL. 
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THE NATIONAL ART COMPETITION, 


1904. 


LADY'S WORK-BOX IN CUT AND EMBOSSED LEATHER. SILVER MEDAL. 


ES 
Designed and executed by FLORENCE S. HORNBLOWER, of the Camberwell Schl of Art 
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THE NATIONAL ART COMPETITION, тоол. 


MODELLED DESIGNS FOR MIRROR AND HAIR-BRUSH. BRONZE MEDAL. 


By ELLEN S. DUTSON, of the Hereford School of Art. 


To be executed in Beaten Silver. 
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THE NATIONAL ART COMPETITION, 1904. 


WALL FOUNTAIN IN GREEN GLAZED POTTERY. GOLD MEDAL. 
By CHARLES VYSE, of the Hanley School of Art 
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PAINTED Я BRONZE 
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PLAQUE. А Se MEDAL. 
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SECTION OF THE PLAQUE. 
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, ENLARGED DETAIL OF THE DESIGN: THE OUTLINE IN SLIP. 
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By BEATRICE LAMBERT, OF 


_ [Further illustrations of the Awards will be given next month. ] 


THE HANLEY SCHOOL OF ART. 
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The Technical Processes of ۵۰ 


IV.—PLIQUE-À-JOUR. 

HE next process which must engage our 
attention is the one known as “ plique-à- 
jour. * It is the one about which more 
secrecy has been maintained than any 

other, and it will always be regarded in the light 

of an astounding process, even when the know- 
ledge of it has been acquired. For it consists of 
enamelling the spaces between a network of 
copper, silver, or gold wire, or metal ribbon ; and 
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a jeweller's bench and gas-jet, a sand bag, sulphuric 
acid and acid bath, nail brush, borax, silver solder, 
hand-drill, flat charcoal block, and fret-saw. 
Although there is another way of arriving at the 
same result, the one preferred Бу many—owing to 
solder not being used—is by cutting the spaces out 
with a fret-saw and leaving the wires. It is of the 
greatest importance to cut the line through with 
an upright edge, keeping it at right angles to the 
plate, or one side will be wider than the other. 
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TOOLS FOR PLIQUE-A-JOUR ENAMEL WORK. 


the obvious difficulty is how to keep the enamel 
powder in its place until it has begun to fuse, and 
further, to maintain its position during fusion. 
For enamel, when it is melting, becomes at first 
viscous at a comparatively low temperature, and 
then more fluid, according to the heat given it, 
and therefore it is liable to drop through the 
Spaces, and requires great care and manipulative 
skill to fire it successfully. 

The tools that are necessary for this process are 


the same as those used in cloisonné, viz., tweezers, ` 


various pliers (cutting, flat, and round-nosed), also 


2 The metal backing of cloisonné enamel is either removed, 
or omitted, so that the light may shine through, 
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The metal employed should be about eighteen 
metal gauge. The fret-saws are smaller than those 
used for wood, and the teeth are closer. The 
frame is lighter and more neatly finished. 

The method is as follows : Draw out your pattern 
on a piece of metal, and engrave it lightly with a 
double line, remembering that you are drawing 
the spaces, not the dividing lines. Then obtain a 
piece of beech wood the shape shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, and screw it on to a bench. 

Underneath the bench attach a leather apron, or 
skin, in such a manner that it forms a semi-circular 
bag, part of which hangs over the knees, to: catch 
the silver cuttings and dust, as shown on the 
opposite page. 


pu Р 
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“Take the sheet of metal апа drill holes in all the 
spaces with а hand-drill and drill stock, of which 
there are two kinds. Next take the fret-saw frame 
in the right hand, and fix the end of the saw to the 
frame ; ; the other end of the saw through a 
hole and fix it to the arm at the other end of the 
frame. Then saw along the line of your design. 
This is not difficult after a little time has been 
given to it, and the muscular effort will not be so 
fatiguing as at ۰ If any parts are jagged or 
rough they should be rubbed down with needle 
files. After this is quite finished, take a thin sheet 
of copper, silver, gold, or platinum, place it on one 
side of the piece cut out, and fold the edges over 
the pattern so as to prevent it falling off. Then 
lay the enamel powder in the spaces, filling them 
well up to the top of the silver. Dry it and fire it 
in the furnace. 


It will be necessary to fill up the 
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care in firing, and is only useful for very small work, 
such as jewellery. A rather soft enamel is the best 
for this purpose. In the case of a bowl, where the 
shape by necessity involves more consideration in 
the handling, this latter method cannot be applied ; 
and the only way is to solder the wire down to a 
shape of metal, and carefully fill in and finish as 
though it were cloisonné, and afterwards dissolve 
the foundation metal shape in acid, taking care to 
protect the wire by a resist, so as not to dissolve t 
at the same time. 

This is a very difficult process, and demands many 
attempts before a successful piece is produced. 

ALEXANDER FISHER. 


FoR suggestions in ornament and decoration there 
is nothing better than nature. There is more true 
decorative suggestion in a thicket of wayside weeds 


METHOD OF FRET-SAWING THE METAL FOR PLIQUE-A-JOUR ENAMEL. 


spaces repeatedly and fire each time. In order to 
finish the piece it will be necessary to file it smooth 
with a corundum file, and polish it as described in 
the chapter on “Champlevé.” Then remove the 
metal backing by dissolving it in acid. 

Now there are various ways of arriving at the 
same end. The one just described is a very quick 
and easy method, requiring an ordinary amount of 
patience and care, and no great skill. It has one 
drawback, and that is, the metal used at the back is 
apt to adhere in places to the enamel, and, further, 
to leave a certain amount of oxide if copper or silver 
15 used, and in any case give a different surface to 
that of the other side. Another method is to use 
alittle gum in the enamel and no backing of metal, 
but by drying carefully the gum adheres sufficiently 
9w the spaces to be filled up and sustain the 


_ Mamel until it is fired. This requires a little more 


as 


than in a shelf of text-books. The strength of the 
Japanese—who are, by all odds, for pure feeling, 
the greatest decorative designers in the world—is 
in their constant reference to nature. They find 
her a never-failing well-spring of inspiration, and so 
will anyone who goes to her with his eyes open. 


A SCREEN for a studio window, which will be at 
once handsome and effective, can be made by 
stretching an Oriental rug across the lower portion. 
This concentrates the light in the upper part, where 
it belongs, and gives a rich setting to the otherwise 
blank window space. In rooms where you need 
all the light you can get, white curtains are very 
useful; but for a studio a rug screen is the best 
device yet contrived. А couple of screw eyes in the 
window frames, a stout copper wire and a few rings 
pinned to your rug with safety pins are needed. 
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Stencil Printing. 


MONG the many crafts in vogue at the present 
A day there is none, perhaps, which lends 
‚ itself more readily to the requirements of 

the amateur than stencil painting. No long 

course of study is necessary for this work, a certain 
knowledge of drawing and a sense of colour being 
alone indispensable. There are two. kinds of 
stencils, viz., that which shows the “ties” (parts of 
the plate which are left standing to hold the design 
together) as part of the pattern, and which cries out, 
so to speak, "1 am a stencil” ; and that in which 
no ties are used, and which seems to be rather 
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diamond) and transfer into the other spaces, where 
each one should occupy exactly the corresponding 
position to the diamond ав the first опе. Two of 
these drawings must be made—one for each colour ; 
they should both be transferred, or rubbed, from 
the same tracing ; and care must be taken that the 
tracing does not slip while being transferred. A 
thick cartoon paper is the best for this puropse. 
Now let the student take a small, sharp pen- 
knife, and laying one of his drawings оп а good- 
sized sheet of glass (which he will find it better 
to lay, in its turn, on a thick cloth, to prevent it 
cracking), cut out the flower heads, as in plate r, 
using the point of the knife for this purpose. A 
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NG, OR PRINTING : Fig. 1, showing the first step, viz.—setting out the design, 
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ised on the diamond. The finished design, Fig. 3, is the result 
Plates (giv 


en working size in Supplement B). 
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. litt tice will enable him, to do this quickly, 
апд, і slow movement is to be avoided, as 
e edges are likely to be uneven. It 
small whetstone handy, as the 

edge. 

the leaves will be 

tals of the flowers 
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may be cut so as to take in the whole width at one 
printing ; but in the case of cloth, which is usually 
much wider, it will be better to work a smaller plate 
down the entire length in the centre of the material 
first. To this end, all folds should be pressed out 
with a hot iron, and a light line marked down the 
middle of the cloth, while another must be ruled 
down the centre of plate r, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Now lay down the plate with the line cor- 
responding with that on the cloth at top and bottom, 
and fasten down with three drawing-pins at the top, 
leaving the plate free to be lifted from time to time. 

I have always found that the best kind of brush 
for small work is a rather large sash-tool, which 
should be bound tightly with cord to about half the 
length ofthe bristles. This binding may be diminished 
from time to time as the brush wears down. With 


brush with a circular sweep from right to left; but 
with a small object like the present, two or three 
light downward sweeps from the top and the same 
up from the bottom ought to be better, as the 
danger of scraping superfluous colour against the 
edge of the, plate will thus be avoided. “These 
heads having been done, the plate must be dropped 
so that the top row of flowers fits on to the bottom 
row on the cloth, the centre lines always corre- 
sponding, and so on to the end of the piece. The 
middle having been finished, the plate must be 
taken again to the top and repeated from the sides. 
If we work to the right, the three flowers on the 
left of the plate will fit as a key on the three 
already stencilled on the right of the cloth. This 
may, of course, be extended indefinitely. When 
one is working to the left of the pattern down the 


Fig. 4.—STENCILLED FRIEZE, SHOWING HOW THE TIE LINES MAY BE USED AS PART OF THE DESIGN. 


regard to colour, either oil or water-colour may 
be used. With the former, turpentine is the only 
medium required ; with the latter, gum arabic and 
water. The use of white should be avoided as far 
as possible. It is rarely needed, for, the colours 
being transparent, the depth may be emphasised by 
the use of less medium. 


paper, to see that it contains very little moisture— 


the colour through the plate. “In the case of a 
large space, the proper ‘method is to move the 
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centre, the same rule holds, only, of course, the 
sides are reversed. 

The cloth being now covered with flowers, take 
the second plate and carefully fit the keys over the 
corresponding parts on the cloth. Having pinned 
your plate as before, take your second colour, and 
rub through a faint tone in one or two places, such 
as the top of the stems, so that by gently lifting the 
plate it may at once be seen if it fits or not. If it 
fits it may at once be worked to an end ; if not, the 
plate must be made to fit, or cooked ; that is to say, 
each individual form fitted and printed separately 
—a process both laborious and unsatisfactory. If, 
however, proper care has been taken іп the initial 
stages of preparing the design and plates, it is safe 
z assume that there will be no difficulty about the 

tting. 
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“Тһе beginner will find it advisable to keep to 
quite simple designs of one or two colours until he 
has mastered the few technical difficulties which 
must necessarily beset him on trying a new process, 
and which united with a complicated design in four 
or five colours would prove more than dishearten- 
ing. Should a shaded effect be desired, the flat 
colour should first be printed over the whole piece, 
then the same plate used again with a much darker 


у 


colour, which must Бе started at the end of а leaf 
or lower with a comparatively heavy pressure, and 
gradually lessened to soften off into the first print. 
This shading—which, by the way, is practised by 
nearly all the stencil printing firms in this country 
—is not considered, artistically, to be good, it being 
held that this work should be essentially flat. If 

be so, however, there is still a rich mine of 


‘ing, the scope for this being practically: unlimited. 


Always remember: (1) To keep the plate in posi- 
tion with the left hand while printing with the right ; 
the pins will not always prevent slipping. (2) To 
have as little colour in your brush as possible. 
(3) That care will reduce to a minimum the danger 
of ties breaking, though this must occasionally 
happen. When it does, the surrounding part must 
be cleaned, and a larger piece of paper of the same 
quality, covered with very thick gum, pressed tightly 
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STENCIL DESIGN 


(For a Tea-cloth), 


BY 


G. MAY SHEPHERD. 


Colour to be worked Бу the means of stencil print- ` 
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оп the upper surface and allowed to dry thoroughly ; 
when dry, the plate may be turned over оп the glass 
and recut. A broken tie will cause a delay of an 
hour or so, which cannot in any way be avoided. 
Ordinary colours ground in oil sufficiently good 
for this purpose may be had from any oil shop. If 
colours of finer quality be required, they must be 
obtained from an artists’ colourman, and consider- 
able expense will be incurred. 
WILLIAM Morris Dawson, 


Object Drawing for Craftsmen.’ 


By EDWARD RENARD, A.R.C.A. (Lond.). 


[—Тне POSITIONS ок POINTS DETERMINE THE 
DIRECTIONS OF LINES. 

HIS is the first thing which the sketcher 
should consider. On paper one can only 
express points by placing them, as it were, 
geographically—north, south, east, and west 

—and if we can arrive at the latitude and longitude 
of the various points in the object we are drawing 
many of our difficulties vanish. In a drawing we 
deal with but two dimensions, height and width; 
- this idea, if carefully considered, will be found to 
simplify the problem of expression. 

In the drawing of a simple cube, for example 
(Fig. 1), to find the third point in relation to the 
two nearest to us, which lie in one vertical line, 
may justly be regarded as the “Pons Asinorum” 
of perspective (Fig. 2). Presume, as a means of 
ascertaining the position of the third point, that 
the vertical edge nearest to us (I 2) is, as it were, 
a foot rule : then the third point is so many inches 
above and so many inches to the right of the 
point 2. 

Holding a pencil at full arm’s length between the 
eye and the object, the lower edge coinciding with 
the point 3, a right-angled triangle will be observed 
composed of a portion of the vertical edge of the 
cube, the horizontal lower edge of the pencil, with 
the lower edge of the cube forming the hypo- 
tenuse of the triangle. If the third point can be 
accurately ascertained by observation and measure- 
ment, the remaining points can be deduced from 
this; for example, the point 4 in the illustration 
would be found below 3 and farther from 1 2; 
the point 5 less above 1 than 3 above 2; 6 slightly 
below 5; 7 between 1 and 6, and at a certain 
height above them. Above, below, right, and left 
are the positions which must be considered, observed 
and expressed. 

Many teachers believe this measurement makes 
us mechanical, but surely any aid to accuracy is 
worthy of attention. Note how carefully the great 
teacher of modelling, Professor Lantéri, directs 
attention to the positions of points in modelling, 
and how earnestly he insists on measurement. 
There is little evidence of the mechanical in the 
work of himself or his pupils. Used as an aid to 


accuracy of vision. Itis not too much to say that 
they should be dispensed with in the earlier stages. 

The cube, though a stiff geometric model in 
itself, need not be regarded as the end of model 
drawing, yet it may not wisely be ignored as a type 
on which to base our knowledge of sketching. 


- A rectangular box is an equally good model, but 


the same principle of the third point holds good 
(Fig. 3). Without a lid, the advantage of seeing the 
back line 7 8 is a distinct gain, and the craftsman 
may extend his researches into the realms of furni- 
ture after he has mastered the cube; for tables, 
chests, chairs, cupboards, and the like require the 
same treatment, whilst architecture in its simpler 
forms may be drawn on similar lines (Figs. 4, 5, and 
6). The proving of points may sometimes be of 
great service to the student; he can then be as 
sure of the accuracy of his drawing as the arith- 
metician is of his sum. Continuing the considera- 
tion of the lidless box (Fig. 3), if drawn to suitable 
scale the rectangle surrounding it may be added and 
the triangles A, B, C, D cut out ; then the drawing, 
held between the eye and the object at proper 
focus, will, if correct, exactly fit the box visually 
(Fig. 7). The total width and height of the object 
will be decided ; this, it is almost needless to say, 
is the most important proportion to observe what- 
ever object we may be drawing. This method 
helps to convince the student of the visual accuracy 
or otherwise of his drawing and assists him in 
getting over that great difficulty in translating the 
“round” to the " flat,” and helps him to draw what 


° he sees in spite of what he knows; for nearly all 


teachers agree that therein lies the difficulty of 
object drawing. Тһе method is, if a little more 
trouble, better than making a sketch at the side of 
the student's drawing, which he only copies without 
really seeing the object for himself. Some objects 
render themselves very suitable for this purpose, 
and the method may be used either in stencil or 
silhouette fashion, or both combined, giving interest 
and variety. Students when first shown these 
“cut-outs” are much helped. Тһе drawing оп а 
glass plane is helpful, too. Some teachers prefer 
to teach by angles, and use pieces of cardboard, 
wheels, protractors, umbrella ribs, miniature railway 
signals and other ingenious devices, but all having 
the same end—to fix and determine the direction 
of the line. Тһе objection to angle treatment is 
that error increases with extension of the lihe, 
whilst with the point system the angle is made 
more correctly by knowing whence to where the line 
is to be drawn, for we must draw the line some- 
where. i 
Another useful practice is to prove the drawing 
of a board on which rests a similar box (Fig. 8). 
Draw the box first. The two simplest points in 
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the board to ñnd are those which visually cut the 
edges of the box (a and 0); where the further edges 
disappear behind it, their relative position may be 
readily ascertained by measurement. “he next 
point (с) is found by measuring its distance below 
the line 6 4, the finding of the near corner a by its 
depth below the edge of the box and its distance 
to the left, by an imaginary vertical line; ¢ by an 
imaginary horizontal line and its distance to the 
right. We have now three points ; if they are 
found to be in one straight line after having been 
obtained independently and without reference to 
each other, the accuracy ot the line is unquestionable. 
"The left edge may be obtained with four points, 
and the correctness made even more securely. 
Further proofs can now be found by holding the 
pencil and inclining it upwards or downwards only 
(neither inwards nor outwards) and observing 
where the line, if produced, would cut the opposite 
edge of the box, marking the point on your drawing 
without reference to the line already drawn, and 
testing ; if the three points make one straight line 
you have again a proof of accuracy. [n the example 
given this may be done both ways. 

Many teachers still insist on the board being 
drawn first. Try both ways, and decide for yourself 
| which you find the more accurate and intelligent 
ж way of working. 
| 
4 
| 


The three-point system is not only useful in the 

-drawing of common objects, but is used by the best 

teachers in drawing from the life, and will be found 

of the greatest service wherever accuracy is desired 

in all sketching from nature. Тһе most advanced 

student will often be undeceived if he applies this 

simple test. Visual accuracy, a sense of sight 

| proportion, may Бе much improved Бу ап exercise 

: which the late Lord. Leighton is said to have em- 

7 ployed, viz. :一 to be able to draw a line three inches 

long either horizontally, vertically or inclined, then 

measuring it with a rule and gaining perfection by 

frequent practice. The pupil thus attains the power 

to set down correctly what he finds after measuring 
the model. EDWARD RENARD, A.R.C.A. 

(To be continued.) 


WOODCUTS IN COLOUR. 
FS the official leaflet issued by the London 


County Council Central School of Arts and 

Crafts, we reproduce the following descrip- 

tion of the method employed at the school 

for making and printing woodcuts in colours, 
one of the artistic crafts in whith it excels :一 
"An outline of a design is first made upon thin 
paper, and this is pasted face downwards upon a 
smooth plank of cherry wood. A very delicate 
cutting is then made along both sides of the line 
out the design, the cutting being so light as 
break се of е wood. With 
156 epressions аге then 

out between the cut lines. Subsequently 
ssions taken from this key block and 
cuts are made round the 
‘equired to print the 


fall exactly in 
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its place on each block during the printing. In the 
printing itself no mechanical means whatever are 
used; the required pressure is applied solely by 
hand, and by means of a little pad, which is rubbed 
lightly on the back of the paper over that part of 
the line or colour block from which an impression 
is being taken. АП qualities of gradation of tone 
are achieved by the printer's own skill in laying the 
colours upon the wood-blocks, and in the delicate 
use of the rubber. Тһе pigments used are dry 
powder colours mixed only with water and a little 
rice paste. From one set of blocks many hundreds 
of impressions may "be: taken, the sheets of paper 
being passed consecutively over one block at a 
time until all the impressions are complete." 


THE PAINTER’S USE OF THE 
CAMERA. 


T = much-debated question, “Is it legitimate 
for an artist to profit by the use of photo- 
graphy in his work ?” is still engaging the 

attention of some of our contemporaries. 

Surely it is not the use but only the abuse of the 

camera by the painter that is to be condemned. 

There is little danger of an artist availing himself 

too freely of the aid of photography. To use the 

camera in any legitimate cases, the painter must 
have artistic perception, tact and experience. In 
cases of arrested motion, or of a pose difficult for 

a model to sustain even for a few minutes, the 

value of photographic aid is evident ; but this does 

not imply, of course, that the living model may, in 
any case, be dispensed with altogether. In the 
open air the artist need not be reminded how, by 
means of camera, he may be saved valuable time, 
and how his memory may be refreshed for the future 
working up of his rough sketches. Let him, by all 
means, if he desires to do so, photograph clouds, 

trees and bits of foreground, a flock of sheep or a 

herd of cattle, picturesque costumes and what not 

—not to copy into his pictures, but as memoranda 

only. In portrait painting, it is an excellent plan 

to bring in photography as an aid to get the sitter 
and his friends to decide on the most familiar and 
natural-looking pose. For book and magazine 
illustrating, photography is largely used as an aid 
to the draughtsman, who often, to save time and 
insure accuracy in details, draws over a “silver 
print,” the photographic image on which is sub- 
sequently removed by a bath of bichlorate of 
mercury. For artistic work in genre subjects this 
would be unsuitable, if only for the reason that 
correct perspective is impossible under such cir- 
cumstances; but in portraiture, drawing over a 
silver print is common even with some of the best 
magazines, and in architectural views and interiors 
nearly all pen drawings are reproduced in that 
way for illustrations in periodicals. We do not 
commend such work to the art student. On the 
contrary, we warn him that he should be a first- 
class draughtsman before he attempts doing any- 
thing of the sort; and, be the reason for doing so 
what it may, he should never forget that, in drawing 
over a silver print, he is working like an artisan and 


not like an artist. 


Lessons in Wood Carving. 


V.—A Foor-SrooL IN ROMANESQUE STYLE. 
(Sce Supplement for full-sized drawings.) 


UR design does not show the best way to 
O place an animal or any other object that 
is to be seen from all sides ; but as this is 
the only Romanesque example to be given 
in the present series, it was thought best to intro- 
duce the animal as a characteristic feature of the 
style. This design can be used for a cabinet panel 
ог, enlarged, for a chest. Ав а foot-stool, it is easy 
to make up; there are only four pieces, and the 
construction is very simple. It can be made of 
any kind of wood ; but mahogany is preferable, if 
the grain be fine and the pieces well matched. It 
should be seven-eighths of an inch thick. The 
design is shown full size. The moulding may be 
carved with an egg and dart pattern, or left plain. 
The legs should be cut out, squared and smoothed 
up before the carving is begun. The legs, of 
seven-eighth inch wood, slant inward toward the 
top, and they must be squared to fit the top and 
to stand firmly on the floor. The grain of wood 
should run from top to bottom of the legs and 
lengthwise on the top of the stool. The fourth 
piece, called the “stretcher,” runs from leg to leg 
under the top. It can be screwed from under- 
neath to the top with two screws, and also screwed 
slantwise to the legs. It, also, is of seven-eighths 
inch wood. The leg should rest on the floor ina 
plumb line under the moulding of the top piece. 

Trace on the design by placing blue transfer 
paper on the wood and the design over it. When 
this is done, cut out the background one-half inch 
deep, as bolder effects are called for here. Take 
out all the background first ; do not skip anything, 
otherwise confusion will arise. Commence on the 
stems, and hollow them with a one-half inch fluter. 
The leaves are not to be touched until this is done. 
No finishing must be attempted at first. Afterward 
take a flat gouge—Number 3—and curve the leaf 
into the stem. Take a smaller gouge and make 
the lobes convex on one side and hollow them on 
the other. Asa rule, it is the side nearest the stem 
that is rounded. 

Take a.flat gouge and hollow the middle lobe a 
trifle, which causes а slight ridge between the 
lobes. Then take a large veining tool or small 
fluter and give a distinctness to the midrib. “These 
leaves do not fade into the background as much as 
those in Byzantine style, but stand out. Coming 
to the end of a scroll, you find it bulby, scalloped 
and sunk a little at the edges. Be sure to represent 
the twist of the scroll on to the main stem. 

In the case of a background as deep as that in 
the design before us, and when there is so much of 
164 bent chisel is necessary, in order to get into the 
deep corners. The background, instead of being 
Wavy, is to be left flat. ; 
ow we come to the animal. As it is cut down 


one-half inch and is for а foot-stool, it must not Бе 
glued on, and it must be of even relief. The head 
must be well modelled and twist on to the body as 
the scrolls twist on to the stems. First get the 
outline of the body and legs cut. Remove the 
wood from the leaf-like wings, so that one of them 
has the appearance of coming from behind the 
body. Then round the body convexly, but hollow 
it on to the neck, as indicated by the shading in 
the drawing. Leave it heavy over the eyes; have 
the eyes deeply sunk, the ear well hollowed, the 
jaw carefully modelled, the nostril represented, and 
teeth in the lower jaw. The legs should be well 
rounded, and have claws large enough not to split 
off in carving. Be sure to represent the further 
leg as such—sunk nearer the background. 

Next, we come to the leg of the stool. Trace 
the design on, as for the top. Outline the ornament 
very deeply, one-half inch close to the leaves, but 
less toward the grotesque head, so that the eyes 
and features will be in higher relief. The nose 
must be prominent, and the ridge from the nose to 
the lip well defined. Carve deep curves over the 
nose to represent the scowl, and have it deep 
between the nose and eyes. No polish would be 
put on a foot-stool, of course. Finish with bees- 
wax and turpentine, or simple oiling will do. Pick 
out well-matched pieces of wood for this work. 
Remember that it is rather an advantage than 
otherwise to have the tool-marks showing; they 
indicate the individuality put into your handiwork. 


KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. 


A VERY successful wood-carver, asked by а 
correspondent to tell him what kind of filling he 
uses in the finishing of his work, writes :—“ We 
avoid the use of any kind of filling. We only 
darken the wood with more or less stain to give 
greater accentuation, thus preserving the crispness 
of the carved embellishment. After the stain is 
thoroughly soaked in and dry we use raw linseed- 


: oil, giving one or more coats as needed.” 


Woop FOR PYROGRAPHY must be thoroughly 
seasoned. If any sap remain in it, it is obvious 
that the uneven and sudden heat applied will cause 
unequal drying, and cause serious trouble through 
warping. The material for burnt wood etching, 
like paper for water-colours, improves by keeping ; 
the older the stock the more valuable it becomes. 
For all kinds of small fancy work, and for practice 
with beginners, white wood is preferred. It is less 
useful for large surface work because of its inequality 
of colour, the grain being very variable. For some 
designs this is of little consequence, while for 
others it would be fatal. The wood of which 
some tea-chests are constructed is an excellent 
ground for burning. 
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Ecclesiastical: Embroidery. 


ALTAR FRONTAL DESIGNS. 


НЕ design for an altar frontal and a super- 
frontal given herewith are to be worked оп 
red velvet ; or rather the embroidery, first 
executed on linen, is transferred to the 

velvet. The detail for working the pomegranates 
on the superfrontal will serve also for the detached 
flowers powdered over the lower hanging. The 


reds, with others toning towards gold, should be 
used. The lines marking the outlines and the 
divisions of the fruit should be worked in stem 
stitch, in the deep purplish red which has come 
to be conventionally used for pomegranate. Ве- 
tween these lines the silk used should be golden 
in hue, shading into reds at the two extremities. 
Care must be taken, however, to keep the reds 
sufficiently distinct from the velvet ground. The 


POMEGRANATE DETAIL OF THE SUPERFRONTAL ‘SHOWN BELOW. 


open. portion would look well in basket stitch, a 
good deal stuffed, of gold threads, sewn down with 
a deep-coloured red silk; or it may be treated as 
shown in the drawing, with the seeds worked in 
satin stitch of gold-coloured silk, or with Japanese 
gold sewn very closely in a circular form, and the 
spaces filled in with French knots of silk. These 
should not all be of one hue, but some in deep 


crown of petals at the top may be worked wholly 
in rich gold-colour, with a little red introduced, 
so as to give richness, and they may be outlined 
with Japanese gold. The foliage at the back of 
the fruit should be lighter in tone than the sprays at 
the side. It is impossible to give written directions 
for the hues to be selected, as they must depend on 
the tone of the ground. The buds must introduce 
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a brighter pomegranate shade than any used in the a good deal of blue, but they may be toned off 
fruit. Although they must be kept somewhat low into bronze, so,as to carry on the colouring of the 
in tone, so as not to appear patchy, they must former and bring it into relation with the gold 
follow out to brighter tones the colours used in the — thread. 
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DETAIL OF ALTAR FRONTAL SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 


.  pomegranate. As there is a great preponderance After the sprigs have been completely worked, 
. fred and yellow in the fruit and flowers, the pasted, and left to dry on the linen ground, they 
_ Sreens used in the foliage would need to contain must be cut out as close to the edge as possible 


y 


and carefully pressed into the frontal by measure- 
ments, so that the worker may be absolutely 
certain of their accuracy. They must then be 
sewn down with close, small-stitches, and after 
all is done it will be found that.a very rich effect 
is obtained by placing a couched line all round of 
narrow red chenille, slightly darker in tone than 
the velvet of the ground. This line is invisible 
at a short distance, but it is enough to throw up 
the work in a remarkable manner, giving quite a 
raised look: to it. 

The superfrontal, if preferred, may be of a rich 
red silk damask, in which case the chenille might 
be thicker ; but, as a general rule, the superfrontal 
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looks best of the richer material, where two аге ~ 


used in combination. The device in the centre of 
the altar-cloth is somewhat complicated, but if 
carefully worked will look very rich. Тһе anchor 
is intended to form merely a rich background for 
the cross, which should stand out with great 
brilliance. It should be cut out in a velvet, only 
a little lighter than the ground, if the whole frontal 
is of velvet, or in a dark, very rich red velvet if 
the frontal is of damask satin. It must be backed 
by covering a well-stretched piece of fine backing 
smoothly over with shoemaker’s paste, and then 
with the hands carefully pressing down the velvet 
anchor, and allowing it to dry perfectly before it 
| is cut. Perhaps а safer plan is to cut a piece of 
| velvet the size of the апсћог, allowing а little for 
edges, and pasting it on to the framed or stretched 
backing before marking out the anchor at all. In 
either case it is impossible to take too much care 
in cutting it, or in placing it on the frontal, where 
it must be securely sewn over with small stitches 
and then outlined with dark red chenille. 
The cross must be marked and worked in very 
rich basket stitch upon stout linen and pasted, 
before it is removed from the frame or cut out. 
The basket stitch must be worked over cord laid. 
very evenly from side to side of the cross, three 
threads of gold being placed side by side over two 
rows cf cord, and stitched down as firmly as possible 
with red twist silk before they are taken acrass the 
next two cords and treated in the same manner. 
When one complete row has been thus worked 
from end to end of the cross, another row of three 
threads of gold must be laid alongside of the one 
completed ; but the sewing down with red twist 
must be done between the spaces left in the last 
row. The third row will be laid down as before 
over two lines of cord, but beginning оп the same 
level as the first row, and the stitchings occurring 
in the same lines. When the basket work is 
finished, and the paste at the back quite dry, the 
cross must be cut out and sewn exactly in its 
place at even distances within the anchor. Four 
stars, also worked in raised gold upon linen, must 
be also prepared and carefully cut out. It would 
be difficult to work these stars in basket stitch, so 
they may be done in ordinary couching, following 
_ the points of the star, and sewn down with Maltese 
Silk of the colour of the gold, so as to make the 
tchings invisible, or a line of red stitches may be 
'aken from the centre to each point. 
. the stems must be placed in the vacant spaces 
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beyond the arms of the cross, which must now be 
finished by a line of gold thread stitched all round, 
and one of red chenille beyond. Тһе rays coming 
from behind the cross, and over the anchor, must 
be worked after both are placed upon the frontal, 
and finished off with thin couched lines. Fine 
Japanese gold sewn down with invisible silk may 
be used, but it must be carried through the material 
at both ends of the rays. Fine, real gold thread 
would be better, and, in fact, ought to be used, 
as it can be threaded through the needle and 
worked in so much more artistically. 

The crown of thorns cannot be placed until all 
the. rest of the device is finished. . It’ should- be 
pounced and carefully marked out upon linen, 
framed, and worked with shades of gold-coloured 
silk brightened up with gold thread. 

It will require very delicate workmanship to 


transfer this wreath, as it should not be outlined ۰ 


with a couching line, but worked on with its own 
colours, following the “lay” of the embroidery 
stitches. 

The Alpha and Omega must also be separately 
worked on linen, and applied. They would look 
best either in brick stitch or some other form of 
couching, or they might be worked with very good 
effect in gold-coloured silk feather stitch, and 
strongly outlined with Japanese gold. They must 
also be surrounded by a couched line of chenille. 

A handsome gold bullion fringe always looks the 
richest for an altar-hanging of velvet, but if expense 
is a difficulty a silk fringe of dead gold colour will 
look very well. It is a mistake—except on a white 
festival altar-hanging—to have a fringe of silk intro- 
ducing the colours used in the embroidery, as it 
generally looks patchy ata little distance. 

The frontal and superfrontal must be made up 
separately, with a stiffish linen as foundation or 
interlining, the fringe laid upon the material for the 
-frontal, and strong loops of webbing being sewn at 
regular intervals along the top, from which it may 


hang. “he superfrontal is joined to the covermg- 


of the altar, which is often made of cloth exactly 
matching in colour the velvet or silk of the ante- 
pendiüm. 

In all colouring for altar-hangings, the distance 
at which the work will be viewed must be taken 
into account, and it must be strong: enough to be 
effective from all parts of the church without 
gaudiness. БОН. 


It is very convenient, when using а number of 
“shades,” to keep by you as many needles, or half 
as many, threaded. They are like a handful held 
with your palette ; though they do not exactly save 
you from muddling your colours, certainly they 
save interruption of the steady progress of your 
work, which may be a secret of its evenness and, to 
some extent, harmony. Moreover, with your colours 
thus ready at hand, original combinations are often 
suggested which might not otherwise be thought of. 
These are all little points, but their practical value 
will soon be appreciated by those who have found 
embroidery silks difficult to manage. 
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A HOST=BOX COVER. 
T* original of this exquisite old design of 


red velvet, with gold and silver couched 
embroidery, is a covering of a box to hold 
the Host. It is Italian work of the 16th 
century, a famous object of art in the collection of 
the Baron Davillier. The design will be found 
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copia forms may have their rolled over tops and the 
centre bands in gold. While it would be possibie 
to use many gold lines in bringing out the design, it 
is best to economize them in order not to detract 
from the chalice and the representation of the 
Sacred Wafer, which should be all or nearly all in 
gold. The silk work should be in opus plumarium, 
and the gold should be couched in brick stitch. It 
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TOP AND SIDE OF THE COVER OF A HOST-BOX. 
(ITALIAN, SIXTEENTH CENTURY.) 
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PANEL FOR CIGAR-CASE. 


CIGARETTE CASE, 
By ELLEN SPARKS. 


(For suggestions for treatment, ША 7 “4 бр Y ЖА : 
` 6 2 m 7; 7 7 
see page 265:) 72» ZA) v, 
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Treatment of Designs. 


EMBROIDERY. 
PoPPY DESIGN (See Supplement A, Хо. 54). 

Coarse Russian linen will be a good ground for this. The 
silk should be either Algerian or thick floss. The spiky 
leaves in the upper and lower borders must be worked in 
satin stitch in the dullest of dull blues. The stems (also in 
satin stitch) must be in green; also the seed vessels from which 
the petals have fallen, but the stamens in darkest purple. The 
centre portion of the design may be treated in various ways 
with equally good effect, 7.с., the ground may be lightly darned 
in the same blue as that used in the borders, the flowers and 
leaves being merely outlined іп red and green. АП the centre 
ground may be left untouched, but the flowers, leaves and seed 
vessels worked solidly in tones of brilliant red and grey 
green ; the stamens and little hairs on the stems of darkest 
purple as before. In either case, the lines which divide the 
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THE SWEET PEA DESIGN (sec pages 260-261) is suitable 
for a table centre on gauze or chiffon, or it may be used for a 
child's cot cover or arranged for a bedspread. Groups of 
sweet peas embroidered in their natural colours on the stiff 
kind of gauze called “ bolting,” and used as a table decoration, 
leave nothing to be desired. This fabric is colourless, and 
when laid upon the white tablecloth only the embroidery is 
seen. A centre cut in the form of a Maltese cross with one 
of the groups of our design in each section would be a good 
arrangement. Іп the open corners, bowls of flowers or sweets. 
might be placed. Тһе doyleys should match the centre. For 
a cot cover, a ground of palest blue surah with white sweet 
peas, or a white satin ground with flowers of the very palest 
pink, would be charming, and one or two of the blossoms 
scattered on the little pillow would add much to the effect. 
For a bed cover for adult use, the sprays may be arranged as 
a border, closely following each other, or as a wreath in the 
centre. Linen with a hemstitched border is best for this, 
and twisted floss for the blossoms. Silks exactly matching the 
colours of the actual flowers may be procured. The paler 
tones are best. М. В.Н.з. 
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POPPY DESIGN, BY А. В. BOGART, FOR А FRIEZE. ТО BE PAINTED OR EMBROIDERED. 


(For full-sized detail, see Supplement A. For suggestions for treatment, see above.) 


borders from the centre must be sharply defined. Three tones 
of gold will make as satisfactory a division as anything. 
Another mode of treatment would be to darn the flowers and 
leaves, each petal or leaf to be in one tone only and outlined 
ша much darker tone. 
Much enlarged, the design would be admirable for a curtain 
decoration either as frieze or dado. Let the centre be of dull 
n blue linen with a band of natural colour above and below, 
. heavy lines of black or purple dividing the borders. The 
4 ies in, say, four or five tones of tapestry worsteds of the 
.. heauliful soft reds used in the old English embroideries, with 
stems and leaves in equally soft greyish greens, would make 
. &veryhandsome decoration for a dull blue linen plush curtain. 
pa spiky leaves would be worked in coarse silk as before, 


4 green and very pale. Space can hardly be spared for 
utiful design, 
are well | 


ggestions for the treatment of this 
Will be seen that its possibilities 
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CIGARETTE CASE (Sve page 264). 

This is intended for one of those hand-stitched cases, made 
in two parts, thatslip into each other. It should be worked on 
cowhide. Leather enough for both pieces should be selected 
and cut off at starting. It must be worked fat, or the raising 
will necessitate the use of lining, which would make the case 
too bulky for the pocket. The space at the back is intended 
for a monogram. ‘The leather outside the fancy border lines. 
should be left quite plain. The design is to be cut and the 
ground hammered down and a pattern put on so as to make a 
contrast with the plain leather outside. Stained a rich green 
all over, the leather Icoks very well. 
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lain. Care should be taken that the metal is not separated ° 9 

1 the tips of the leaves, or the hinge will be weakened. | The Editor s Ta ble. 
THE REPOUSSE BORDERS are easily worked up in “ repoussé.” E 

The narrower one is very simple, and suitable for the practice NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


work of a beginner. It need only be traced'and matted. Lore : š 
There is much more work in the other design, which would look AIDS TO THE STUDY OF DESIGN. 


well as the decoration of a casket, or used cylindrically for a No better indication could be needed of the constantly 

vase. The relief should be slight : otherwise the effect of the growing interest in the study of design than the number of 

neun soll be lost азы new text-books and new editions of former ones that continue 
g - 


to appear. Тһе practical value of many of them to the student 
is so great that it is difficult to do justice to them without 
awarding a measure of praise which seems almost extravagant. 
қ Up Yet when it is considered that the writers of the best of these 
border for a small casket. On large work its repetition — pandbooks are either experienced teachers in technical schools, 
would become tiresome. who therefore speak by the card, or professional designers 
A LEATHER BELT might be suitably decorated with the who are in touch with the manufacturer and know his 
"smaller design or with upper band of the larger design. The technical requirements, perhaps it should not surprise us that, 
design should be tooled in and the background grounded in having their subject at their fingers' ends, they are able to 
"sufficiently to give the pattern a raised appearance. The impart their special knowledge so readily. Of course, the 
ground, in either case, might be stained, which would greatly teaching of design, whether by book or by blackboard, nowa- 
-enhance the effect. MCI days is chiefly by ‘demonstration,’ and the work is wonder- 
Ç — —— 一 一 一 fully simplified for author and publisher by the facility апа 

cheapness with which the contents of а draughtsman's 


For CARVING, these designs are no less suitable. The 
narrower one calls merely for veining and grounding. 
The-other is more difficult, but would serve admirably as а 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART: portfolio may be reproduced to any degree of reduction by 
Бет; photo-typographic process. We have received from Мг. 
Exhibition of Students’ Work. Batsford, the publisher, two such books as we have indicated 
(Concluded from fage 176.) and the advance sheets of a third one. А certain sequence is 


THE exhibits of the School of Design comprised origina] “evident in the scope of these three volumes as they lie before 
-designs, studies of work іп the Museum, and drawings from US; but of course the circumstance is accidental: the books 
nature. The practical work included stained glass, writing themselves differ, not only as to authorship, but in form and 


and illuminating, wood-carving, gesso work, and роНегу-- arrangement. Still, the practical needs of an art student 
all these executed by the students from their own designs. about to start a modest library of reference would seem to be 
There was also a collection of etchings, which were certainly 50 well served by considering them together that we may be 
| one of the strongest features of the exhibition. Especially — Pardoned if, for the nonce, we choose to regard them asa 


deserving of praise were “Teasles” and “Willows on the trilogy. Certainly it would be difficult to suggest, at a cost 
Thames, by Margaret D. Kemp Welch, which were Which would leave some change out of a sovereign, a more 
apparently etched direct from nature. Luke Taylor's land- helpful course of study for the novice. Let us look at them: 
scape was notably good, the rendering of the trees being A HANDBOOK OF PLANT-FORM FOR STUDENTS OF DESIGN, 


masterly. Etchings were also shown by A. English, G. W. Art Schools, Teachers and Amateurs. With тоо Plates, 

‘Ogden, Harold Rigby, Nathaniel Sparks, Mary A. Sloane, and comprising nearly 8oo Illustrations. By Ernest E. Clark, 

Helen Mackenzie. Art Master Derby Technical College. London: B. T. 
Taking the applied designs as a whole, the colouring was Batsford, 94, High Holborn. (ss. net.) 

"singularly lacking in harmony and strength, and, as we have Such a book has long been needed, and the appearance of 


i already intimated, those for textiles and wall papers showed this handsome volume at such a moderate price will be hailed 
little invention. When colour did not enter into consideration, ^ with satisfaction by students of design everywhere, especially 
1 the results were better. We noted, for example, a fine Бу amateurs who have to work at home unaided. It is not 
group of designs for Church Cups by A. Simons, who also too large for the ordinary bookshelf, and yet the author 
made а good show with his Biscuit Box and Rose Bowl. сопігіуев to give flowers and plants—all but a few of the 
Many interesting examples of Interlacing Patterns were larger varieties—the size of nature. Тһе salient facts about 
signed by G. A. Reed, J. H. Morton, J. P. Bland, and Andrew | each example are told with lucidity and conciseness, and 
Samuel. Ernest W. Tristram showed a. well-thought-out ^ there are several pages of introductory suggestions which 
design for a Chalice Veil, and the Tapestry Panels by S. C. will be found very helpful to the novice in designing. Nearly 
"Groves and Andrew Samuel were excellent. The wood- all the illustrations are from Mr. Clark's own drawings from 
carving was of uneven merit. In many cases failure resulted nature. 
through attempting too much and not realising the limitations 
of the material. The panel by J. H. Morton, for instance, was 
far too naturalistic, although tbe design would have been 
"suitable for modelling in clay. We must note, though, a very 
good panel by Mr. Payne, illustrating a boar chase, which was 
carried out with much spirit. 

The work of the Architectural School admirably illustrated 
the well-considered course of instruction followed there. 
Large measured drawings of architectural ‘objects in the 
Museum were shown, such as of the early Renaissance 


DECORATIVE BRUSH-WORK AND ELEMENTARY DESIGN. A 
Manual for the Use of Teachers and Students in Elemen- 
tary, Secondary and Technical Schools. By Henry 
Cadness, Second Master of the Municipal School of Art, 
and Lecturer in Textile Design at the Municipal School of 
Technology, Manchester. 2nd Edition. With 42 Plates, 
comprising about 450 examples of design. London: 
B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn. (3s. 6d. net.) 

The elementary stages of practical design could hardly be 


Sanct from the Church of Sta Chiara at Florence, and of explained more satisfactorily than in this handy little manual. 
its reredos, the fine casts of Gothic portals іп the Architectural Тһе arrangement of a кошо о هت توت‎ Ру Means 
"Court, from Amiens and Bordeaux Cathedrals, andthe Flemish Ornament is a triumph of condensation. In some Instances, 
Eu ‘rood screen nom Bois le Duc Cathet “Тһе a single page about halt the size of our own—is made to 
"students in each case had prepared practical drawings which yield what in by-gone days BEN Haye been ید‎ a 
would enable a modern workman to reproduce the subject, material enough to illustrate a sma volume, and with a та 
A complete survey of the Church of АП Hallowes, Lombard the letterpress and designs throughout are distinct even to 
Street, was made by the School. It was considered probable boldness, and аге admirably printed, as, we may remark, by 
that this church would be pulled down, and the opportunity the way, Мг. Batsford's publications invariably аге. 

Was taken of securing an exact record of the work of Sir ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION. А sequel to “Pattern 


Christopher Wren, and of the excellent carvings in wood and Design,” and an introduction to the Study of Design in 
marble with which it is enriched. Working drawings and Relation to Material, Tools and Ways of Workmanship. 
full-sized details were shown of the pulpit, organ front, font, By Lewis F. Day. With_nearly 300 Illustrations of 
ironwork and internal porches. The first year students had Decorative Objects and Ornaments. London: B. T. 
worked out schemes for a village school, a fountain in a Batsford, 94, High Holborn, (8s, 6d. net.) 


public place, a colonnaded street based on the Roman Doric The publication of a new book by Mr. Day is almost an 
Order and other erections. The general level of excellence event in the world of ornament and design, and this is really 
“was remarkable. a new book, although based on his “Pattern Design,” “Тһе 
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_ paper. The latter is necess in case o 
dil cloth oe 


Application of Ornament,” and “ The Planning of Ornament,” 
all of which, we understand, are out of print. It does not 
attempt, however, to cover the ground of “Тре Anatomy of 
Pattern,” and, if that invaluable little manual by the same 
author is still to be had, the student of design should by all 
means include it in his modest library.” The cost, we fancy, 
would be just about the “change” out of our hypothetical 
“sovereign.” | 

To return to the advance sheets before us. We will only 
say, for the present, that, from such a hasty perusal as has been 
possible at the late date of their reception, Mr. Day’s new 
volume seems to us to be eminently worthy of his reputa- 
tion as an authority on Design. The illustrations, which 
naturally are the chief feature of the book, are new, interest- 
ingly contrasted and admirably selected. They temptingly 
suggest the nucleus for such a moderately priced Dictionary 
of Ornament as must be needed in thousands of schools 
andstudios. It would be pleasant to think of the probability of 
such a work being undertaken, with Mr. Batsford as publisher 
and Mr. Day as editor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These columns arc free to ай. Ii is only required that (1) 
questions dealing with different topics be written on separate 
sheets of paper wilh the writers name and address on the back 
of cach, and that (2) stamps accompany all pictures, drawings, 
prints, &c., to be returned. All correspondence should he 
addressed to the EDITOR OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 37 & 38, 
Strand, Loudoun. 

CONTRIBUTIONS ACCEPTED: Submitted by S.F.K., B.B., 
Subscriber (Burslem), and Archer. 

CONTRIBUTIONS UNDER CONSIDERATION: Submitted by 
Burmah, H.T.S., B.G., Cornishman, Walter, H.H.N., Porteus, 
Subscriber (Ryde), Subscriber (Huddersfield). 

UNAVAILABLE : From H.S. (Portland), Subscriber (Highgate), 
M.P.A., Curtis, М.Ј.Е. 


HAMMERED COPPER WORK. 


COPPERSMITH writes : “I shall be glad of instructions for 
beating up from a flat sheet a lamp-shaped vase about 5 inches 
high. My troubles.are, I fear, the usual. ones with a beginner 
—the metal becoming very thin through repeated annealing 
and hammering, the ‘crinkling’ of the edges, and the stake 
forcing up the metal instead of the hammer driving the metal 
over the stake. From whom can I obtain suitable copper 2" 

Answer.—The copper should be 18 W.G. to commence with, 
and lines in circles } in. apart scratched оп it with the compass 
point. Strike exactly on these lines, taking care not to repeat 
the blow on the same place. Anneal frequently, taking out 
the "crinkling? with a mallet. Continue this until the metal 
assumes the form of a cone of the desired size ; then use the 
snarling iron for the bulged part, by the same method. This 
is the most difficult way of making vases. They are usually 


spun on a lathe or cast. The metal may be obtained at . 


Gawthorpe's, 16, Long Acre, London. 


THE PREPARATION OF DESIGNS. 


А.Р. S, Torquay.—(1) Designs intended for wall paper, to 
be of practical value, should be drawn and coloured upon 
paper which in size is the exact “ count" or dimensions of the 
special factory where they are to be offered. Distemper 
powder colours are used, mixed with gum and water. The 
smallest number of colours possible to give a plastic, 
harmonious effect to the design should be used. Detail or 

Wing paper should be used, and it should be stretched 
upon a drawing board before the colours are applied. (2) For 
for oilcloth, the same observance of "count" is 

. Plain paper is used, and, also, squared. or lined 

Í the so-called pin 


ж _ SELF-INSTRUCTION IN ART. 
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student, with an occasional hint from an experienced friend. 
There are fields of art, however, in which there would seem 
to be hardly any limit to what may be accomplished by the 
carnest and industrious self-instructed student of talent. 
Colour is a gift with which but few even of our best known 
professional painters are endowed; it cannot be taught. 
With draughtsmanship it is somewhat different ; anyone who 


can learn to write can learn to draw, АП who can write, ` 


however, are not authors, and all who can draw are nct 
artists. This magazine does not pretend that it can make 
them artists. It can help a good draughtsman, however, to 
become an illustrator, and it can show a promising craftsman 
or a designer with ideas how to carry his abilities to market 
and turn them to profit. 


RUSKIN AS AN ART TEACHER. 


T.C. (Carlisle) is a young art student who wishes “to 
become a painter of both landscape and figure." He asks 
us “if it is wise to follow Ruskin's course, and if any pro- 
minent men have gone through it with good results.” —To this 
we reply that, while it is well to read Ruskin for zesthetic 
pleasure, we regard him as an unsafe guide to the student in 
matters of technique. Our correspondent says that he “ has 
attended evening school of art.” Let him continue to do so, 
devoting his time there chiefly to drawing and painting from 
the living model. This is the more important, as he tells us 
that during the day he is employed as “ a lithographic artist," 
which would necessarily cramp his style of drawing. He 
must emancipate himself from a niggling style (which 
Ruskin's teaching would tend to exaggerate), and learn to see 
Nature broadly, and, in his transcripts of Nature, express 
himself broadly. As to T.C.s inquiry “И any prominent 
men have gone through Ruskin's course with good results,” 
we can only say that, while that great master of English no 
doubt inspired thousands of his readers to study and appre- 
ciate nature and art, we do not think that his teaching—at 
least, uncorrected in practice by personal observation and 
experience—could have made anyone an artist. 


To CORRECT THE EFFECT OF A RED NOSE. 


* Can you tell me if there is anything a poor woman сап 
do to convert the high colour of a red nose?” asks a 
correspondent. We reply that she can do much if she will give 
the subject due consideration in choosing the colour of her 
costume. A wealthy lady in Paris, unpleasantly so distin- 
guished, once went to Worth for a costume or a special occasion. 
After studying her peculiarities, that admirable man arrayed 
her in a black and white striped silk dress made with great 
simplicity, and under her chin he placed a great garnet bow 
and another in her hair. Her friends were gratified at her 
distinguished appearance, and observed with pleasure the 
purity of her complexion. On meeting her afterwards in the 
street with her accustomed beacon light, the artist who tells 
the story discovered that it had paled only in the deeper glow 
of the garnet bows. The genius of the lamented Worth 
succeeded in doing what doctors and hygiene had vainly 
essayed, and for the time had once more put the lady’s nose 
into proper relation with the rest of her face. 


WHEN TO VARNISH. 


A.J. (Huddersfield) asks: “How long must one allow a painting 
to dry before varnishing it ? "—That depends on circumstances. 
For a lightly laid in picture, twenty-four hours is usually 
sufficient ; for a very heavily impasted one, allow not less 
than four days, and, if possible, a week. This is supposing 
that no dryers are used in the painting. All dryers are to be 
avoided, if possible, as the best of them produce an unnatural 
action of the pigments in drying. No raw picture should be 
varnished. А little French retouching varnish will bring 
the dead colour out sufficiently. When the picture is a year 
old it be permanently varnished ; if you can make up 

ur mind to wait two years to give it its dress suit, it will 

all the better for the picture. 


То MEND А PLASTER CAST. 
I5.—You can mend 
edges together with a coal 
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The Editor's Note Book. 


Е the National Art Competition were really | 

| national ав well as во іп name, how much 

more significant the annual exhibition might 

be of our progress in art instruction! This 
reflection must have occurred to many of the 
visitors leaving the display of students' work 
collected in the Indian Annex of the Imperial 
Institute, after viewing that of the Royal College ۶ 
Art, over at Queen’s Gate, or vice versa. It is 
difficult to see what useful purpose is served by 
isolating the work of the department's chief art 
school, and depriving its students of the stimulus of 
competition with their confréres outside the capital. 
The answer will be that the Royal College of Art 
is the training school for teachers, and it would not 
be fair to the ordinary student to invite competition 
with them. But the student at South Kensington 
is not yeta teacher—heis only potentially one: And 
is not the advanced student in the technical schools 
of, say, Birmingham, Liverpool, or Nottingham, 
also an art teacher potentially, fully able to meet 
the South Kensington man on equal terms? If the 
work of the latter is indeed stronger than that of 
his provincial confrére, by all means let it mark a 
distinct standard, but why not then make it possible 
for the advanced students of any school in the 
country to compete for its honours ? 

+ а» 
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WHAT harm would be done, I wonder, if the 
Board of Education were to allow private schools 
to submit work of their pupils for the competition ? 
There is none that can be readily conceived by the 
average mind unaffected by such considerations as 
would be likely to bias conservative officialdom. 
Substantial advantages, on the other hand, might 
be expected to accrue to the College by the 
accession of clever disciples primed henceforth to 
spread the gospel of South Kensington. Principals 
of private schools who did not regard the successes 
of their pupils as the best kind of advertisement 
for themselves might demur at their translation. 
So far as the pupils themselves are concerned, no 
doubt many of them at first would be handicapped 
in their candidature by having had their work 
prepared under masters educated under a system 
which is no longer approved at South Kensing- 
ton ; but in view of the rapidly spreading influence 
of the new teaching, the question of conformity is 
one that would soon adjust itself. It would be 
interesting to get an expression of views on the 
subject from teacher and pupil readers of ARTS 
AND CRAFTS. 

өс 
е 

_ Sow interesting figures may be extracted from 
the statistics of the results of the National Art 
Competition. In the first place, it is noticeable that 

hile the number of works (6,460) entered for 
ion was the largest for the past three years, 


the number of awards (610) was the smallest. The 
largest number of awards (663) was made in 1902, 
when the number of works entered (5,422) was the 
smallest. Last year 5,722 works were entered and 
there were 663 awards. 
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. THis year, 9 gold medals, 52 silver medals, 
163 bronze medals and 363 prizes of books were 
awarded. In the roll of honour, the Birmingham 
School of Art is easily first with 41 awards, made 
up of т gold medal, 5 silver medals, 13 bronze 
medals and 23 book prizes. "The Liverpool! (Mount 
Street) School comes next with 27 awards, including 
r gold medal, 6 silver medals and 9 bronze medals. 
New Cross is third with ro awards, including r gold 
medal, 2 silver medals and 9 bronze medals. The 
Battersea Polytechnic has 18 awards, including т 
silver medal and 9 bronze medals. Nottingham 
has one award less, but it has the unique distinction 
of winning 2 gold medals. 'The remaining gold 
medals go to Plymouth (Technical School), which 
scores I0 awards ; Hanley, the same number ; West 
Ham, 8 awards; Derby, 5 awards. . Other schools 
which scored particularly well are: Manchester 
(Cavendish Street) with 17 awards (3 silver medals) ; 
Worcester and Leeds, each 17 awards; Burslem 
and Camberwell, each 14; Wolverhampton, r3; 
Regent Street Polytechnic, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(Durham College), and Holloway, each 12; Leicester 
(the Newarke School) and West Bromwich, rr each. 
жж 


THE continued decline іп the quality of designs 
for wall-papers submitted for competition moves 
the examiners to “ suggest that there is an oppor- 
tunity for a clever student to distinguish him- 
self in this branch of design.” I venture to 
remark that the opportunity for distinction is not 
restricted to students. Professional designers of 
wall-papers would seem to have about reached the 
limit of their invention, especially in regard to 
such papers as might be bought by a person ۴ 
moderate means. Since the bad old days of the 
"sixties" I do not recall а time when a poorer 
selection was offered, even by some shops of 
artistic pretensions. The evil is aggravated no 
doubt by the selfish trade policy of withdrawing 
from the market each season the wall-papers of the 
season before; so that even if a paper of good 
colour and good design at a moderate price happens 
now and then to be available, it soon disappears from 
the public view. Perhaps some day one of our 
great furnishing houses will have the courage to 
meet the situation by advertising that it will con- 
tinue to stock all its best papers year in and year 
out, without regard to "novelty." А house of 
artistic pretensions ought to live up to the fact that 
a thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 


Тн EDITOR. 
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CASTING IN PLASTER: A DEMONSTRATION BY MR. CANTONI. 


The Final Operation: Removing the Mould from the Cast. 
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А PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION ОР THE PROCESS ВУ MR. ЕМРІСО САМТОМІ, 
Moulder to the Royal College of Art. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(Continued from Page 221.) 


II .一 了 THE PLASTER Cast. 


ps UR last step was to wash the mould 
` O thoroughly with clear water, and we left 

it to drain for a while. Now, before 

proceeding to make the cast," said Mr. 
Cantoni, “we must prepare the surface of the 
mould with a solution of soft soap dissolved in 
boiling water. About a pint and a half to half a 
pound of soap,” he added, as he brushed the 
interior of the mould with the mixture, Which had 
the consistency of thin oil. “We will let the 
plaster soak in as much of it as it will absorb, 
leaving the solution on for about twenty minutes.” 

At the end. of that time, remarking that some 
sediment of the soap remained on the surface, he 
brushed it out very carefully, calling special atten- 
tion to the fact that he used no water for this 
purpose. He then dipped a bristle brush in sweet 
oil, and well lubricated each section of the mould 
so that the cast would not stick to the surface. 

After the mould is prepared with the soap 
solution, and afterwards oiled, it must be soaked in 
water—the longer the better—so as to stop all 
porousness. 

“Now for our armature, to strengthen and 
protect the legs,” he said, and proceeded to bend 
suitable lengths of slender iron rod, as before. 
These he painted with Brunswick black ; other- 
wise the iron would probably rust, and the colour, 
soaking through the plaster, make red blotches. 
He arranged them as indicated in our photograph, 
securing them with a little white plaster, which the 
assistant had been mixing in a small basin and 
handed to him. Mr. Cantoni next set in its place 
the separate mould of the hand, securing it, with 
plaster, to the mould of the upper part of the 
back of the statuette, having first strengthened the 
fingers by means of an armature of stout wire, in 
the same manner as he had strengthened the legs 
with rods. The appearance of the front of the 
mould now was as we see it in the illustration. 

With the aid of an assistant, Mr. Cantoni then 
fitted the four pieces of the mould and tied 
them firmly together with stout cord, under which, 
afterwards, wherever possible, he inserted wedges of 
wood, so аз to make assurance doubly sure; for 
of course the several pieces of the mould must 
fit exactly, and the least relaxing of the cords would 
mean disaster. Sometimes, if there is any apprehen- 
sion in this respect, the joints are fastened together, 
from the outside, with plaster. 


The exterior of the mould was again thoroughly 
saturated with water, until it would absorb no 
more, one assistant dashing it on repeatedly with 
the hand, from a basin, while another mixed 


CASTING IN PLASTER: A DEMONSTRATION. 


Appearance of the Front Mould, now strengthened with an 
armature. 


fresh white plaster, ready for throwing into the 
mould. The time for this has arrived, and we 
come now to the actual operation of casting. 

Mr. Cantoni, first steadying the heavy mass upon 
his knee, turned it over, bottom up, and supporting 


| 
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it upon а stool, proceeded to pour in the plaster, 
rocking the mould at one moment and agitating 
it another, so that every depression and crevice 
of the mould was reached by the liquid. With 
the help of an assistant, he poured the plaster 
in and out, again and again until it began to 
set. 

“ОЕ course this may be done only so long as the 
plaster is liquid,” he remarked. “Аз soon as it 
shows signs of thickening, freshly prepared plaster 


CASTING IN PLASTER: A DEMONSTRATION, 


The parts of the Mould having been tied together, the plaster 
is poured into the hollow and rocked. 


must be used. Usually three or four successive 
supplies of fresh plaster are necessary. An 
experienced moulder will always err оп the 
safe side in this matter and renew the supply 
more often than may be necessary rather than 


not often enough. Тһе filling and emptying of 
the mould is repeated until the cast has reached a 


thickness sufficient for strength ; but it will remain 


more or less hollow, unless an actually solid cast 
is required—which sometimes is the case, as for 


certain small work, and for hands, for example, 
You must know how to make the plaster run into 
the parts of the mould that particularly need 
strengthening. For instance, the arms must be 
solid as well as the legs. The plaster is now 
running into the hollows. Do you hear? . ... 

“í How long will the plaster take to set?" you 
ask. About twenty minutes after throwing in the 
last coat of plaster. You see I have left some of 
the plaster іп the bowl, as a guide. It will tell me 
when it has set inside the mould—although, as a 
matter of fact, the plaster sets quicker inside than 
in the air." 

At the end of the twenty minutes, Mr, Cantoni 
took chisel and mallet and began to chip away the 
white plaster. Presently he removed the armature 
and, proceeding more carefully, he came to the layer 
of tinted plaster. Most of this he easily removed 
with the chisel. Тһе little that remained in the 
undercutting, he picked off with a pointed tool. 
Presently the head and the raised arm of the 
statuette were discovered, and gradually the whole 
of the figure was brought to view. The hole 
made by the supporting iron at the back had to 
be filled in with plaster and some slight abra- 
sions of the surface had to be made good. But 
the cast now was finished, and an excellent cast 
it was. 

Defects in modelling are often’ disclosed in the 
cast which were unnoticed by the sculptor in his 
model in the clay. These he works оп and corrects 
by the application of wet plaster,-with а brush, 
wherever needed, and; when it is dry, he works upon 
it with the steel tool. ‘ But,-of course, this -is none 
of the business of the moulder, who has only to 


‘reproduce the model. 


· “Our-cast,” said Mr. Cantoni, in conclusion, “ has 
een produced from what we-call.a waste mould— 
as we have to destroy the mould іп. getting the 
cast out—as you haveseen. This is sufficient for the 
first purposes of the artist who is anxious to get a 
reproduction of his work before his original in the 
clay dries and cracks. If it is desired to reproduce 
a number of copies of the model, it will be neces- 
sary to make a different kind of mould. ‘A piece 
mould it is called. . Nowadays the gelatine mould 
is much used instead of the piece mould, especially 
for small work. But, as Mr. Kipling says, ‘That’s 
another story. . The whole art of the moulder is 
not to be taught in a single demonstration. 
“What is that? ‘‘ You would like to know how 


to cast from life and how to cast small objects from 


nature, andsomething more about making gelatine 
moulds.’ No doubt, no doubt. Of course you 
would. Well, your editor and I will have to 
talk over the matter with a view to further 
demonstrations.” 


When you get tired, stop working, for your 
weariness will show itself in your work. Change 
your labour, and it will go more briskly. Always 
keep two pictures in hand, and when you tire 
of one go to the other. When weary of both, 
consider your day's work done, and lay your palette 
aside. | | 


Arts and Craíts. 


NOTES AND HINTS. 


N CHOOSING FLOWERS for painting, get the 

| largest of each kind, not only because they 
are the finest, but because they are the easiest 

to paint. One is also likely to make up for 
having small апа poor flowers by putting many in 
a group, which increases the difficulties greatly. 
Large flowers, too, conduce to largeness of effect. 
Тһе amateur will do well to begin his painting with 
the more broken tones and the shadows, trying to 
match them first on his palette, or a separate piece 
of paper, and leaving the more brilliant local tones 
for the last. In the case of flowers much freaked 
or variegated, like tulips, zinnias and some azaleas, 


amateur or student who will paint from the picture 
in the mirror, instead of from nature itself. The 
glass condenses the picture into the shape nearest 
that in which it would figure in a reproduction, and 
concentrates the attention which would otherwise 


be diverted to objects apart from those specially | 


under study. 
ins 

THERE is no better practice in water-colours than 
jotting down the sky as seen from your window at 
sunset. Try to fix the prevailing impression of 
colour as it strikes your eye, by the simplest and 
swiftest means. You will fail at first, and many 
times, but in the end acquire a mastery of your 


CASTING IN PLASTER: A DEMONSTRATION.—DRAINING THE SUPERFLUOUS PLASTER. 


the varied local tones should be laid in and modelled 
as much as possible while wet. Otherwise the 
stripes and markings will appear too harsh. 

аз 
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A DARK or Claude Lorraine mirror should be a 
part of every artist's paraphernalia. It reveals 
superb effects of tone and colour, and is an 
infallible corrector of incompatibilities in the colour 
of your work. Look from your picture to the 
subject as it is reflected in the dark glass, and if 
there are any discordant or inharmonious notes the 
silent monitor will point them out to you. А profit- 


able study of tone can. be од on by any 
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materials that will stand you in good stead, in your 
out-door work, especially. 

Ф 2 

+ 

CONTEMPLATE every picture you look at from 

a critical standpoint first. This will impress 
its general value on you. Then investigate it 
analytically. When you have done this, you will 
know something about it that will be of value to 
you. Mere general survey of it, without definite 
inquiry into its quality and methods, will leave so 
slight an impression of it that you will remember 
little or nothing of what you have seen when once 
it has passed out of your sight. : 
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In the Painting Class. 


SOME VALUABLE HINTS JOTTED DOWN By ONE OF 
THE STUDENTS. 


Т аге some things you сап learn, just 


as you learn grammar—general principles و‎ 
but, after all, you are mostly self-taught, 
and it shall be my effort never to interfere 
with your individuality. Your personality is your 
divine right, and the only thing that will make 
your work of value. 4 
x 
* 

THE relationship between pupil and master is a 
most delicate one. You don't.see with my eyes, 
nor I with yours. Itis not exact imitation of the 
model that is desirable, but a representation of 
the model as it appears in your mind ; otherwise 


photography could do all our work for us. 
ж» 


ж 
I WILL tell you sincerely what I believe; but if 
you disagree with me, do not accept what I think. 
You have a right to your own way. All I ask of 
you is to first make a trial of my suggestions. 
= ж 


E 
EvERYONE who gives his life to art has a bias, 
either for drawing or for colour. The fact that 
you are painting shows that you at least have a 
leaning in the direction of colour. Colour with its 
infinite possibilities is what we shall devote our- 
selves to here. 
p 
WHEN you look at the child who is posing for 
you, think of her as colour. It makes no differ- 
ence to you what kind of a child she may be else- 
where. Get her characteristics in a few lines if 
you will: then forget everything in the colour. 
For instance, do not think of an eyelid as an eye- 
lid, but as one tone next to another. The delight 
of working in that way is inexpressible. 
ж % 


* 
А SIMPLE palette is best for beginners. The 
simplest means usually bring about the best results. 
ж ж 


a 
SoME of you paint too much in flat tones, like 
the Japanese. You should always give a feeling 


of roundness. Remember the other side. 
* X 


3 
Сет in the habit, if possible, of using large 
brushes, and following around the form. After- 
ward you can use smaller brushes for shaping and 
finishing. 
m 
THERE arejcertain conventional things in prac- 
For instance, in the 
flesh of an old man it is permissible to use crimson 
lake and vermilion, while in painting a child's 
head you would substitute rose madder. 


жа 


Ë т 
IF you сап get what you want by using trans- 
Parent colour in the shadow, do so. If not, add 
white, but paint as thinly as possible. Load only 
in the light. Keep everything subordinate to that, 


_ апа you will acquire a | ing technique. 


_ and to indicate especially its delightful possibilities ; 


gio 


Use butlittle medium. Oil makes colour yellow. 
LI 
ж 

SCRUB іп your background as quickly as possible 
with a large brush. When you begin to paint, 
mix the colour purely, and lay it on even:if some- 
what crude. It is better than over-mixing ina 
desire to be accurate. 

я я 
% 

ART means interpretation rather than representa- 
tion of the actual. To exaggerate judiciously 
shows that you see with an artist’s eye. 

LE 

Always stand at your work, if physically able; 
for then you can walk back and forth, and see 
clearly what you are doing. 

' LEE. 
: 

“ WHAT course would you advise one to pursue 
who would become a student of art, but lives in a 
remote country town, and has none of the oppor- 
tunities of instruction open to a resident of a large 
city ?” asked a young lady. 

“ Let all such students keep up their courage,” 
replied the master. “They never know what a day 
may have in store for them. My advice is: keep 
as much in touch with the art world as is possible. 
Watch the magazines and follow the work of the 
strongest artists. Try to-procure the illustrated 
catalogues of exhibitions, and subscribe to an art 
magazine devoted to the interests of students. 
Look forward to a possible future. Read the lives 
of the great artists, and you will see that most of 
them had a thorny road to travel. Such reading 
will stimulate you. Remember that it does not 
follow that you will never be heard of because you 
are not turning out good, work at twenty-five or 
thirty. Look at all the men who are never heard 
of until they pass their fiftieth year." 


DRAWING IN CHARCOAL. 


HERE could be no better practice for the 
student who would become familiar with 
the technique of charcoal drawing than, 
first, to copy such an example as that of 

the head by Mr. Léon Olivié given herewith—but 
enlarging it to double the size shown—and after- 
ward to make a drawing from life, following an 
approximate effect of light and shade, applying to 
his own interpretation of his subject the knowledge 
thus gained of the preliminary study. Few 
mediums of artistic expression are more worthy of 
the consideration óf the student than that of char- 
coal; itis so easily manipulated and admits of such 
agreeable variety in texture and values. In France 
it is so greatly appreciated that there are artists 


there who have become known as “ fusainists," in the ~~ 


same sense that those confining their practice to 
water-colours are termed “ aquarellists.” But it is 
not only specialists who employ charcoal with 
striking success, for painters of reputation return to 
its use with an enthusiasm that ripe knowledge of 
its possibilities can only tend to strengthen. We 
hope to give frequently examples of this medium, 
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for landscape work. Мыс 
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The Trainine of an Illustrator. 


(Continued from page 222.) 


VII. ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIOR DECORATION. 


T is first of all necessary for the novice to 
| train his hand in simple hatching and cross- 
hatching. When thoroughly proficient he 
should be able to shade evenly a given 
surface almost without looking at the paper. The 
pen must be used firmly and smoothly, with an 
even pressure. The examples of shadings illus- 


Pen Drawing for Reproduction: Studies of Textures. 


trated herewith should be followed slowly and 
carefully; speed comes with proficiency. А know- 
ledge of textures can be obtained at the same 
time. A ruler should rarely be used ; it is better, 
indeed, to do without it altogether, as it produces 
| a hard and mechanical effect unless used with 
| skill and discretion. Of the textures illustrated, 
4 No. 3 can be employed in drawing tapestries, 
; needlework fabrics, and the like; No. 4 shows the 
effect which can be obtained for old oak panelling. 
Pen and ink is pre-eminently the technique for 
ruinous "bits," or antique interiors with old oak 
4 panelling, such as is illustrated herewith. Fig. 8 
5 shows а representative treatment for rough ashlar 
у or rubble walls. А comparison of Figs. 2 and 7 
indicates the difference in transparency of various 
textures. A passage of the left-hand top corner of 
Fig. 6, although darker in tone, is far more luminous 
than the same corner of Fig. 7. This shading is 
usually employed for dark corners, or to obtain the 


above are merely a few of the textures which can 
be used; others will be indicated later on. 

The treatment for a single object differs mate- 
rially from that for interiors or exteriors; in the 
former case, the artist, not having to consider the 
surroundings, is able to concentrate his attention 
on the matter in hand, making the best picture 
possible. The chair illustrated—a fine example 
of Italian 17th century work—shows how to throw 
` оша piece of furniture by an alternate shading of 


shimmering effect of partially reflected light. The 


consists not 50 mi 


background and object. This treatment, however, 
would not do for interior work, where the draughts- 
man has to consider, above all, the questions of 
depth and lighting. Indiscriminate shading over 
the whole of a picture will destroy all effect of 
distance, and make the result flat and uninterest- 
ing. In pen and ink drawing our technique 
is necessarily limited, complete tonality being 
impossible. То illustrate this, let us suppose that 
we have to depict a room with a large window 
and a fire burning in the grate. In the scale of 
lighting, the window is easily the highest note, the 
gleams from the firelight being several tones lower. 
Below these again come the reflections from the 
window, -from the fire, light-coloured articles 
affected by the light, others in partial or complete 
shadow, dark pieces in the light and the 
shadow, possibly barely discernible ; until at length 
we arrive at the principal dark, possibly a solid 
black. To discriminate properly between all these, 
preserving the exact relative value of the various 
tones, would be impossible in pen and ink work ; 
between the dead black of the ink and the white 
of the paper, the gamut is not comprehensive 
enough. It is for this reason that any attempt to 
copy in line from a photograph, with its subtle 
modulations of tone, is usually a failure. The 
photograph is an effect of masses; the drawing 
must be made in lines, and therein lies all the differ- 
ence. Detail can be faintly indicated in tone which, 
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Я 
attempted in line, would cast the whole of the part 
into shadow. It does not matter НЕДЕ you M 

a length of moulding—a room cornice, tor examp | 

ee ын lines across it or by carefully filling š 

in along its whole length a mass of carving or 

dentilling, the reduction in tone 1s still the same. 

It is, therefore, necessary to E Mus m 

ns of expression; in fact, grea 
our mea de in what we put пру 
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we leave out in our work. The value of the white 
paper in juxtaposition to a passage of dark shading 
is often enormous. In the composition of a picture, 
and before any shading is attempted, the student 
should have a clear idea as to how the finished 
drawing will look. He should decide where detail 
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should be put in and where left out. А small 
portion carefully and accurately drawn gives a 
better effect than the whole scrambled in, In the 
former case the eye takes the remainder on trust, 
as it were; in the latter, the effect is unreal and 
bad. These interesting bits here and there help 
a drawing amazingly. 

In shading, the principal dark should be put in 
first ; it can be strengthened afterwards if neces- 
sary. From it the drawing can be graduated down 
to the white of the paper. The shading should be 
made to follow, if possible, some roughly defined 
pattern, I do not mean that it should assume a 
recognised decorative form, but that a focal point 
should exist, towards which the attention is directed 
by the subordination of the remainder of the 
shading.  Indiscriminate hatching is certain to 
produce a “spotty” and bad effect. Ав an illus- 
tration of this, take a pencil and shade over the 
easy chair on the left of the picture here illustrated, 


` and observe the result. А good plan is to take a 


sheet of rough paper and rub in the general tone 
scheme with a soft pencil. The student can readily 
see, after a while, whether the effect aimed at is a 
happy one or not, and if not it can readily be 
altered until it is right. This rough note can then 
be kept before the draughtsman as a guide. 

Always aim at covering the largest possible area 
with one series of lines in hatching ; the shading 
of every surface and article separately will destroy 
all sense of relation and distance. Objects in the 
immediate foreground may be so treated, but from 
the middle distance to the background they should 
merge more and more into the tone of their sur- 
roundings. Lighting must be studied before detail ; 
where the former is high in tone, the latter should 
be merely indicated, or omitted altogether. Variety 
both in texture and in tone should be aimed at as 
much as possible ; with few exceptions, broad lines 
should only occur in the foreground. Dead blacks 
may be inserted sparingly; their use sometimes 
tends to give snap to a drawing and make it 


look interesting. 


Let me add а. few words as to materials. 
The pens of Gillott’s make, in varying degrees, 
I find are best for line work. А quill may some- 
times be used with advantage, but for process 
work too soft a pen should be avoided, as every 
line should be of even texture—that is, not 
black in places and pale in others—unless the 
drawing is to be reproduced either by the half-tone 
or the swelled gelatine process, or else rouletted 
up by the engraver. Never use a crowquill or 
mapping pen; the power of expression by such 
means is always enfeebled. Do not finish the 
whole of one drawing with a single реп; variety 
in line as well as in texture should be aimed at, 
requiring that pens of different degrees of coarse- 
ness be used at intervals. Nibs are rather like 
razors—they tend to get “tired” if. used for too 
long a time without a change, and the lines made 
then lose their crispness. 

There is not much to chose between the various 
Indian or Chinese inks at present on the market. 
Personally, I have found Stephens! ebony stain 
more satisfactory than any of them, and the cost 
is only one shilling a pint: In using it, however, 
itis well to let the first series of lines dry before 
cross-hatching, otherwise it is likely to rag and 
work up. 

For work of an ordinary character, glazed paste- 
boards are as good or better than most of the 
so-called process-boards ; they can be purchased 
at a stationers. For a drawing of a permanent 
character, bristol-board should be substituted, as, 
besides being better to work upon, it does not 
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turn yellow when exposed to the light. When 
Indian ink is used, however, the hard glaze on these 
boards is apt to give a transparent effect, and, 
therefore, a false value to the lines from the process 
point of view. I have found the paper in the 
“Bushey” sketch books excellent for pen and ink 
work, and it is very inexpensive. 
HERBERT CESCINSKY. 


IN using lined or grained process papers for 
drawing for reproduction, the drawing, as a rule, 
should be made the size it is to be published. At 
most, only a slight photographic reduction should 
be attempted ; otherwise the result will be blurred 
and muddy. The “process papers” all reproduce 
the ground darker than it is in the original. 
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HOW STUDENTS SHOULD 
SKETCH. 


NE ought to be able in a few minutes with a 
O few lines and shadows to grasp the essen- 
tial characteristics of any object before 
him—to express ina simple and decided 

way the effect and sum of the whole. This is 
sketching. But one too often notices among sketch 
class-students those who, instead of trying to seize 
the broad features of the whole pose, will 
commence by studiously outlining, shading, and 
elaborating the head, paying careful attention to 
the gradations and bloom, for example, of a girl’s 
cheek—very attractive details, no doubt, but nowise 
concerning us in our present effort—thus failing in 
the given time to grasp a well-proportioned im- 
pression of the whole, which it should be the object 


of the sketch to convey. This is not sketching. | 


This is working in a method which may be 
applicable at its proper stage to a drawing from 
the cast or a study from life. But in sketching the 
limited time does not admit of all this studious 
elaboration of detail; all we have time for is a 
hasty expression of the principal facts before us in 
the model. Thus in making a sketch, the student’s 
ability to pick out quickly and decisively those 
proportions and relations of outline and shadow 
that go to make up the effect of the whole is 
brought into play—a quality very necessary to every 
artist who aims at representing the active life 
around him, where quickness and accuracy of 
observation are essential to success. ‘Therefore 


reserve these efforts at finish and elaboration for’ ` 


your studies from the cast or from life. 

Begin by " blocking in” the whole figure, indi- 
cating the place and shape of the most marked 
shadows. Then go over this, correcting your 
outline and seizing hold at once of the leading 
lines and prominent characteristics of form and 
posture. Next proceed to put in boldly the masses 
of shadow and darks, gradually working up from 
the most strongly marked to those of lesser 
importance. In sketching the face note its size 
and shape as compared with the rest of the head, 
and in putting in the features look for those marked 
points which give individuality ; notice the angle 
between eyes and mouth and be careful about 
shaping the shadows under eyes, nose and lips. 
Notice the slants or directions of the various lines. 
In drawing feet, note the prospective slant of the 
plane upon which the figure stands, placing the 
foot accordingly, so that firmness and stability be 
suggested. Aim at simplicity; try and suggest 
what you see with as few lines as possible. 

A word as to material and medium. It is all 
very well for advanced students to sketch in pen- 
and-ink or water-colour, but those who have not 
yet gained a certain mastery over form, as well as 
over the technical difficulties of these two processes, 
would do better by keeping to the lead-pencil ; 
otherwise the difficulties of working in these 
mediums and the fact that they cannot be readily 
erased may serve rather to hinder than to help. 
Beginners who do so may gain a little proficiency 
in the pen-line or the wash, but it will be at the 


expense of accuracy of drawing and truthful 
rendering. It is a good plan to practise in these 
two mediums from your pencil sketches when at 
home ; the free use of the lead-pencil itself is an 
excellent preparation for both. 


‚Опе sometimes meets students who seem to look” 


upon sketching as a trivial recreation and beneath 
the dignity of a well-fledged art student. They 
are mistaken. It certainly can become trivial and 
useless if not undertaken seriously and pursued in 
the right way. But all who have learned what 
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PEN DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 
(See page 276.) 
Old Italian Chair, drawn by HERBERT CESCINSKY. 


proper sketching means know that it is but the 
rapid exercise of our powers of drawing stimulating 
by its activity such ability as we possess. 

It is good practice occasionally to limit the time 
for making a sketch to five or ten minutes ; selecting 
only those essential features that contribute to 
a general first impression of the whole. Such 
sketches often possess a good deal of charm and 
character by their simplicity and directness ; 
certainly much more than an elaborated study of 
any detached portion would be likely to afford. 

L. LESTER. 
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STUDIES OF 
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BY 

G. MAY SHEPHERD. 
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Craft Work in the Geneva 
Schools. 


ENEVA has long been noted for its culture 
and learning. As far back as the sixteenth 
century it had a reputation in Europe for 
its earnestness in public instruction in all 

branches of moral culture. This reputation is in 
nowise lacking at the present day, for the modern 
Republic gives out of a budget of 8,000,000 francs, 
2,350,000 francs for public instruction, no other 
State in Europe being so generous in educational 
matters. This generosity is extended to all 
comers, too, foreigners as well as Swiss; all may 
benefit alike by the facilities offered. In conse- 
quence, one finds students from all countries 
receiving a course of instruction which would be 
difficult to get in any other place. . And what is 
the result of having such splendid opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge and skill? A Happy and 
prosperous nation. I believe the prosperity of 
Swiss commerce is mainly due to the facilities 
offered by the Republic to her citizens ; her high- 
class workmanship in the crafts comes through the 
sound training obtainable in her schools of art, 
which, at the same time, creates an appreciative 
public. Thus, bare utility in buildings and streets 
is not sufficient for the cultured Genevois ; it must 
be united with beauty to be satisfying. 

“Why do we not get more of this spirit of art 
into our own English towns? If people could be 
made to realise what a vast amount of pleasure 
and happiness it would bring into their lives, our 
surroundings might be completely changed ; many 
places, now dreary and commonplace, could be 
made into a ‘joy for ever, often, too, at a very 
small cost." 

There is a grim earnestness about the way a 
Swiss craftsman is trained. He must have passed 
through the primary and professional schools 
before entering the School of Industrial Arts, and 
must be over sixteen years of age. He has thus 
had a good general education, and has had 
some training in elementary drawing, architecture, 
and manual occupations ; but when he has selected 
a craft to work in, he must study several subjects 
which bear upon it from an artistic point of view. 
For instance, if a student wishes to become an 
enameller, which is a prominent craft in Geneva, 
he takes a five years’ course of instruction, which 
includes, besides enamelling, drawing of architec- 
ture and ornament, historic ornament, flower paint- 
ing, and drawing from life. Тһе mornings are 
devoted to these latter subjects, and the afternoons 
to purely craft work. In order to get in all these 
classes, he has to begin work at six o'clock in the 
morning and go on until six o'clock in the evening, 
Saturdays included, with half-an-hour off for break- 

fast, and two hours for lunch. These hours show 
that there is to be no playing with the subject. 
It is for none but earnest and enthusiastic students 
who are entirely devoted to their work. Each of 
these subjects is taught by a highly qualified pro- 
fessor, so that the training is very complete. One 
can well imagine that at the end of the course the 


student is something more than an enameller ; he is 
an artist as well, and he has no difficulty whatever 
in finding employment, often as manager or fore- 
man ; or, he may commence business for himself 
the training being looked upon by employers as 
infinitely better than apprenticeship in a workshop. 
Other craftsmen have to go through similar courses : 
a stone or wood carver or a metalworker having 


oto take up modelling in clay and wax, first from 
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ornament, then from. plants, and afterwards from 
the life. 

In all branches of art craftsmanship the Swiss 
can hold his own with the art craftsman of any 
country. Many of the students exhibit at the Paris 
Salon and other Continental exhibitions, and often 
do important decorative work in the city, under 
the direction of tlie professors. "The whole of the 
decoration of the new post-office, I believe, has been 
carried out by pupils of this school. 

I would recommend a visit to this centre of 
applied art to all who can make it. They would 
receive a cordial welcome at the hands of the 
authorities; they would be delighted with their 
experience, and probably surprised at the quality 
of the work seen, for much of it is carried far 
beyond anything we do in this country. 

T. C. BUTTERFIELD, A.R.C.A. (Lond. 
Head Master of the Keighley School of Art. 


AN ARTIST writes : “After various experiments I 
have found a small and inexpensive 'kit? that can 
always be carried in the pocket without con- 
spicuous bulginess ог inconvenient bulk. Тһе 
water-colour box is the Winsor & Newton locket- 
box, which contains, as sold, six colours—light red, 
yellow ochre, Prussian blue, crimson lake, gamboge 
and Vandyck brown. In my own box I have 
replaced these by light red, vermilion, crimson 
lake, cobalt, gamboge, Chinese white and ivory 
black, dividing one compartment between two 
reds. Тһе water-bottle is a medicine bottle with 
a screw top, in which a slice from a rubber cork is 
inserted to make it water-tight. The brush is а 
good red sable taken from its stick and set upon 
one end of a reversible rubber penholder. With 
sketch-book and pencil, the outfit is complete. In 
use, the box rests upon the_left thumb, and the 
bottle and sketch-book, or pad, can be held also 
in the left hand, leaving the right to wield the 
brush. Of .course the outfit is not meant for 
elaborate work, but it serves to make colour 
memoranda on a small scale. The box is only two 
inches long, an inch wide, and half an inch thick.” 


HAMERTON says : “ Of all water-colour sketches, 
I do not know a more useful class than little blots 
of colour about the size of a visiting card... . 
Such studies ought never to take a long time. Itis 
enough if they occupy from ten minutes to half an 
hour ; but they should be executed with the most 
conscientious care, not at all for detail, but simply 
for relations of colour. . . . Ап extensive collection 
ot such studies would give a landscape painter the 
diapason by. which he might keep his larger works 
in tune.” 


ROSE HIPS. 
STUDIES IN WATER COLOURS BY CLARA GOODYEAR. 
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Object Drawing for Craftsmen. 


By EDWARD RENARD, A.R.C.A. (Lond.). 


(Continued from page 254.) 


II.—CoNES AND CYLINDERS, AND How 
TO SEE THEM. 

ERE (Fig. 9) is a cone poised on its apex, 
| | its axis vertical: as а simple illustration 
proportionately it is contained іп a square, 
call ita foot. АА is the axis, the point P 
proportionately three inches from the top or one- 
fourth down the axis. This should be your first 
measurement. The next thing is to fix your dia- 
meter at right-angles to the axis and equidistant on 
each side. (A mnemonic here is the letter T, which 
will serve to remind you that the diameter must in 

all cases be made at right-angles to the axis.) 
Fourthly, the ellipse which the circle in per- 
spective becomes should be considered, and 
practice is very necessary to attain freedom in its 
drawing. To obtain balance, draw opposite curves 
through the points, not to them, the pencil, in plan, 
as nearly as possible perpendicular to the line (ее 
Fig. то). 1—2, 3—4, 5—6, 7—8. Note that from 
pole to pole is a changing, living curve : immediately 
on reaching a pole the line changes alternately from 
"flatish" to roundish, from roundish to flatish ; 
a true geometric ellipse, which might, by folding 
on the lines 1—2, 3—4, bring all four parts into 
coincidence. This, theoretically, may be questioned, 
but in practice will be found very accurate indeed. 
As one diameter (the minor axis) of the ellipse 
is included on the axis of the solid, it is found more 
convenient to refer to the major axes of ellipses as 

diameters throughout the article. 

After the ellipse is drawn the contour may be 
added. It consists of two lines drawn from the 
apex tangentially to the curve of the ellipse. A 


common error is to draw to the extremities of the’ 


diameter. You have now the cone complete, and 
on this simple model may be built a system for the 
drawing of all conical and cylindrical objects, 
which is here denoted as the Axial System (Fig. тт) 
in this order : 

r. Axes. 

2. Proportions. 

3. Diameters. 

4. Ellipses. 

5. Contours. 

Condensed for remembrance to Ње letters 
AP DEC (which looks like Volapuk, but isn’t) and 
you have your system at your fingers’ ends 
(Fig. 12). 

A glass cylinder (or a clear plain tumbler in- 
verted), which can be seen through, would be the 
best to demonstrate the method here considered. 
In:Fig. 13 two proportions are marked off on the 
axis, the lower one deeper than the upper. 

A circle facing us is seen ав a circle ; on edge as 


a straight line ; іп all other positions as an ellipse. 
In Fig. 13, the upper ellipse has a shorter propor- 
tion on the axis, because it more nearly approaches 
to a position when the circle would be seen on 
edge—deeper below, because it more nearly ap- 
proaches the circular view. Similarly, if viewed 
when vertical, circles grow wider left or right, and 
if we had roo they would get wider as each was 
removed farther from the central one viewed on 
edge (sec Fig. 14). With this additional informa- 
tion it should not be difficult to complete the 
cylinder. To gain proof of accuracy here, the 
student may cut his drawing in half, and, 
holding one half of it between the eye and the 
object, the edge of the paper coinciding with the 


. centre of the cylinder, and seeing that the half 


drawing pairs exactly with the half cylinder at 
proper focus, a valuable point in visual training is 
attained. 

It is also one ofthe most convincing experiments, 
and may be applied to any position (see Figs. 15 
and r6). In dealing with positions other than 
vertical, the student will do well to ask himself the 
question in relation to the axis, “ What o'clock is 
it?" “This will give him a very approximate idea 
of the angle of the axes in all possible directions if 
faithfully carried out. Holding the pencil before 
the eye, imagine it as the hand of a clock passing 
round to the moment when the axis occurs ; fix the 
axis and follow AP D E C (Fig. ті). А thousand 
familiar forms may be drawn on this plan with very 
slight additions and variations of contour. In 
Fig. 17 three different contours are indicated ona 
cylindrical base to show effects of change of 
contour. One hint more may be added, namely, 
that the sections of contour are tangents to the 
ellipses. EDWARD RENARD, А.К.С.А. (Lond.). 


(To be concluded.) 


. ALTHOUGH fruits are often more brilliantly 
coloured than flowers, and their shining rinds are 
more difficult to reproduce than the mat texture 
of petals, they are nevertheless easier for the 
beginner because of their solidity, which makes 
the modelling much simpler, and their roundness, 
which permits of every touch being run into the 
preceding one. There is no such trouble as is 
given by the varied and capricious curves of 
flower petals, their difficult foreshortenings, multiple 
reflections, lights, shadows, forms and tones more 
or less obscurely evident through their substance. 
Fruits are real solids, and most of them opaque. 
It is in their favour, too, that they last much longer 
than do flowers. - 
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The Technical Processes (ه‎ 8۵ 


V.—LIMOGES OR PAINTED ENAMELLINGS. 


IMOGES, or painted enamels, are made in the 

| simplest and most direct manner, as com- 
pared with any other process, in so far as 

the enamelling is begun without such 
elaborate preparation of the metal asin the case of 
champlevé, cloisonné, bassetaille, or plique à jour— 
unless it be done upon such shapes as vases,.or 
bowls, ог candlesticks. Most of the specimens of 
this work are laid upon sheets of metal, slightly 
raised in the middle so as to form a low arch, and 
as the metal employed is very thin—varying from 
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No. 5 to No. то metal gauge, according to the size 
of the piece—it is raised by rubbing with a 
burnisher, instead of hammering, as would be the 
case if the metal were thicker. The procedure is 
as follows :一 

A piece of copper is cut to the size required, and 
made perfectly regular by filing. Then the sheet 
of copper is held firmly at an angle of 45°, so that 
one edge rests upon a surface plate of steel, and a 
burnisher is pressed firmly along a line on the back 
of and within the copper, such as would indicate a 
section of the plate when domed. This is repeated 
on the corresponding parts of the copper, and the 


. copper part of the burnisher is rubbed across the 


O дна Glass Slab.& m llar: tor 
grinding while 
enamel. 
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middle of the plate in every direction equally, 
which will cause the copper to yield to the form of 
a concave, shallow saucer. As this is being done 
it will be noticed that the metal becomes hard 
and springy, caused by the continual pressure in 
rubbing. This can be overcome by annealing each 
time it hardens. 

There are several reasons for making the plate 
bombé ; the first. is that it prevents—in a great 
measure—the sheet of metal warping and buckling 
out of shape. Italso allows the back of the plate 
to be enamelled—which in this case is a sine 


quá non—artd fired without the enamel being dis- 
turbed by contact with the planche on which it is 
‘conducted to and from the furnace, and on which 
it is supported during fusion. There are many 
other reasons, but these are the principal ones. 
After the metal is cleaned, as previously de- 
scribed, and the enamels ground and washed, the 
back of the plate is covered evenly with enamel, 
well up to the edge, either with a palette knife or 
spatula, made of steel, ivory, or aluminium., It is 
best tọ lay it on with plenty of water, starting at 
the centre and working out towards the edge, 
from which, as it gradually approaches, the water 
must be dried off with blotting paper or clean 
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white linen. When this coat is smoothly laid and 
it has been dried, the plaque is turned to the right 
side up, and enamelled all over in the same way, 
then dried and the water evaporated by heat be- 
fore it is placed т’ the furnace. This part of the 
operation is naturally one involving considerable 
anxiety, as the plate must not be jarred or shaken 
in the smallest degree, or it may cause the enamel 
to drop off from the back and the sloping edges of 
the front. Before it is put into the furnace the latter 
should be heated to a bright red; and when the 
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plate has been in a few minutes the “ 
door is opened and the enamel ех- 


ground very much finer than any other enamel ; 
and for this purpose a special appliance is used, 
consisting of a muller and ground glass slab. The 
white is first of all pulverised in a mortar, and then 
placed upon the slab and rubbed down with the 
muller with water. The design is now covered 
with white, and if a modulated or shaded design 
is chosen, then the white is painted thickly for the 
high lights and thinly for half tones, and the 
deepest darks are left. It will be necessary to fire 
each time a fresh layer of white is put on. 

This is by far the most difficult of all the pro- 
cesses of pure enamelling. When it has been 
practised for some time and a successful piece of 
grisaille has been realised, the colours are laid 
upon it, There are one or two points about which 
I have generally found students experience some 
difficulty. The enamels which are laid over the 
white sometimes crack and peel off. Sometimes the 
white comes up through the enamel, making a 
spotty effect. At other times the white cracks and 
shows dark lines through the enamel. The causes 
are generally due to the wrong enamel being used. 
It requires an experience of years to become 
thoroughly acquainted with ena- 
mels which chemically combine 
and agree. 

The brilliant colour which is 
seen in this work is obtained by the 
use of paillons of gold and silver, 


! 
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amined. It will at first appear very 
rough and granulated, afterwards 
full of minute holes, which shortly 
close up ; and if a successful piece, 


STRAIGHTENING EDGE 
OF COPPER ON STEEL 
SURFACE PLATE WITH 


it will become smooth and shining 
equally in every part. If, however, 
parts of the copper are showing, or 
if any little spots are not covered, 
these must be cleaned in sulphuric 
acid and water and filled up again, 
and the whole piece re-fired until it 
is successful. If, on the contrary, 
the enamel is of an even surface, س‎ 
then the pattern or design can be LN 


put upon it. It is usual to make 
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The method of procedure is as 
follows :一 

The design is traced upon tracing paper, and the 
plaque is covered with a fine coat of white enamel. 
Then the tracing paper is laid upon the plaque 
and the design is gone over with a point, so that 
it presses at the places of contact upon this white 
powder, which adheres to the paper, and this is 
then removed, displaying a clear, dark line. The 
white covering the ground is now cleaned off with 
a stick or brush, and the remaining white, which 
forms the design, is fired. The white enamel is 
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They are applied to the enamel and shaded with 
iridium, then covered with transparent enamels. 
The use of paillons is one of the chief discoveries 
in the process of painted enamels, by which some 
of the most charming results are achieved. When 
all the colour has been well laid and fired, the 
remaining touches of gold are painted upon the 
enamel, only pure powder being employed, and 
these are fired at a much lower temperature than 
the enamels. ALEXANDER FISHER. 


The Art of Bookbinding. 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ONE 
OF THE FAVOURITE HOBBIES OF THE DAY. 


(Continued from page 192.) 


V.—GILDING. 


HE next style of “ finishing ” to be described 

is known generally as gilding. A book of 

“gold leaf,” a “ gold knife” and a “gold 
cushion ” will be required (Fig. 37). 

Books covered in levant and hardgrain morocco 

are always polished down before gilding, but 

undressed morocco, niger and calf do not need 


= 
Fig. 37. 一 Cold Cushion and Knife. 


polishing. The polishing iron is heated and 
cleaned on leather, or on emery cloth if leather is 
not sufficient. If used too hot, it will make grease 
marks on the surface of the leather. It must be 
kept moving over the book all the while, and a 
circular movement is the best. Should the grain 
of the leather be too rough for the iron to make 
any impression on it, the book-cover must be 
crushed in the standing-press. One board at a 
time is putin with a pressing-plate on either side, 
and the under plate covered with paper to keep 
the endpaper from becoming shiny; the rest of 
the book should be supported, for if allowed to 
hang, the strain on the joint is too great. 

The design is traced on the book in the same 
way as described for blind-tooling and the leather 
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_ Fig. 38.—Varieties of Dotting. 


x washed with a very little lemon juice in water. 
_ The front cover is called the “obverse” and the 


_ back cover the “reverse.” Always work the 


preferable. The white of one egg and a teaspoon- 

ful of vinegar are well beaten up together, left to 

stand a day, and then strained. This is applied to 

the lines with a brush, a very little at a time. If 

the glaire is quite new, it will be necessary to paint 

it on about three times, but otherwise once or 

twice will be sufficient. Always let the one coat 

dry before the next is applied, and never glaire 

more than can be conveniently gilded in one day. 
While the glaire is drying the gold must be 

placed ready. Тһе blade of the gold knife must 

not be touched with the fingers or allowed to get 

greasy in any way. “he gold book is opened and 

tapped gently with the gold knife just by the first 

sheet of gold. Тһе draught caused by this raises 

one side of the gold 

sheet slightly, when 

the knife is slipped 

under and the gold 

picked up and de- 

posited on the cush- 

ion. Blowing gently 

in the centre of the. 

leaf will make it lie 


Ban 


When the glaire is 
quite dry, the book 
is slightly greased 
and the gold applied. 
Vaseline is generally 
used for the purpose. 
Rub a little on the 
hand till it is nearly 
gone, then rub a pad 
of cotton wool on 
what is left. Rub the 
book lightly with the 
cotton wool (grease 
pad). If the design 
is very solid and all 
over the book, the 
gold can be placed j š 
all over as well, but if the design is only heavy in 
parts, the gold can be cut more or less to fit. It can 
be lifted quite easily by pressing the tip of the fore- 
finger on one corner, lifting it, and slipping the knife 


Fig. 39.—Decoration for the inside 
of a Cover. 


underneath. Lay it on the book flat and press it | 


down with a clean piece of cotton wool. If it should 
crack in places another leaf must be placed on top 
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BOOKBINDING : SHAMROCK DESIGN. By Е. DE RHEIMS. 


The cover should be bright emerald green. А “solid” heart should be used for the 
Shamrock. This гіс ill give a brilliant effect. 


It can now be worked. Each tool is heated, 
cooled, polished оп the piece of leather, апа 
pressed down firmly. Any water left on the face 
of the tool will discolour and spoil the gold. The 
tool must be pressed down in the right place 
"decidedly, and not waved about above the 
impression for some time first, as that dries up the 


Fig. 40.—Book prepared for leather joints. 


glaire and prevents the gold from sticking. If the 
tool slips about when it is being stamped and the 
gold seems to give, it is most probably because the 
glaire is wet. If, on the other hand, when the tool 
is removed the gold looks dull and shrivelled, the 
tool has been stamped too hot. қ 
When all the design has been tooled, the surplus 
gold is rubbed off with a piece of cotton wool. 
Save this іп а box, and if there is gold in the 
a wadding, keep that too, as it can be sold. If the 
3 wool is not sufficient to clean off all the gold, а 
piece of native: rubber can be used. Should the 
5 book look greasy, it must be washed with benzine, 
№ and if the gold sticks along the edges of the tool- 
| impressions, it can Бе removed Бу а piece of wad- 
ding on the end of the glaire-brush, slightly damped 
with benzine. : 

When finished, the gold should look bright and 

- solid. There will probably be places where it has 
not stuck, in which case it must be glaired and 
gilded again. 'The book should not be fingered 
any more than is necessary, as contact discolours 
the gold. ; : 

‘Very good effects can be gained by varieties of 
dotted backgrounds. Graduated small dots are 
about the most effective, when well graduated. 
Except for a large book, small dots are almost 
invariably to be preferred to large ones. , Pin dots, 

closely and: evenly worked, also look very fine. 

Sometimes a design carried out entirely in outline 

as = and dots is a success, 
but unless it is very 
well worked it is apt 
to look scrappy. An- 
other way is to dot 
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und in groups of three rather far apart, | 
шал бог а large than а small 


= prevent damp or dust injuring it. 
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before glairing. If close together, the surface can 
be glaired ñrst and the dots worked in freehand 
through the gold. : 

The inside of the book can have plain lines 
round the endpaper, or slight decoration in the 
corners (Ғір: 30). 

Another very good way of rendering the insides 
effective is to make up the endpapers without 
coloured ones, and to put a leather joint on instead. 
This process would follow covering. А strip of 
leather is pared very thin. The inner corners of 
the book are cut off at an angle with a set square, 
nearly to the top (Fig. до). Тһе strip is cut toa 
corresponding shape with a straight piece to fit 
down the joint and about a quarter of an inch 
on the first white endpaper. This must be left | 
open while drying, as in the case of endpapers | 
(Fig. 41). | 

A very handsome effect is gained if the leather 
margin on the inside of the book is made very 
wide (of course, the exact width depends on 
the size of the book), and the space left in 
the middle filled with another coloured leather, 
vellum, Japanese vellum, silk, or ordinary coloured | 
endpaper (Fig. 42). | 

If silk or leather is used, a piece of vellum or 
Japanese vellum is glued to the white? endpaper, 
over the edge of the joint. Silk can be used for 
this, but it is liable to fray out. If vellum or end- 
paper be used for the inside of the cover, the end- 
paper must correspond. . 

For a small inside, or “ doubleur," the leather 
must be pared thin; for a large one it is only 


Fig. 42.—Wide margin with joint pasted in. 


necessary to get the edges thin. Silk is mounted 

on a piece of paper the exact size, which is then 

glued on. The wide leather edges can then be 

decorated with gilding or blind-tooling, according 

to the exterior of the book. It is advisable to 

decorate the inside first, as the outside is bound to | 

Бе uncovered, and, if fiñished, might get soiled. 

The book should be laid open upon a block for 

decorating the inside. | 
During the entire “finishing” of the book it и: 

should be kept wrapped up in soft, thick cloth, 
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Lessons in Wood Carving. 


(Continued from page 255.) 


VI.—A WALL CABINET IN RENAISSANCE STYLE. 
(See Supplement B.) 
FTER the design is well traced or drawn, begin 
А on one of the side panels, and cut down a 
quarter of an inch, or littleless. Be careful 
to have the outline correct and the margin 
lines straight. Slope the outline inward with a 
flat gouge—that is, do not make vertical cuts. Be 
careful to have the background an even depth all 
around. Have the background carefully dug out, 
and left very smooth and level. Then cut out the 
eye of the leaf, and be sure to let the teeth overlap 
here ; remove just enough to give the appearance of 
lapping over. Then take a fluter and begin at the 
tip of each lobe of a leaf and cut out hollows, which 
must meet below where they turn into the scroll. 
Then model the lobes of each leaf, using a flat 
gouge, the convex side being downward, for re- 
moving the wood toward the hollows, and use the 
concave side down for modelling toward swelling 
surfaces. Besides the rib, each lobe of a leaf has 
two other hollows, one on each side of the rib. 
These are to be modelled in the same way. The 
manner of treating the surfaces of the leaves is some- 
what like the Roman. 

The scrolls are to be modelled with a swelling 
surface, and after each leaf is correctly shaped the 
teeth must be cut properly. A chisel or flat gouge 
is to be used. In notching the leaves, be sure to 
have the notches point toward the apex of the leaf 
or apex of-the lobe. Fit the curved tools you use 
to the outline of the leaf, between the notches. 
Round the surfaces slightly from the outlines of the 
leaves inward, making the surfaces convex. When 
this is done, take a veining tool and put accenting 
lines, similar to the veins but not so long or deep, 
from the junction of every two teeth toward the 
centre of the leaf. Carve the side panels first. 
After the door panels are traced, take a small vein- 
ing tool and block out the outline of the leaves, 
and block out the background a quarter of an inch 
deep, or the same as the side panels. Commence at 
the base of the ornament and work upward. Where 
the leaves overlap, scoop out the concave parts. 
Be careful not to take out too much on the paits 
that are to be left in highest relief, nor from the tips 
of the leaves. Do not finish up as you go, but do 
the work in stages. Be sure not to have the orna- 
ment look as if it were glued on, but let the parts 
die away into the background delicately and grace- 
fully. It is nearly impossible to describe on paper 
just the exact and-delicate treatment required on a 
Renaissance design, but I trust that those who 
attempt this have also done some of the preceding 
ones of the series—in fact, that is almost a necessary 
preparation. Тһе objects have grown more 
elaborate each month, as has probably been noticed, 
because they belongto a progressive series. 
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Oak will Бе а suitable wood, but mahogany is 
always satisfactory. Again, cherry is handsome апа 
of rich colour, and even a soft wood can be used, 
and painted white and enamelled. Do not put any 
gilding on it. 

The next design will also be in the Renaissance 
style, but will show still more delicate treatment. 
The tendency of amateurs is to makealtogether too 
elaborate attempts ; so great care has been taken in 
this series to progress gradually and slowly, thus 
enabling the pupil to understand his materials and 
tools, and во command the ready use of them. 

A section, drawn to one-third scale, is shown 
with the full-size drawings given in the supplement; 
it indicates the relief of the different portions of the 
design. In finishing, oil can be used—linseed-oil— 
or beeswax and turpentine, according to the colour 
or style preferred by the carver. 

KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. 


NATIONAL ART COMPETITION, 1904 (BOOK PRIZE). 
CARVED WOOD MIRROR FRAME, 


(Designed and executed by Harry FietpHouse, Huddersfield 
' School of Art) · 


Ir you want to know anything, don't be ashamed 
to ask it. The time was when the greatest of 
artists bad to be taught by others. 
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Pyrogravure, or “ Poker-work." 


I— THE EVOLUTION oF PYROGRAVURE. 


E have it on the authority of no less 
W eminent a critic than Philip Hamerton, 
that Pyrogravure (7.¢., writing in fire) 

is “а complete artist’s process, full of 

technical qualities and satisfactions.” The red-hot 
kitchen poker is popularly supposed to be the chief 
tool employed for this favourite method of decora- 
tion, and the crude specimens of work shown by 
the average novice would certainly seem to warrant 
the impression. That homely implement no doubt 
originally was used for the purpose—and that not 
so very long ago—but it has been- generally dis- 
carded for a more adequate and effective means 


THREE USEFUL 
PLATINUM 
POINTS FOR 
PYROGRAVURE. 


Fig. 1.—Flat Point. 
Fig. 2.—Horn Point. 


Fig. 3.—Extra Fine 
Point. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


of expression. “he process is of much greater 
antiquity than the domestic poker ; it was certainly 
known to the early Egyptians, and for untold 
centuries practised by the aborigines of different 


latitudes. In succession to the domestic poker, in 
our own times, sets of irons, with points of different 
sizes, have been employed by the progressive burnt 


Fig. 4.—Shading Attachment for Pyrogravure. 


wood decorator, who heated them in a spirit lamp 
or gas stove. That artistic results could be obtained 
by such means is illustrated by the spirited drawing 


Fig. 5.—Special Tool for Relief Pyrogravure. 


by M. Henri Guérard, reproduced on another 
page. Of course, the true artist will obtain artistic 
results, no matter what may be his restrictions as to 
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Fig. 6.—Brush for clearing the charred wood іп 
Relief Pyrogravure. 


tools or materials. With the average amateur it is 
different, and it is certain that burnt-wood etching 
could not have attained its present popularity but 
for the ingenious device which now enables anyone 


[*] 
Fig. 7. 一 SHOWING THE MODERN “ امد ی‎ APPLIANCE AND THE USE OF THE PLATINUM POINT 
page 294. 2 
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who can draw at all—or, indeed, anyone who can 
only trace or copy the designs of . others 一 to 
practise pyrogravure. “he change was brought 
about by the discovery, by some clever amateur, of 
the adaptability of the heated platinum point to the 
purpose—a hint borrowed from the practice of the 
surgeon. By this means the great difficulty of 
maintaining the pointed irons at a temperature that 
can be regulated by the operator has been obviated 


PROGRESSIVE STAGES IN PYROGRAVURE, ENDING WITH 
RELIEF BURNING. 


by dispensing with the irons altogether, and sub- 
stituting a series of metal points screwed into cork 
handles, always ready for use and almost as easy to 
manipulate as an ordinary pen or pencil. But let 
me describe the apparatus in detail. Its manage- 
ment once understood, with a little: practice the 
clever amateur will find the rest plain sailing. 


II.—TOOLS AND APPLIANCES. 


THE serviceable outfit by means of which I have 
myself, practised pyrogravure, is known as the 
"Original, No. 3." Тһе box, complete, can be 
bought from any dealer in artist's materials, or at 
any of the large “stores.” The contents are a glass 
bottle with connecting cork, a spirit lamp, a small 
rubber hand-bellows, some rubber tubing, and a 
cork handle, to which is fitted the platinum point. 
This will be found to meet all ordinary 
requirements for the execution of 
surface designs. 

Fig. x illustrates the flat point which 
is usually supplied with the machine 
just mentioned, but, if preferred, any 
other point of equal value—there are 
many such—may be substituted. Some 
persons prefer the horn-shape point 
(Fig. 2), as being better adapted to give 
a variety of strokes; but it is more a 
question of practice than anything else. 
Personally, I consider the “ extra fine” 
point (Fig. 3) the best of the three, 
especially for delicate work. For сохег- 
ing broadly large surfaces, there is the 
shading attachment (Fig. 4), almost flat 
at the end, and about twice as thick as 
the ordinary tool. The platinum point 
is -Бу far the most costly part of the 
pyrographer’s outfit, for, as the.reader 
is doubtless aware, platinum is. even 
more expensive than gold. It is one 
of the rarest metals ; no acid has any 
effect on it, and it is the only metal 
possessing the peculiar quality of ab- 
sorbing the heat conveyed by the 
hydrocarbon vapour obtained from 
benzoline. “The usual attachments, 
being hollow, cóst about half as much 
as the solid points. They must be used 
with care, for undue pressure upon the 
hollow point, while it is in an intensely 
heated state, would be likely to snap 
it. Nor must any attempt be made 
to examine the internal parts of the 
point, as it is only with great difficulty 
that the sheath can be replaced. Still, 
with ordinary use the point will last a 
considerable time, the first sign of wear 
being the appearance of very small 
holes on those parts which have been 
most in contact with the wood. When 
the tool gets to this condition it cannot 
very well be repaired, but for certain 
kinds of work it will still be useful. If 
preferred, however, your dealer will 
return it to the makers, who will make 
an allowance for the value of the old 
platinum. ? 

It occasionally happens that а new point is some- 
what difficult to heat at first ; or, rather, it doesnot 


‘retain the heat. In such a case, it should, after 


the operator has seen that the escape hole is free 
from dust, be held in the flame, and the bellows 
should be worked vigorously until a white heat is 
attained. This repeated a few times will usually 
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result in the point working satisfactorily. Except е benzoline. This will give an increased heat on 
for the purpose just mentioned, however, the point account of the evaporating surface being greater ; 
should not be brought to a white heat, as it tends moreover, it reduces the danger in case the bottle 
to destroy the platinum and loosen the sheath. happens to upset. 

To ensure good and lasting results in pyro- 
gravure, one cannot be too careful in the 
selection of wood, seeing that it is absolutely 
sound, well seasoned, and free from knots. 
If the wood is at all new, it will warp under 
the treatment of the hot point, and the work 
very likely will be spoilt. Closeness and even 
grain are more important than any other 
qualities. Sycamore, chestnut, holly, «cedar, 
pear, bass and elm are all favourite woods, 
and, when well prepared, offer an agreeable, 
even surface for decoration. For relief burn- 
ing, alder wood is probably the most satis- 
factory, as it is soft and easy to burn away. 
Where pokered articles are intended to be 
stained, sycamore and chestnut are specially 
desirable, as they often have pretty markings 
which show up well through the lighter stains. 


IJJ.—SurRFACE PYROGRAVURE ON WOOD: 


Ir will now be clearly understood that deco- 
ration by means of pyrogravure, or poker- 
work, consists of burning a design into wood 
or some other material with an implement 


SETTLE, WITH PYROGRAPHIC DECORATION 
EXECUTED IN RELIEF. 


When. used on leather, plush, wood con- 
taining much resin (such as common pine), or 
unseasoned wood generally, the heat may 
form a chemical charcoal, which settles on 
the point. When the metal is cold, this must 
be removed with wash-leather and knife- 
powder; otherwise the platinum will soon be 
destroyed. 

The quality of the benzoline constitutes an 
important factor of success in pyrogravure. 
Almost every case of failure to make the point 
retain the heat may be attributed to the use 
of the wrong kind. But there should be no 
difficulty in obtaining the right sort, which is 
that having a specific gravity of about бо degs. ; 
it is supplied by most oilmen. Benzine will 
not answer the purpose, but in case of need 
it may be used as a substitute if mixed with 
one-third of paraffin. 

Generally, the bottle should be about half 
to two-thirds full When quite new it is 
advisable to let the benzoline remain uncorked 
for an hour or so ; but if the time cannot be 
Spared, a good plan is to add about one-third 
of paraffin, which will reduce its strength. 
Many people prefer to puta piece of cotton SCREEN, WITH PYROGRAPHIC DECORATION EXECUTED 
wool into the bottle and to soak it well with IN RELIEF. 
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having a metal point, which is kept at a certain 
heat. Presuming, therefore, that the reader is pro- 
vided with the simple apparatus I have described, 
let me proceed to tell him how to use it. 

First, half fill the bottle with benzoline, and 
fasten the connecting stopper, to which the two 


FACSIMILES OF VARIOUS BACKGROUNDS USED IN PYROGRAVURE. 


rubber tubes are to be attached tightly into the 
neck of the bottle. Screw the point into the cork 
handle, and hold it in the flame of the spirit lamp 
until it begins to glow ; then press the bellows with 
the left hand. When the point has become red- 
hot the spirit lamp may be extinguished, as, so 


long as the pressure on the bellows is maintained 
the point will retain its heat. А 

There are several trifling things which will 
cause the point to cool off, such as an escape of 
air from one of the different connections, or a 
twist of the tubes, Let the beginner therefore be 
on the look out for such things 
before concluding that the ma- 
chine is at fault. No hard and 
fast rule can be laid down as to 
the manner of holding the point. 
One will soon find out the method 
that suits him best, and, having 
mastered it, will, after a little 
while, be able to manipulate the 
point as readily as an ordinary 
lead pencil. 

The benzoline being the source 
of heat, the pumping of the bel- 
lows must not be neglected; 
otherwise the point will become 
cold, and have to be reheated in 
the flame of the lamp. On the 
other hand, the bellows should 
not be worked more vigorously 
than necessary. Many amateurs, 
through impatience, are apt to 
force the bulb and burst it. If, 
therefore, it feels stiff, pumping 
should be discontinued until the 
air pressure is lessened. When 
commencing operations one often 
feels inclined to work the bellows 
quickly, and to keep time with 
the movements of the right hand, 
but after a little practice the 
difficulty of working both hands 
‘independently is soon overcome. 

Before attempting anything of 
importance, the beginner should 
make himself familiar with the 
` working of the point by practising 
various strokes and curves upon 
a spare piece of wood—a piece 
of cigar box will do. Make the 
surface perfectly smooth by sand- 
papering. At first there will bea 
tendency to begin and end each 
stroke in a dot, which is due to 
resting the heated point for an 
instant on the wood. To over- 
come this is really the greatest 
difficulty in pyrogravure, and a 
good deal of practice will be 
‚ necessary before the amateur will 
acquire the knack of putting in 
the strokes and curves with the 
slow, sweeping movement of the 
expert. It is absolutely necessary, 
in order to avoid making dots 
and holes, that:the point should be kept on the 
move, without hesitation, while it is in contact with 
the wood, and that each stroke should be begun 
and finished in the air, as it were. In working on 
wood of a hard grain one must beware of letting 
the point pass over the surface too quickly, or it 
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will jump the grain and give the lines an irregular 
and spotted appearance. Ifa fine line is required, 
a low degree of heat will suffice. Do not try to 
produce deep lines by pressure, but increase the 
heat slightly, and slacken the speed of the point 
over the wood. 

The next important step is the burning in of 
backgrounds. This is a matter needing careful 
consideration, as the ultimate effect of a piece of 
work will be much influenced by the style of back- 
ground employed. Backgrounds suitable for a 
variety ‘of work and easy of execution are 
illustrated herewith, Before burning in a design 
always decide whether to leave the background 
light and let the forms show up dark against it, or 
whether the forms are to be shown light against a 
dark background. In the latter case it will be 


or trimming for dresses. The work seems specially 
suitable for the long winter evenings, as it can be 
done by gaslight, and there is none of the fumes 
which some ladies find objectionable when doing 
heavy burning on wood. Velveteen of a good 
quality is best for the purpose. Beautiful effects 
can be obtained by the soft brown lines and shad- 
ing on delicate tones of velvet, such as primrose, 
pale pink or pale green, and in some cases the 
beauty of these effects may be enhanced by the 
judicious use of transparent stains, applied either 
in bold, brilliant flat tints, or in delicate half tones 
within the pyrographic outline. Madame Blanche 
Lily, of Harrogate, sends for our inspection a 
beautiful specimen of such work, in which she has 
adapted for a piano front, “A Song of Roses,” {a 
design by Marion Reid. 


ACTUAL “ POKER” ETCHING. By HENRI GUERARD. 


necessary to draw all stalks or branches in double 
outline, asa single line would be merged in the 
dark background when filled in. Let me mention 
here that where large surfaces are to be burnt away 
the eyes may be protected from the effects of 
burning wood by the use of “ goggles.” For a few 
pence one can buy a pair made especially for 
pyrographers. W. D. Тномрзох. 
(To be continued.) 


, 


Pyro-VELours, or poker work on velvet, is a 
fascinating branch of pyrogravure. It may Бе used 
for enriching velvet, wherever that material is 
admissible, either in the decoration of the home, as 
for cushions, mantel borders, or table centres, or for 
such articles of personal adornment as belts, collars, 


NATIONAL COMPETITION, 1904. 


WE have already dealt so tully with the report of 
the Examiners that the additional illustrations of 
prize exhibits that we give in this number call for 
no especial comment. 

It may not be out of place to remark, however, 
that the comments of the Editor last month on the 
unrepresentative character of the Competition, 
considering that it is intended to be “ National,” 
has called forth some highly interesting letters on 
the subject. Present pressure on our columns 
compels us to defer their publication. In the 
meanwhile, we invite fuller discussion, and promise 
to respect the anonymity of any correspondents 
who, for obvious reasons, may, for this occasion, 
prefer not to sign their communications, 
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BY JOHN MCKAY, BELFAST. 


ORNAMENT MODELLED FROM THE FLAT. 


NATIONAL ART COMPETITION, 1904. 


Arts and Crafts at 
Leeds. 


FIRST NOTICE. 


HE exhibition now in progress at the 
City Art Gallery is replete with 


encouragement for those who take 

a hopeful view of our art industries, 
Coming away from it, one wonders at the 
pessimism of Mr. Binns, of the Royal 
Worcester Works, whose jeremiad in the 
Morning Post has been widely quoted, It is 
true that there is nothing in the exhibition 
from that famous factory, with the more 
recent output of which we do not happen 
to be familiar. But of the old pottery firms, 
Messrs, Doulton & Co. make a highly 
creditable display, while Pilkington & Co. 
and the Della Robbia Pottery Co. show 
much that is beautiful in form, decoration 
and glaze. Messrs. W. C. Gibson & Co., of 
Scotswood-on-Tyne, show with pride their 
" Adamesk Art Ware," which takes its 
name, not from the somewhat primitive 
character of the ware, but from Mr. M. J. 
Adams, its ingenious designer. Тһе palm 
for the display of ceramic art, however, we 
have no  hesitation in saying must be 
awarded to Mr. W. Howson Taylor, whose 
case of ‘Ruskin Pottery" is simply а 
revelation to one unfamiliar with the pro- 
ducts of the factory; it would win him 
distinction at any exhibition in any country. 
Nowhere, aside from the products of China 
and Japan, is the exhibit to be surpassed for 
elegance of forms, refinement of-colouring, 
or purity of glaze. The Havilands, of Limoges, 
are, we fancy, the only other European 
potters who have attempted with any measure 
of success to reproduce the wonderful old 
Chinese “flambé” and “soufflé” effects. 
In the former instance, especially in their rich 
specimens of ‘‘sang-de-bceuf,” it is true they 
have surpassed the efforts of the Ruskin 
Potteries in the same direction; but Mr. 
Taylor, with his exquisite soufflés of robin's 
egg blue—note particularly the two-handled 
vase, No. 678—we believe is unapproached 
in the western world. 

But the point on which we would lay stress 
is that, while the Haviland successes in re- 
producing the wonders of the old Chinese 
potteries have been manifested only in 
certain show pieces, priced beyond the 
purses of any but the very rich, the Ruskin 
ware, apparently, is made for the every-da 
householder, and is sold at prices whi 
seem rather below than above those of the 
meretricious products of certain older English 
potteries, which, in the interests of good 
taste, it is to be hoped they may soon 
supplant. Let the reader who visits the 
exhibition note, for instance: No. 650, 
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MODELLED CLOCK CASE. BOOK PRIZE. 
By HENRY GREEN, of the West Bromwich School of Art. To be executed in Metal. 
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an old blue bowl with the effect of ancient cloisonné; 
the bowl, No. 661, of an exquisite colour some- 
where between rose du Barri and the colour that 
American collectors of Chinese porcelain call 
“ peach-blow ” ; the little celadon inkpot, No. 663 ; 
the peacock blue tea bottle, No. 672; the nest of 


egg cups, with stand, No. 679. These range in 
price from three to five shillings, and each article 
is perfect in form, colour and glaze. There are 


THE 
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1904. 


BRONZE MEDAL. 


DESIGN FOR 
A. LEATHER 
BOOK COVER 
EMBOSSED 

IN GOLD. 


BY JOHN CAMPBELL, ` 
SCHOOL OF ART, 
BELFAST. 


porcelain buttons, too, for ladies’ dress at three- 
pence apiece, so beautiful in their way that we 
hear of metal workers inserting them in their 
caskets and goblets instead of the more costly 
enamel. There are a few particularly fine show 
Pieces in the case that run to two to three pounds, 
but this is the outside figure. In view of such an 
exhibit as this of what can be done towards 
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popularising ceramic art in the home, we would 
ask Mr. Binns and other pessimists to cheer up, 
We are inclined to believe that this is only the 
beginning of the better state of things that is 
destined to prevail soon throughout our domestic 
manufactures. 

In cabinet work, the display of Messrs. Heal & 
Sons easily dominates that section. After the close 
of the Leicester Exhibition, Mr. Jack’s fine large 


inlaid secrétaire, noticed on another page, arrived 
from the display of Messrs. Morris & Co. in that 
city, and it now occupies a commanding position in 


the South Room of the Galleries. It is in striking 
contrast with the chaste and simple furniture 
designed by Mr. Ambrose Heal, jun., but the latter 
does not suffer by comparison. If the austerity of 
its lines are, on the one hand, emphasized by the 
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juxtaposition of so florid a neighbour, on the other 
hand the latter in its isolation stands out as a 
veritable grammar of ornament, such is the 
prodigality of its decoration, which leaves no oasis 
of plain surface to afford rest to the eye. In these 
preliminary remarks it is not possible to speak in 
detail of the Heal exhibit, but we hope to do it 
justice in the profusely illustrated notice that is to 
follow. A beautiful oak sideboard, exhibited and 


hibitors were Messrs. Liberty & Со. һе Guild 
of Handicraft, and Mr. Montague ;Fordham. 
In jewellery and enamel work the -exhibitors 
were very numerous, including Messrs. Jesson, 
Birkett & Co., Liberty & Co., Alexander Fisher, 
John Williams, Barraclough & Sons, Mr. апа 
Mrs. Gaskin, Bernard Cuzner, James Dewdney, 
Frederick Braddon, Fred. W. Pomeroy, A. S. 
Hagyard, Bromsgrove Guild of Applied Arts, Guild 


designed by Mr. Joseph Armitage, should then also 
receive more than this passing reference. 

There wasa splendid show of wrought iron work 
by Mr. Nelson .Dawson, of pewter by Messrs. 
Liberty & Co., while, rivalling in importance the 
ceramic display, was that of jewellery and silver 
work, in which these same names were again 
prominent. In silver work, among the chief ex- 
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of Handicraft, Мг. and Mrs. Nelson Dawson, Miss 
Elinor Hallé, Mrs. Philip Hensley, Mrs. F. R. 
Russell, Mrs. Agnes Thompson Hill, Miss Meta 
Napier-Brown, Miss Maude Partridge, Miss L. Fen- 
wick, Mrs. Bethune, Miss E. Gertrude Cockburn, 
Mrs. and Miss Peskett, Miss Wintour, Miss Edith 
A.J. Wright, Miss Mary E. Williams, Miss Edith 
Mary Hendy, Miss Emily Arthur, Miss Agnes Pool, 
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Mrs. Reginald Hurst, Miss Gladys S. Falcke, Miss 
Ethel Virtue. 

The interesting display of bookbinding was 
dominated by the masterly work of Messrs, 
Sangorski and Sutcliffe. There was some good 
wood carving, but little leather work, and not a 
remarkable show of embroidery or lace. A large 
and representative exhibit was made by the Leeds 
School of Art, but detailed description of this, 
and other matters, must be deferred for the present. 

M. ۰ 
(То be concluded.) 


LEICESTER ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION. 


EICESTER is to be congratulated upon the 
| ехсеПепсе of the exhibition held there 
recently. In point of size (there were 
nearly ооо exhibits) and general high 
quality of work, it would compare very favourably 
with anything yet attempted in the Provinces. 
Metalwork and jewellery were perhaps the 
departments most largely represented. Mr. J. Paul 
Cooper sent a case of beautiful jewels in gold, 
silver, and precious stones; Mr. Wilson Dawson 
some very fine hand-beaten cups, ewers, and 
salvers ; Mr. John W. Moore a case of jewellery 
containing pendants and necklets of excellent 
design and workmanship. The gold and silver 
work by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gaskin deservedly 
attracted much admiration. Among other notable 
exhibits were those of the Guild of IIandicraft and 
the Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts. In the 
embroidery section, Miss May Morris showed some 
charming work ; one naturally associates greatness 
with the name of Morris, and this lady is worthily 
upholding the fame of her illustrious father. The 
bindings of Messrs. Sangorski and Sutcliffe 
were rich examples of their skill, and both 
in the forwarding and finishing attained a high 
standard of excellence. Their pupils at the 
Camberwell School also sent good specimens. 
Mr. George Jack showed some fine pieces of 
carving, and a mahogany inlaid secrétaire cabinet, 
designed by him and executed by Morris & Co., 
was especially notable. This firm showed some 
choice examples of work by the late William 
Morris and Sir Edward Burne-Jones, a charming 
figure in a panel of arras tapestry being by the 
latter. The lady’s writing-table sent by Mr. 
Hubert Martin was one of the best pieces of 
cabinet work in the exhibition, it being remarkable 
for its simplicity, fine proportion, and delicacy of 
line. There was а notable exhibit by Messrs. 
Heal & Son of the simple and original bed-room 
furniture, designed by Mr. Ambrose Heal, Junr., 
which has done so much for the reputation of the 
firm. Lettering and illumination claimed very 
little space ; the best work was by Mr. Graily 
Hewitt and Mr. Percy Smith. 
Lack of space prevents me even mentioning 
many other worthy exhibits. 
W. Н. Mecas. 
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Guilds of Handicrafts. 


HE unprecedented commercial and industrial 
development of the last hundred years has 
not been altogether an unmixed blessing ; 
rather it has brought in its train, along with 

many good effects, certain unexpected but serious 
evils. These we are only now beginning fully to 
realise, but we must cope with them at once as 
best we may. 

It is a truism that things never turn out exactly 
as we expect. The men who first invented the 
labour-saving machinery which has so greatly 
cheapened production, were hailed as benefactors 
of the race, and so regarded alike by merchants, 
statesmen, and economists. But these rejoicings 
would have been less general could it have been 
foreseen that an indirect result of this cheapened 
production and increased output would be the 
degradation of the worker and the deterioration of 
the work produced. With the coming of the 
machine we began to bid farewell to the craftsman, 
but into so strange a state had we drifted, that it 
is only within the last few years that his absence 
has been noted. 


Once pointed out, the difference in character . 


between our manufactures since machinery was 
substituted for hand labour is so evident as hardly 


to require comment. Take any article of household - 


furniture of to-day. What are its characteristics ? 
Cheapness it has, certainly ; but this is unfortunately 
accompanied by serious defects. It is inefficient, 
and it is ugly. Look at the ordinary machine- 
made chairs which form part of the fittings of 
most of our rooms. We know they are cheap, 
and that is so far in their favour ; but what are 
they besides? “hey are badly designed, for they 
are not comfortable to sit on; they are badly 
made—a shake will almost bring them apart. 
As to ornamental qualities, the dull mechanical 
pattern stamped upon them can give no pleasure. 
It is too obviously insincere and meaningless. 
But in the average house of to-day, whether of 
the working or middle classes, you will hardly 
see such a thing as a comfortable or well de- 
signed piece of furniture. Almost the only 
exceptions are where you find an isolated piece of 
old work, an heirloom from a happier age, the 


product not of the machine and the mechanic, but | 


of the craftsman. 


It is not many years ago—not more than about 


a hundred and fifty—since every article of furni- 
ture, however simple and unpretentious, possessed at 
least two qualities : first, a design which combined 
suitability for its purpose with a certain elegance of 
proportion, and second, soundness of construction. 
To-day such articles are confined to the houses of 
the wealthy, and not only so, but to the compara- 
tively small section who, in addition to their wealth, 
have sufficient taste to reject the ordinary trade 
goods and insist on obtaining an article which has 
the qualities they desire. 

were probably at their worst about fifty 
years ago, a period when, in this country, art 
generally reached an almost unprecedented state 
of degradation, Itisthe honour of John Ruskin 


to have been the first to preach the gospel that 
work should be more than a mere daily toil for 
subsistence, that it should really be a part of life, and 
that into it the man should put the whole strength 
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MUSIC CABINET ІМ OAK, WITH OXYDISED 
COPPER MOUNTS. 


(Designed and executed by the GUILD OF HANDICRAFT, Ltd.) 


and force of his individuality, so that it becomes a 
living thing. And, following Ruskin, we have the 
great pioneer of the Arts and Crafts movement, 
William Morris. 


Arts and Crafts. 


One of the group of brilliant men who formed 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, he struck out for 
himself a more practical line than the others. His 
lifework was to secure the revival of handicraft 
with all that accompanied it. 

It is a significant fact that our designers and 
decorative artists turn at once for instruction in 
their crafts, not to the work of their immediate 
predecessors, but to the scanty remains of ancient 
and medizeval work ; for the finest specimens of 


handicraft which we possess are but the wreckage 
of a former age, the mere flotsam and jetsam 
washed up by the tide of time. | 

And Morris had clearly grasped the lesson of 
medizeval times. The beauty which characterised 
the work, the homely fittings of the humblest cottage 
no less than the rich adornments of the palace, was 
the natural result of the conditions under which it 
was produced, “ Art,” said he, “is the expression of 
the work—man’s joy in his labour,” and his joy in 
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his labour was the natural result of the conditions 
under which he worked. To secure a return to 
these more natural and healthy conditions was 
Morris’s great aim. 

Compare the surroundings of the old-time crafts- 
man with those of the modern factory hand. There 
were no such things then as large workshops with 
their consequent division of labour. The same 


‚ craftsman made an article from beginning to end ; 


it had unity, and its adornment was simple and 


SIDE-BOARD 


IN FUMED OAK, 
WITH COPPER 
REPOUSSÉ PANEL, 
STEEL MOUNTS. 


(Designed and executed 
by the 

GUILD оғ HANDICRAFT, 
Ltd.) 


natural, arising from 
material, and the purpose for which the article 
was intended. There was interest in the work, and 


the qualities of the 


therefore pleasure. But now to turn to another 
picture. After the quiet of the old country work- 
shop, imagine the din and noise of a modern 
factory. The gangs of workers are feverishly feed- 
ing the rapacious machines, which steadily, and 
always with the same hideous clatter, turn out the 
same article, or rather part of an article. One 
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machine—chair legs, chair legs, and more chair 
legs; another—chair backs, chair backs, and still 
chair backs. No humouring here of the qualities 
of the material ; each part is remorselessly turned 
out precisely the same as its predecessor. How 
can such methods result in anything but the 


deterioration of the work? How can such a life 
lead 19 anything but the degradation of the work- 
man 

The burden of Morris’s message, then, was, “ Let 
us get back to the old conditions of work." But this 
Was not always easy. Some isolated craftsmen 
have struck out for themselves, and, aftera hard 
Struggle, have, by the quality of their work, found a 
market for it; but in most cases, surrounded as he 


is by the competition of large firms, the single 
craftsman finds this course almost impossible. 

The solution of the difficulty was supplied by the 
formation of the Guilds .of Handicraft. Тһе old 
historic Guilds were more or less associations 
of masters, or, at the lowest, of journeymen, 


CHALLENGE CUP IN HAM- 
MERED SILVER, SET WITH 
ENAMEL AND STONES. 


REFLECTOR, ELECTRIC 
LIGHT FITTING, IN PEWTER. 


HAMMERED GERMAN-SILVER 
PLATED SOUP TUREEN AND 
LADLE. 


(Designed and executed by the 
GUILD or HANDICRAFT, Ltd.) 


the ordinary craftsman not being admitted until 
after many years’ service.’ They filled the place 
which the trades unions fill now, and looked 
after the interests of the crafts as a whole. The 
new Guilds are not associations of masters, but of 
craftsmen banded together for purposes of mutual 
assistance. 

One of the first was the Guild of Handicraft, 
founded by Mr. Ashbee some seventeen years ago, 
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and the stamp of his genius is discernible in most of 
the examples of that now flourishing association 
illustrated in the present article. It has grown 
immensely, and now at Essex House it turns out expenses, go direct to the craftsman himself. 

work which, it need hardly be said, has a high One of the most successful of Guilds recently 
reputation. formed is the Guild of Metal Workers, Barnstaple, 


a high quality ; second, that it shall be produced 
under healthful and pleasant conditions ; and, third, 


DESIGNED AND 
EXECUTED BY 
THE MERCIAN 
GUILD OF 
HANDICRAFT, 
STOKE-UPON- 
TRENT. | 


DOMESTIC 
POTTERY. 
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ОЕ late years the number of these Guilds Ваз who, after three years of existence, have made 
increased considerably, for, thanks to the training already a reputation for the excellence of their 
of the Municipal Technical Schools, craftsmen are productions, which range from heavy and massive 
becoming more and more numerous. work in iron and steel to the most delicate 

Broadly speaking, three chief results are aimed Jewellery. 1 P T: as 
at in the general plan on which such Guilds are The Mercian Guild, which has its headquarte 
formed : first, that the work produced shall be of at Stoke-upon-Trent, produces not only furniture, 
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that the proceeds shall, after payment of working ` 


BRASS PLAQUE 
(REPOUSSE), 


DESIGNED AND 
EXECUTED ВУ 
FREDERICK BRADDON, 
THE GUILD OF 
METAL WORKERS, 
BARNSTAPLE. 


EMBROIDERED 
CUSHION, 

BY MISS ANN 
MACBETH, 
CLARION GUILD 
OF HANDICRAFT. 
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STEEL PLAQUE 
(REPOUSSÉ), 


DESIGNED AND 
EXECUTED BY 
FREDERICK BRADDON, 
THE GUILD OF 
METAL WORKERS, 
BARNSTAPLE. 


COPPER PLAQUE 
(REPOUSSE), 


DESIGNED AND 
EXECUTED BY 
FREDERICK BRADDON, 
THE GUILD OF 

METAL WORKERS, 
BARNSTAPLE. 
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metalwork, enamels, jewellery, and embroidery, 
but has the distinction of being the only Guild so 
far which has turned its attention to pottery, pro- 
ducing some very fine work in this field, as may be 
judged from the specimens here reproduced. 

Then, in the little village of South Harting, near 
Petersfield, Hampshire, the South Harting Guild of 
Handicraft have, in addition to other departments, 
formed a school of hand printing. But these are 
just a few representative of the many similar Guilds 
rapidly being formed all over the country and 
producing much of the best craftsmanship of the 
day. 

In the Clarion Guild of Handicraft, which was 
formed a year or two ago through the medium of 
the Clarion newspaper, we have a further and 
interesting development. This is not an isolated 
Guild, but rather an association of Guilds, having 
branches in London, Manchester, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Newcastle, Bristol, Chester, and many 
other centres. Besides those branches there are 
also a large number of isolated craftsmen, “ un- 
attached members," so that the total membership 
of the Guild numbers hundreds. Already it has 
held two successful exhibitions, and a third will 
have been opened in Manchester by the time these 
lines appear in print. 

It is encouraging to note that along with the 
return of the craftsman among us and the rise of 
the Guilds in which best he can find employment, 
we have also a rapidly increasing public educated 
in matters artistic, who are capable of appreciating 
really good work, who insist upon getting it, and 
who are willing to pay a fair price for it. 

STEWART Dick. 


[Mr. Dick has attempted here only a cursory 
survey of a big subject, omitting particular refer- 
ence to some of the Guilds which may be said to 
have had influence in the movement, not less im- 
portant than that of some of those to which he 
especially alludes. In due course we shall repair 
these omissions. In the meanwhile, the Working 
Ladies’ Guild (Brompton Road) have, at our in- 
vitation, sent us for publication photographs of 
some specimens of the admirable needlecraft which 
is their speciality, and drawings of other beautiful 
examples of their work, for which we hope to find 
space at an early date. "Their curious specimen of 
heraldic appliqué work, which we also illustrate, 
will be found additionally interesting, as showing, 
for the first time, the Royal Danish Banner borne 
before Queen Alexandra at the Coronation, which, 
we understand, Her Majesty has since had mounted 
as a fire-screen. It will be noticed that the arms 
quartered on those of modern Denmark include 
the former possessions of that always honourable 
but unfortunate kingdom.—Eprron, A. & С.) 


. NEVER be offended at honest criticism. 1۶ it is 
just it will benefit you ; if it is mistaken you need 
not follow it. New ideas are always of value, and 
interchange of ideas a part of everyone's education. 
Other people see errors in your work which escape 
you, as well as beauties which you do not notice. 
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Ecclesiastical Embroidery. 


A PULPIT HANGING. 


(See Supplement A, Design No. 64.) 


T: pulpit hanging by Mrs. Rhodes, contain- 
ing the emblems of the three persons in 
the Godhead, is intended for Trinity 

decoration. It must be worked on figured 
green silk, which will admit better of being backed 
with a thin, fine cotton or linen material, which 
should be first framed and the silk then herring- 
boned on to it. The whole design must be marked 


OLD EMBROIDERED BOOK COVER. 


(Reproduced from the original, in the Bodleian Library, by 
the Working Ladies' Guild.) 


on and space left for a fringe at the bottom. The 
crown and dove may be worked direct on to the 
backed silk, but the cross must be separately 
worked and applied after the other work is 
finished. . 

The crown will look richest if worked in silk 
feather-stitch, tones of gold being used, which 
must come to pure gold tones in the centres of 
the ornaments, and further be brightened with 
gold thread, which may be laid over the silk 
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embroidery. “he band at the base should be of 
two or more threads of gold sewn down together, 
and jewelled enrichments of coloured silks should 
be worked in with satin-stitch. Jewels may also be 
added in the centre ornament of the crown. It 
must then be outlined with gold thread sewn down 
with Maltese silk of its own colour, and the rays 
worked with passing or with Japanese gold. 

The effect to be produced is of greater depth 
of colouring in the crown, which forms the base of 
the design, but it must also be as brilliant as 
possible. The dove must be worked in fine 
feather-stitch as regards the body, in natural 
shades of grey, deepening toward the extremi- 
ties of the wings and tail. The eyes should be 
red. The large feathers of the wings may be 
worked in a half open stitch resembling feathers 

| —that which the Japanese frequently use in the 
| plumage of birds with excellent effect. š 

The intention is not to work the dove quite 
naturally, but—while keeping strictly to conven- 
tional treatment—to introduce a relief and variation 
from the heavy gold of the cross. The markings 
on the tail and wings must be in a silk of decidedly 
deeper tone, and the rays, which must be put in 
last of all, will be in Japanese gold. 

The cross must be wholly worked on a piece of 
stout church linen or holland, in a separate frame, 
marking an inner line at about one inch distance 
from the outer one. This space is to be filled in 
with couchings of soft embroidery silk, filo floss or 
Japanese silk of a brownish bronze colour, one of 
the tones used in shading gold. ` The stitching 
across must be laid down about a quarter of an 
inch apart in dead gold twist and sewn down with 
the same colour. The centre is to be worked in 
basket-stitch, not too coarse, or it will be difficult 
to finish the edges neatly. 

Cotton cord or string must first be sewn down 
backward and forward across the design, great 
care being taken to get the turnings very neat and 
close, or portions of the cord will show. When 
the inner cross is thus thoroughly prepared, the 
gold must be laid over, one strand at a time. It 
must be stitched down over every two of the cords 
with a deep red twist, beginning at the base of the 
cross and finishing at the point of intersection with 
the arms. Three rows of gold thread are thus laid 
side by side and stitched in a straight line with 
each other. The next row of gold is laid in the 
same way, but the first stitching occurs over only 
one cord to begin with, and after that over two 
up to the top, so that the stitchings occur exactly 
between those of the last three rows, and as the 
silk twist is drawn as tight as possible the appear- 
ance of basket weaving is given. 

Three rows are worked in this way, and the 
three remaining ones are stitched as the first— 
that is to say, between the sewings of the. last. 
Only three rows of basket-stitch are shown in the 
design, but it is possible that more than these will 
be needed, It is only necessary to ascertain how 
many will be required exactly to fillin the space at 
the worker’s disposal, care being taken that the 
first and last are alike. More than three rows of 
gold may be used for each plait of the basket- 
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stitch, or less, as the occasion requires, but fewer 
than three do not generally look handsome. 

Very great care will be necessary in the centre 
where the arms cross to get the stitchings so even 
as to form a distinct pattern, as shown in the 
design. 

When the basket work is finished, the work must 
be well pasted, and then transferred on to its place 
on the antependium. After being very firmly 
stitched down on the silk, it must be finished with 
a couching of gold cord, which should be tolerably 


be very neatly worked with stem-stitch in dead gold 
silk, making the stitch a good deal thicker at the 
base, and becoming finer as the ray leugthens. 
Either one row of gold Japanese thread or two 
very fine threads stitched on each side of the silk 
must now be added and carried beyond the silk to 
the extremity of the ray and finished by being 
carried through the material and fastened down at 
the back. These ends will need pasting to prevent 
the gold thread slipping or working loose. 


м. 


3 (Centre x2 gl? Shield ) 


THE BANNER 
BORNE BEFORE 
HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA, AT 
HER 
CORONATION. 


The Arms represented are 
those of: (1) Denmark, (2) 
Schleswig, (3) Sweden, (4) Ice- 
land, (5) Faroe Islands, (6) 
Greenland, (7) Jutland, (8) Van- 
dalia. In the centre shield: 
(9) Holstein, (10) Stormark, 
(11) Ditzmers, (12) Lauen- 
burg. In the innermost shield: 
(13) Oldenburg, (14) Dalmen- 
hurst. 


MADE BY THE 
WORKING 
LADIES’ GUILD. 


thick, and an outer couching of very dark red 
chenille will improve it. If it appears necessary, 
before the cross is transferred from the linen a 
couching of silk cord of a dead gold order, the 
same as that used in the laid work surrounding the 
gold cross, may be put outside the basket-stitch to 
finish the edges neatly. Іп any case it will probably 


give richness. 


Last of all, the rays issuing from the cross must 
be worked. These, it will be seen, are very im- 
portant, and must be made much more striking 
than those from the crown and dove. They should 


A CHALICE VEIL: 


(See Supplement A, Design No. 71.) 


HE veil is to be worked on a plain ribbed 
silk or gros-grain of a creamy tone. The 
design is a somewhat conventionalised 
treatment of the Rose of Sharon, and care 

should be taken in the choice of colour and of the 
methods of working, to keep up this treatment and 
to avoid any naturalistic shading or imitation of 
nature. The detail of the rose-leaf will show that 
the stitches are intended to be taken as in ordinary 
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stem or filling-stitch, from the rose to the tip of 
the leaf, only working a serrated edge by reversing 
the stitch after reaching the point, in working 
down the second or left side of the leaf. Only one 
tone of colour should be used in each leaf, so as 
to keep it flat, and it might be veined afterwards 
with a fine Japanese gold thread or with a thick 
stem-stitch of darker silk worked over the finished 
leaf. Variety may be made in working the 
different leaves, and the stem running through the 
design might be worked either wholly in gold 
thread or in the darkest shade of silk used. The 


green selected should be sober in tone, inclining 


to grey, but by no means monotonous. It will be 
best to select all the colouring to be used before 
a stitch is put in, laying the silks and the gold 
upon the work, and deciding at once upon the 
relative quantities of each to be used. А little 
bright green may be introduced to lighten the 
general effect, and a good plan is to work in the 
brighter leaves first all over the design, and then 
tone them down with the more neutral leaves. 
It will be noticed that one detached rose occurs on 
each of the four sides and the centre. This should 
be worked first, or at least the tint to be used 
decided. on, and the full-blown flower in each 
corner arranged so as to relieve it by some kind of 
contrast. The half flowers and buds may then be 
worked in with intermediate tones. Considerable 
varieties of pink tints may be used in these roses, 
ranging from a tolerably bright rose to an apricot, 
but they must be selected first and not left to 
chance after the work has been begun. 

The outside edge of the rose is to be worked 
either actually in satin-stitch or in the finest kind of 
laid work, the threads lying together with the 
greatest evenness and satiny effect; the petals 
themselves should be worked in Japanese satin- 
stitch and shaded. Thus, the corner flowers might 
shade from dark to light, and those in the centre of 
each side from light to dark, the satin edge being in 
each case, of course, the extreme tint. Radiating 
veins should now be put in of gold thread, not too 
thin. Real gold passing ought to be used, as it can 
be threaded through the needle and carried through 
to the back. It should be unnecessary to say that 
the thread is not taken back each time to the centre 
of the petal, but the needle is brought out a little 
higher or lower than the preceding stitch, so as not 
to involve the waste of more material on the back 
of the embroidery than is absolutely necessary. 

Finally, the centres of the roses should be worked 
with French-knots of gold passing, if it can be 
afforded, or of thick gold-coloured silk, if the worker 
is limited in cost. The spent rose calyxes should 
be worked with a grey-green silk, and the seeds 
put in with French-knots and single stitches of 
gold or silk. The cross in the centre is intended 
to be worked in some diaper-stitch. Gold thread 
is to be laid down from end to end of the cross, 
and stitched down either in straight lines, as shown 
in the detail in the Supplement, or in waved 
ог zigzagged lines, which must be previously 
marked out on the silk ground with red silk. It 
will add very much to the richness of the cross, 
though somewhat also to the difficulty of working 


it well, if the lines of gold thread are interlaced or 
woven in the centre where they cross each other. 
To do this it would be necessary to work the cross 
with passing, taking the needle through the 
ground at each end of the cross and leaving it 
over and under the threads already laid down 
when the worker comes to the two last branches. 
This will form a square of a kind of basket-stitch 
in the centre, and will look very rich. After the 
gold thread has been stitched down in a diaper 
pattern with silk, it must be finished off either by 
working a thick line of stem-stitch all round it, as 
shown in the detail, or by putting a couched line 
of narrow red silk chenille. 

The embroidery, if pasted at all, should have as 
little paste as possible applied, and that only to the 
back of the work—not smeared over the silk. 
After it is taken out of the frame, a thin interlining 
should be very carefully tacked in, and a substantial 
silk lining tacked over that. The latter must be 
neatly turned in over the interlining and sewn to the 
edge of the embroidered veil. It may afterwards 
be edged with a very fine cord either of red or of 
cream white, or even of gold. ТЫ. 


Treatment of Designs. 


EMBROIDERY. 


THE Вох Тор (No. 66) may be embroidered on satin, 
velvet or vellum. If on satin, the scroll work should be 
padded and worked in satin-stitch with fine twisted gold, 
great care being taken to keep the form of the scrolls exact. 
(In padding, the stitches should always run in the opposite 
direction to the covering stitches, and a soft yellow cotton is 
the best medium to use for raised gold work). The leaves 
may be worked in green filoloss—two tones—with golden 
stems, the little roses of ribbon gathered on the inner edge 
and forming a rosette. The whole surface within the circle 
should finally be sprinkled with tiny gold spangles, each 
spangle secured with a gold head or a French-knot. If vellum 
is chosen for a foundation, the whole box may be of the same 
material. Linen also makes a very good background for the 
embroidery, and the same scheme may be carried out on 
natural tinted linen, or, slightly varied, on any desired tone. 

: M. B. H. 


THE BORDER DESIGS of leaves and berries (No. 65) may be 
used for many purposes. А photograph frame, for instance, 
may easily be arranged by repeating the double corner spray 
and leaving out the somewhat redundant foliage in the centre. 
This, on deep cream satin, the leaves in rich tones of green, 
and with gold stems and red berries, would be simple and 
effective, and easy to accomplish. “The leaves and berries 
would look best in filofloss, with Japanese gold for the stems 
and for an outline to the leaves. The latter should be worked 
in satin stitch in one tone only ; those at the back dark, and 
the upper ones lighter; the berries well padded and in 
brilliant red. For a border, a pleasing scheme would be to 
work on fine huckaback, darning the background with blue 
crewel and outlining the pattern with washing gold thread. 
“Тһе crewel should be oí a dull, watery blue, and taken 
double, each stitch being drawn through the loose thread 
of the huckaback alternately so аз to form а sort oí 
diaper pattern. The darning should all be done first, 
and, afterwards, the pattern outlined in rather coarse 

‘twisted washing gold. This should be sewn down with 
yellow horsetail, and the berries worked in yellow silk. 
A border worked in this way and laid ona foundation of blue - 
silk has a very good effect, and a little picot edge of gold 
thread and silk should be worked over the join to give com- 
pleteness to the whole. This design could also be adapted for 
a calendar, and treated in the same way as the photograph 
frame. 
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THE ROSE DESIGN (№. 67(. the size shown in the 
Supplement, this design would be well adapted for a bell-pull. 
Or it might be used as a border for an afternoon tea-cloth, or, 
on coloured cloth, for the cover of an occasional. table. 
Enlarged to perhaps three times its present dimensions, it 
would also serve admirably as a curtain border. For the 
bell-pull a stout natural-coloured linen commends itself as а 
ground, the design to be worked in crewel worsteds. Five 
tones of red would be required for the flowers, from a pale 
pinkish tint. on the outside edge to a deep rose-red at the 
heart, the inner petals to be turned over with a pale shade, 
but in themselves deep red. Three tones of rose-leaf green 
and one of brownish hue for the foliage and stems would 
also be required, and one tone of yellow for the stamens. 
The flowers should be shaded in the ordinary long-and- 
short-stitch, the leaves worked simply and flatly in a slanting 
satin-stitch, the needle being always put in at the edge of the 
leaf and brought out in a slanting direction at the centre line. 
The brown stems should be worked in a thick rope-stitch, the 
brown stem line being carried to the centre of each leaf. 

For the afternoon teacloth, on fine white linen, two tones 
of pink, two of green, and one tone of bronze filo-floss will 
suffice. The whole of the outside petals should be worked in 
а “ dog's tooth "-stitch in the first or palest tone ; the centre 
petals in the same stitch is the second tone ; the leaves out- 
lined in green also in the same stitch, every fourth or fifth 
stitch on the outside edge to be a little longer, to give the 
serrated effect of the rose-leaf. 'The stems should be in hem- 
stitch of brown and the stamens of yellow French-knots. 

For the enlarged curtain border, quite a different mode of 
working may be suggested : a band of apple-green linen for 
the border, on which the pattern must he carefully drawn. 


The roses should then be cut out in two tones of pink , 


linen, and exactly fitted to the design. The centre of the 
flower should be of the darker tone, and, as the amateur 
worker would probably find some difficulty in cutting out the 
one piece and fitting in the other, this may be laid over the 
outer petals of the flower without in any way spoiling the 
effect. The linen thus applied may be kept in place by em- 
broiderer's paste, or, if the stiffness of this treatment is 
objected to, simply tacked firmly down, the edges being after- 
wards secured by buttonholing all round with black twisted 
floss. The leaves may be treated in the same manner as the 
flowers or worked in crewel worsteds ; the French knots in the 
centre of the flowers may be in yellow Algerian silk. 
B. H. 

THE BORDER (No. 69) would be most appropriately carried 
out in fine Japanese gold thread and olive-shaped spangles. 
It 15 well adapted for a dress trimming. The whole pattern 
could be outlined in Japanese gold thread, the three-leaved 
form being filled in with little speck stitches of black silk, to 
give solidity to the design. Тһе little pointed leaves might 
be formed of graduated olive-shaped gold spangles with a 
round one at the top, from which spring a few black stitches. 
A ribbon, a little wider than the design, would form the best 
basis for this pretty piece of work, and the black and gold 
scheme would be effective on almost any colour m аза 


THE BORDER (No. 70) is а quaint arrangement, suggesting 
the tomato. An enlargement would give scope for tomato- 
coloured velvet for the fruits and green velvet for the leaves. 
The tall stem cries out to be worked in the basket-stitch of 
the old Jacobean embroideries, in rich red browns, and over 
it to be laid the velvet leaves and the fruit forms, cut out and 
applied in tomato-coloured velvet, as already suggested. The 
lines should be in Algerian silk of a darker tone, and the same 
used for outlining the edges. The leaves should be edged and 
touched up with darker green. 

This scheme of working could only apply to an enlarged 
copy of this design. In its present size an outline of filoselle- 
green for the leaves and а red orange for the fruits would be 
the most satisfactory treatment. M. B. H. 

кт DOYLEY (SWEET PEA). (See Supplemen 68 
motive - centres of dessert doyl ы 
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blossoms, and pale green for the stems and leaflets, One 
thread of sixfold floss is sufficient for working on either 
fabric. М. В. H. 


METAL WORK. 


Тне“Роррү” DECORATION (page 292) would be effective as 
a pierced repoussé overlay on a dark wood, or even as a 
repoussé frame. Тһе work—in the overlay especially— 
should be only slightly raised, but for a frame entirely of 
metal the ground containing the hollow should be scant, 
allowing the borders to be brought out round in section. 
Allowance could then be made for the rebate to hold glass 
and backpiece. If the overlay is placed on a wooden frame, 
care must be taken to make it properly. The mitres should 
be jointed up and keyed witha thin piece of wood to give 
greater strength. 


THE PIERCED METAL DECORATION (page 292).—This design 
calls for very neat work, and would look best in silver. Use 
very thin sheet, and be very careful with the trace, or else 
it will cut through. It would be best to use a hard cement in 
working up the back, for the relief should be very slight, and 
it is important that the metal be kept quite level. If this is 
not seen to it will not lie close upon the leather. Тһе lower 
design could be easily adapted to the flap of a purse, the same 
treatment being followed. 


THE PERSIAN DESIGN (pages 298-9) would be very suitable 
for chased metal, utilised for a tray. - Considerable care will 
be necessary, but a free use of the chaser will soon cover the 
ground. The greatest difficulty will be in keeping the sweep 
of the branches ; but if they are accurately drawn and trans- 


ferred into the metal, strict attention to the line will ensure ` 


good work. A. C. H. 


LEATHER WORK. 


THE PoPPY DECORATION.—The treatment should be similar 
to that recommended for repoussé. The finished leather work 
should be mounted on a wooden frame, and this will permit 
of a fair amount of relief. A fairly stout piece of hide will be 
needed, which, when fully raised and worked, may be stained 
as desired. 


THE PIERCED METAL DECORATION (page 292).—There is no 
reason why the leather worker should not work up this design 
directly on the leather, either simply tooled or slightly raised. 
A good effect could be produced with little trouble. A.C.H. 


THE UMBRELLA STRAP may either be cut, pressed only, or 
raised, but I recommend the flat treatment, as the strap is to 
be bent round the umbrellas. Sew on a small buckle where 
indicated and punch some holes along the narrow strip, and 
the thing is made. E. S. 


WOOD -CARVING. 


THE PoPPY DECORATION.—The wood—lime or walnut— 
should be planed up true, and a rebate cut at the back for the 
glass and backpiece of the frame. The tracing having been 
done, the background is cut out, and the design worked in 
somewhat of a hollow. “his will throw out the centre and 
allow of the working of the borders both inside and outside. 


MARQUETRY. 


THE PERSIAN DESIGN (pages 298-9), although it may 
appear difficult and complicated, may be easily cut by the 
marquetry worker. If the wood forming the design had to 
be made up of small pieces, heat stained, the work would be 
very difficult and monotonous, but it should be simply cut 
through while on dark wood, and worked up afterwards with 
necessary stains. The veneer should be carefully UI 
and, if desired, the centre panel could be buhl work, or inlai 
metal cut in exactly the same way. When the work is cut 
out it will be necessary to glue up, using a heated “ саш" to 
ensure the glue drying slowly. In cleaning u =! 

ane should be used on the veneer, but a 
гу for the finishing of the metal inlay. | 
ful if the small broken pieces of file 
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OUR CORNER FOR BEGINNERS. 
(See Supplement B.) 

THE REPOUSSÉ Lock oR ESCUTCHEON PLATE is suitable 
10۲ a cabinet or casket, and, with the exception of the pierced 
work, is simple. А slightly larger piece of metal should be 
cut out, and the design carefully transferred and scratched in. 
Place it on the pitch, trace and punch down the ground. 
When this is done, remove the meta] and, after cleaning, saw 
to the shape with a fine saw, working very carefully, to avoid 
the need of a file. 


Ах INLAID ESCUTCHEON PLATE,—The design may easily be 
adapted to inlay work. Use a piece of sawn veneer with a 
marquetry centre. The work, being small, should prove a very 
interesting bit of inlaying. For the large piece, use a veneer 
of contrasting colour ; transfer the design on the front ; paste 
another colour veneer on the back, and saw out the portions 
shown as pierced, either the two small circular bands or the 
Tacger one between, and either the centre design or the sur- 
rounding ground. When the back veneer falls into place, 
glue up between two hot boards, and, finally, inlay the whole 
into its place. 


THE RzPOoUssÉ DESIGNS, Nos. 76 and 77, will prove some- 
thing out of the ordinary run of cabinet or drawer handles, 
They are not difficult, for the actual repoussé work involved 
is slight. Тһе circular plate should be raised to form a 
** boss," or the portion containing the design could be raised 
only, leaving the centre and outside borders flat. Theraising 
should be done after the design has been traced, the matting 
or punching on the ground being left until last. Тһе handles 
should be left for the professional metalworker, for they are 
too difficult for the amateur to attempt unless he be provided 
with a suitable set of tools. They should be made 0۶ in. 
round bar fitted into solid ends, these being rivetted on to the 
plates, or else screwed on with a nut. The larger handle- 
plate should be flat, but have the design raised. Care should 
be taken to get a nice sweep to the curves, and to get the curl 
at the ends of the form. Undercutting with a fine tracer will 
be necessary. A CoH: 


A STUDENT’S BURNE-JONES. 


THE many admirers of the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
whose purses are not equal to the purchase of the big, costly 
volumes devoted to the work of the master, will be grateful to 
the publishers for including him in the admirable but inex- 
pensive Newnes’ Art Library. For a few shillings we are 
given a succinct, biographical and descriptive notice of the 
artist, by Malcolm Bell, with nearly sixty full-page very 
attractive reproductions of the artist’s work, including a photo- 
gravure frontispiece of “ The Baleful Head.” The photo- 
graphs, which are by Hollyer, Mansell, and J. Caswall Smith, 
are large enough and'clear enough to be of practical value to 
the modeller and designer. Sir Edward's sculpturesque 
methods and impeccable drawing lend themselves admirably 
to the purposes of the craftsman. Ап interesting example of 
this was mentioned in an early number of the magazine, when 
we called attention to an extraordinary reproduction, in the 
round, of the female figure in the picture of “ Merlin and 
Vivien," by a student of the Regent Street Central School, 
made, we were told, with no other guide than an ordinary 
print. Only the front view of the lady is disclosed in this 
painting ; but any one inclined to attempt a similar reproduc- 
tion of the exquisitely beautiful nude figure of Andromeda 
will find іп the volume before us both the front and the back 
views, in “ The Rock of Doom” and “Тһе Doom Fulfilled,” 
respectively. No one can study these without feeling certain 
that the artist modelled the gracious figure before painting it. 
Does the model exist, we wonder? (London: George 
Newnes Limited, Southampton Street, Strand. Price 3s. 6d. 
net.) M. M. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of LANDSCAPE PAINTINGS. 


Mr. HOoLLYER's EXHIBITION OF LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHS, 
which, as we go to press, is being held at his studio, No. 9, 
Pembroke Square, Kensington, is probably the first of its 
kind. Itis not of camera pictures direct from nature, but of 
notable landscape paintings, the originals of most of which 
are in the National Gallery and the Louvre. That this is a 

‚ Specialty that has always appealed to Mr. Hollyer's artistic 


instincts we are reminded by a very early plate of his of 
“ Scarborough Bay,” by Inchbold. From this modest begin- 
ning, in conjunction with his son, he has advanced to the re- 
production of the admirable series of masterpieces in painting, 
ranging in technique from the robustness of Ruysdael, 
Hobbema, Constable and Troyon, to the tenderness of Claude, 
the brilliancy of Turner, and the naturalism oí Whistler. Of 
the last-named there ís a beautiful reproduction of his 
“Valparaiso,” the prevailing greys and greens coming out 
admirably under the photographer's skilful treatment, which, 
however,in its exquisite delicacy suggests a water colour rather 
than the original work, which was painted in oil: Another 
agreeable surprise is the reproduction of two little known 
landscapes by Watts, one of which—" The Bay of Naples "一 
іп quality is curiously suggestive of Turner. But no doubt 
the personal colour of the original would show such a result 
to be merely a coincidence. As a rule, the technical charac- 
teristics of each artist represented in this interesting collection 
have been preserved with wonderful fidelity. The reproduc- 
tion of Corot’s * Dance of the Nymphs,” in the Louvre, сег- 
tainly loses something of the aerial delicacy of the original, 
but we believe that it is quite beyond the power of the camera: 
to reproduce that peculiar silvery quality. M. M. 


Aids for Art Workers. 


FOR BENT-IKON WoRKERS.—A combination tool and table 
for bent-iron work, sent to us by the manufacturers, Hobbies, 
Ltd., is a wonderfully effective and compact arrangement. 
Indeed, it is all that is claimed for it. By its means bent-iron 
work may be carried on in an ordinary sitting room. The 
table, being of metal, is suited for metal work, and it can be 
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“ HoBBIES ” COMBINATION TOOL FOR ВЕМТ КОМ WORKERS. 


clampedto a dining table without injuring the wood. Тһе 
first special feature of the outfit is the combination clamp and 
vice, the usefulness of which may be seen at a glance. 
Another very useful feature is the shear. Most bent-iron 
workers, especially ladies, find shearing a troublesome and 
often painful operation when attempted with metal-cutting 
scissors. With this shear, however, there is neither trouble 
nor hard work, and by means of the length gauge a number 
of strips of similar length may be cut in a very short time. 
This is very useful, as when numerous curves of similar size 
are required, there is no trouble in measuring and marking off 
each one before it is cut. The bending block, which is held 
in the vice, is also valuable when many similar curves are 
required. An anvil is also included in the outfit, for this is 
almost indispensable to bent-iron workers. Still another 
accessory to this most convenient little machine is the die 
and punch for forming collar bands. А short strip of them. 
ribbon iron is placed in the die, and a single knock with the 
punch forms the collar at once. (Hobbies Limited, Dereham, 
Norfolk. Price 5s.) 


THE MoBERLY WORK FRAME STAND. 一 As а constant user 
of this most ingenious invention for supporting the embroidery 
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[rame, I have much pleasure in calling attention to its many 
advantages over the old-fashioned stationary standing frame. 
The chief of these is that, by a series of clever contrivances, 
the same stand expands and contracts to fit various sized 


frames, and can also be easily raised and lowered at the соп- ° 


venience of the worker, and adjusted to any required angle. 
Strong iron clips with screws secure the work frame in its 
place, and little pegs hold the movable ends in the desired 
position. The merits of an independent support such as this 
will commend themselves to every practical worker ; for who 
has not suffered from her frame being too large or too small 
for the object she has in view ? With a Moberly stand this 
difficulty disappears. АП that is required is a stout frame with 
flat ends, in which the work is tightly stretched ; and this, 
when adjusted in the stand, is much more rigid than any mere 
standing frame can possibly be ; while to take out the frame 
containing one piece of work and substitute either a larger or 
a smaller one is but the work of a moment. In short, it is 
impossible to praise too highly a contrivance which combines 


so many obvious advantages. M. B. H. 


NEW Woop CARVING DESIGNS, specially suited to the needs 
of the amateur worker, are being issued by Messrs. Harger 
Brothers (Settle, Yorkshire). With the full-sized outline 
drawing, they send a smaller photographic reproduction of 
the finished object—an excellent idea, for it indicates plainly 
the general effect and the exact degree of relief required. 


“THE ENGLISH EASELETTE” is a compact and: ingenious 
device, enabling one, after securing his picture, cartoon, or 
drawing to the adjustable table or platform which forms part 
of the easel, to manipulate it independently of the plane of the 
legs. Alterations of plane or angle, height and level, may be 
made instantly without re-arranging the stand, or the easel 
may be moved about from one place to another, with one 
hand, without the least danger to the work attached to it. 


While the platform is easily adjusted at any required angle to. 


suit the painter in oil, it seems to be particularly suited to the 
water-colourist, whose need of a horizontal surface to work 
upon is obvious. The difficulty of meeting this simple re- 
quirement sometimes compels him, when working on a large 
scale, to go down upon the floor in order to manipulate his 
“washes” with requisite freedom. Апу sized board may be 
affixed to the body of the “ Easelette,” and the whole arrange- 
ment, which is securely rigid when in position, is as easy for 
use indoors as out. 


ART SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


BLACKHEATH SCHOOL OF ART.—The annual exhibition of 
this flourishing school was held very successfully towards 
the close of September. While in regard to the modelling 
and painting and drawing from life, we remarked no indica- 
tion of special ability, outside of strictly academical lines there 
was much that was encouraging. In water-colour painting— 
particularly flowers and still-life—excellent studies were 
shown, evidencing a degree of practical appreciation of the 
capabilities ofthe medium not often met with in school work. 
Instead of the customary dry and seedsman's catalogue way of 
rendering nature, we had broadly handled and decorative 
treatment of Chrysanthemums by Miss Marian Starling and 
Miss Adele Heinitz, and by the latter also a bank of roses 
charmingly rendered, with its reflections on a polished surface. 
Further, there was capital water-colour work by Percy 
Boxer, and the following young ladies :—Ethel Bullock, 
Elsie Coll, Glen Pass (aged 13), Marjorie Hamilton, 
Victoria Taylor, Maude Higham, Helen Wing. By Edna 
Peck and Muriel Hogg we noted some clever portrait sketches 
in water colours, of a genre which might be made profitable, 
if taken up as a specialty. The work in oil was not so 
strong ; but there were notable exceptions, such as Miss 
Maude Harris's solidly painted and luminously treated head 
of a fair, copper-haired model ; Miss Annie Dannatt's still-life 
study, which gained her a book prize at the National Com- 
petition ; and creditable canvases by Miss Marjory Kelsey, 
winner of a National bronze medal, Miss Baker, Miss Lock- 
wood, Miss Louisa Chapman, and Miss Alice Bevis. Clever 
use 15 made of coloured chalks on grey “ Michelet” paper by 
several of the students, notably by Miss Enid Stanton, whose 
Dutch children in this medium are remarkable for the keen 
and humorous observation of character they evince. Some 


day we expect to hear more of this gifted young lady. Her 
pen and ink illustration from “А Midsummer Night's Dream" 
is replete with whimsical invention and decorative feeling. 
In spirited conception, at least, Miss Norah Cundell is 
not far behind Miss Stanton, in her Nursery Panel of a 
Children’s Cake-Walk. Miss Violet Outhwaite is good in 
a less original way with a daintily executed ball programme 
and some decorative panels. Miss Evelyn Forth's Christ- 
mas stencil and ex-libris design are also decidedly clever, 
Miss C. Miles senta beautifully executed miniature she showed 
at the recent Royal Academy exhibition. Miss Blanche Goff s 
beaten silver work and enamel jewellery deserve commenda- 
tion. Among much meritorious needlework we must espe- 
cially mention that executed by Miss Bessie Lewis, the Misses 
Down, Ironmonger, Ismay, L. Booth, White, Izard, Duckham, 
Carden and Tripp, and those very promising little workers, 
Miss Mary Heath (aged 14) and Miss Gladys Ormond (aged 10), 
Altogether the energetic principal, Mr. С. Howard Hale, is to 
be congratulated on being at the head of a school so progres- 
sive and up to date. M. M. 


ST. MARTIN’s SCHOOL OF ART, though long established, and 


` almost within a stone’s throw of Trafalgar Square, is but 


little known outside of that not very large circle of those 
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WROUGHT-IRON AND COPPER SIGN FOR “THE BELL INN." 
Designed by E. CarHart, St. Martin's School of Art. 


immediately interested in its excellent work. It is conducted 
in connection with the Board of Education, South Kensington, 
and the London County Council Education Committee, and, 
with its home near Long Acre, very properly it is favourably 
regarded by the Worshipful Company of Coach and Coach 
Harness Makers and the Institute of British Carriage Manu- 
facturers, it being also in affiliation with the City and Guilds 
of London Technical Institute. During the winter there is 
a special course of instruction in Carriage Building. But 
this is only incidental. St. Martin’s is fundamentally a well 
equipped all round School of Design, teaching most of the 
branches of applied art, and preparing its students for the 
examinations of the Board of Education and for the London 
County Council Scholarships, and for admission to the schools 
of the Royal Academy. Three of the students (Messrs. 
T. Mars, L. A. Whiting and C. H. Lomax) lately qualified 
for their art master’s certificates, and at the National 
Competition several prizes went to the school. This is the 
only art school in London where nearly all the students are 
men. Тһе female minority mostly study to become art 
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classes only, they being engaged during the day in earning 
their living in the neighbourhood in various branches of trade 
and craft. If the display of their work at the exhibition, held 
towards the end of September, is a faithful reflex of their 
instruction, the latter must be commended as sound indeed ; 
but perhaps the best proof of its efficacy is the comparative 
ease with which the more clever of the students seem to 
obtain good situations on leaving the school. The present 
writer was admiring the workmanlike drawing of a chimney- 
piece—an original design by Mr. Harold Mansfield—when the 
master remarked: “ Yes, it got him into Hampton's.” Near 
by was another capital design—a sideboard in fumed oak, 
with bright steel hinges—by Mr. Edward Pite, and it 
appeared that he, too, has been given employment at 
“ Hampton's.' We have only room to add that Mr. J. E. 
Allen is the very competent head-master. M. M. 
THE GOLDSMITHS'’ INSTITUTE SCHOOL oF ART Annual 
Exhibition, held the last week of September, brought out 
some excellent work. Among the designs for repoussé work 
there was one for a processional cross in silver-gilt and 
enamel, by H. Remington, that was especially meritorious, 
the scheme of treatment having been well thought out. Among 
several original designs for jewellery, those by Miss Arscott and 
Miss E. Crowe are particularly worthy of mention. Some of 
the drawings in black-and-white for illustration, the poster. 
designs, and studies from life and flowers, were highly 
creditable ; and some excellent work was noticed in modelling 
design and modelling from life. A. C. H. 


EXCURSION TO LEEDS.—Art workers who can manage to 
get away to Leeds before the Arts and Crafts Exhibition there 
closes should not fail to do so, Indeed, it would pay some of 
the leading craft schools in the kingdom to send special re- 
presentatives there, as was done last month by the Camberwell 
School in the case of the Leicester Exhibition. A cheap ex- 
cursion runs to Leeds on the Great Central Railway, extending 
from one to eight days. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These columns arc free іо all. Il is only required that (1) 
questions dealing with different topics be written on separate 
sheets of paper with the writer’s name and address оп the back 
of each, and that (2) stamps ассотрапу all pictures, drawings, 
prints, &c., to be returned. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the EDITOR OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 37 & 38, 
Strand, London. 


ACCEPTED :—“ Sigma," B. F., “Subscriber” (Burslem), 
“Subscriber " (Leeds). 


UNDER CONSIDERATION :—‘ Student,” “ Black-and-White,” 
J. F., *Sea-Gull," * Art Master " (Birmingham). 

UNAVAILABLE: —Campden Hill, B. Н.Н. S. F., * Canadian 
Reader, ‘Dovetail,’ ‘ Subscriber” (Blackheath), “Sub- 
scriber ” (Luton) ; S. J. P., * Rector's Daughter.” 


MERTON.—You will find such particulars in our advertising 
columns. 


5. J.—(1) Sorry we cannot spare the space. (2) We аге 
always ready to consider contributions germane to the 
magazine. 


METAL ХУОВКЕЕ.-АЕ request, John Murray, publisher, 
Albemarle Street, London, will send you descriptive pamphlet 
of his art manuals. 


AMATEUR, апа S. B.—Barnard & Son's “ Velvotint ” powder 
colours are much used for colouring photographs and postal 
cards. They are applied dry with paper stumps. Read the 
advertisement. 


“САкхЕв.”--(1) We did so іп the first number. (2) What 
you suggest is more in the way of The Wood-worker, an 
excellent weekly periodical (price 2d.), which makes a speciality 
of answering ‘such queries as yours about matters of 
construction, 


L.—For the embossed leather a stiff paste must be used as 
a backing, to keep the border to an oval shape. Flour and 
water mixed to the consistency of cream, boiled, and, when 
cold, mixed with enough cotton wool to render it stiff, makes 
a capital backing. 
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“Т.оом.?--(1) We have anticipated your suggestion, and 
shall soon give some “ Practical Demonstrations” in the 
simpler kinds of pillow lace, with many illustrations, Lessons 
in pillow lace, as well as in all kinds of embroidery, are given 
by Miss Edith Swinhoe, ro, King Street, Kensington Square, 

E. J.—The Harebell Design (page 127) is very suitable for 
stencilling, and could be worked in as a border, or an allover 
drop pattern. If all the lines given in the illustration are 
cut out, the paper will be rather fragile ; to avoid this, elimi- 
nate some of the least important, which may be done without 
loss to the general effect. Stout cartridge paper is the best 
to use. 


KERAMOS.—(1) There is no reason why you should not pre- 
pare the liquid gold yourself from a gold coin, as you suggest. 
If you like, we will tell you how to do it, but the description is 
too long for this page. (2) The Lacroix colours are most 
generally used. (3) The tube colours you mention are 
sufficiently fluxed, we think. 

NEW SUBSCRIBER.—Carve it in low relief. The ground 
should not be taken deeper than ү; in., rendering only а 
slight modelling necessary. The veiner should be used to 
suggest centres of the flowers. Your design might be adapted 
as a straight border. Another treatment would be simply to 
vein in all the lines and stamp down, with a coarse punch, 
all the ground. А good effect might thus be gained with 
little labour. 


SPERO.—The correct shade of green for clothing the altar 
is a pure bright emerald, with less of blue than yellow in it. 
It should be such as will harmonize well with gold and red, 
and upon which blue may be worked without detriment. 
Allthese qualities may be proved by simply placing several 
skeins of gold, red and blue silks upon different hues of green, 
and marking the effect before deciding upon the material. 
This test will answer well for every colour about to be chosen 
as a foundation for needlework. - 


“Ах ART WOoRKER'S LIBRARY.” 


“Акт WORKER. '—Your suggestion that we publish in the 
magazine a list of books suitable as a nucleus for “ An Art 
Worker's Library" will soon be carried out; but the details 
call for very careful consideration. In the meanwhile, for 
your own special purpose, you cannot do better than ask 
Mr. B. T. Batsford, High Holborn, to send you a catalogue of 
Lewis F. Day’s admirable series of Handbooks on Design. 


QUERIES ABOUT PAINTING. 


“ SILVER. MEDAL."—It is difficult to advise you without 
having seen your work. On general principles, however, we 
may say that though it is perhaps more difficult to excel in 
landscape than in figure painting, it is easier to produce satis- 
factory and even valuable work. А long course of study of 
drawing is necessary to enable the student to produce a pass- 
able figure; but if he have a feeling for natural beauty, a 
little practice will enable him to do meritorious work in land- 
scape. А sufficient mastery of drawing may be acquired in 
a few winters by studying from copy and from still-life 
objects indoors. That is sufficient to begin with ; for the 
better the landscape painter draws, the easier it is for him to 
paint well, and the more his painting signifies. 

SoLvENT.—Your friend’s advice is sound. The lightest 
spot in the heavens, in nature, is always lighter than any 
objects in the world beneath. No white in nature is ever 
as luminous as the light in the sky. Effects may be forced 
by ignoring this fact, but they will always be at the expense 
of the picture; for the moment you create a light more 
brilliant than that of the sky, you deaden it and rob it of air. 
Objects in the foreground of a picture appear lighter than the 
sky sometimes, but that is because they are contrasted with 
darker planes or masses, which heighten their relief without 
increasing their intrinsic brightness. In painting from nature 
remember that the sky is a luminous space, with light within it, 
while all mundane substances are more or less substantial, and 
receive light only on their surfaces, and consequently cannot 
be more brilliant than that which gives the light to them. 


(Answers to several correspondents are unavoidably left over 
until our next issue.) 
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The Editor's Note Book. 


ITH the present issue the magazine com- 
W pletes its first volume, and the proprie- 
tor surely has reason to be satisfied with 
the wonderful progress it has made 
-during these six months. It seems almost to have 
leaped, full fledged, into a position that was only 
waiting to be filled. “o quote from a letter just 
received from a Cornish subscriber : ‘It supplies а 
much-needed want, both to art masters and students 
„alike, as well as the outsider.” Ву “outsider,” 
„evidently the amateur is meant, and my correspon- 
. dent—who is ап art master—goes on to intimate that 
rather too much consideration is shown for the 
amateur. But certainly, so far as ARTS AND CRAFTS 
is concerned, the amateur is not an “outsider.” 
Without the amateur's support it would be im- 
possible for the magazine to reach the great circula- 
tion to which it is rapidly attaining, and without 
that circulation it assuredly could not be profitably 
-conducted on its present liberal scale of expendi- 
ture. Therefore I would ask my correspondent to 
be reasonable, and accept my assurance that if less 
indulgence were shown to the requirements of the 
amateur, there would be less chance for the maga- 
zine to meet the requirements of the art master. 
ж 
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THE result of ARTS AND CRAFTS first series of 
Prize Competitions is as follows : 


COMPETITION No. r.—WATER COLOUR PAINTING : 
‚ (А Study of Pansies, Roses, or Nasturtiums in a 
Bowl). The First Prize (the “Arts and Crafts” 
Medal) is awarded to “ Mollie” (Miss Mary Lilian 
- Orr, Rowallan, Woodford Green, Essex), for a study 
of Roses. The Second Prize (two guineas) is awarded 
- to “ Surdival" (Miss Hilda May Rooth, The Cliffe, 
Dronfield, near Sheffield), for a study of Roses. 
The Third Prize (one guinea) to “ Aron ? (Miss Nora 
Constantine, 15, Wilton Place, Halifax, Yorkshire), 
ог a study of roses. Two Емта Prizes—the bound 
volume of “ Arts and Crafts "—have been awarded 
to “ Devonia" (J. L. Perkin, Endgate, Tiverton, 
Devon) and “Tom-o’-the-Fens” (Miss Florence 
Harrison, Lindum Road, Lincoln), for studies of 
:nasturtiums. The contributions of the following 
are commended :—“ Seacaucus " (Miss S. Cushman, 
Manchester), “ Telwoh" (Miss Maude Е. Е. How- 
lett, Brentwood), “ Hope ” (Miss Josephine Baldwin, 
Winchester), “ Miss Biffin" (Miss Mary Richardson, 
Newcastle, Staffs.), “ Margarson" (Mrs. K. Bartle, 
High Wycombe), * Marman Cochet " (Miss Emiline 
: Stokes, London), “ Feeble” (Miss Agnes E. King, 
Lincoln), “ Kismet" (Miss Ella Williamson, Paris), 
“Cecelia” (Miss Edith J. Wolfe, London). 


COMPETITION No. 2.—PEN AND INK DRAWING : 
. (Pansies, Roses, or Nasturtiums in a Bowl). Тһе 
‚ judges regret that they are only able to award the 
third prize. It goes to “Sheila” (Miss Mary 
Ke! Wakeley, Moore Street House, Rainham, 


COMPETITION No. 3.—PHOTOGRAPHS of examples 
of wood-carving to be found in churches in Great 
Britain. The First Prize (the “ Arts and Crafts” 

S Silver Medal, із awarded to “АІ 
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Loughton, Market Place, Southwell), for two 
very fine series of prints: (4) The oak pulpit 
in the nave of Southwell Minster, апа (b) 
the oak rood-screen in Newark Parish Church, 
Notts. The Second Prize (Bronze Medal) is 
awarded to “Seagull” (William Rees Howell, 49, 
Court Road, Barry, Glamorgan), for his photo- 
graphs of a carved lectern in the Parish Church of 
Methyr Dyfan. No other photographs sent in were 
deemed worthy of reward, except those by Mr, 
G. J. Kimber, of Southampton, but as he has 
ignored all the rules governing the Competition, it 
is impossible to award him a prize. 


COMPETITION No. 4.—PHOTOGRAPHS of examples 
of wrought-iron work to be found in churches in 
Great Britain. The Second Prize (Bronze Medal) can 
only be awarded, none of the other contributions 
meriting an award. It is won by “ Albo" (Mr. 
А. |. Loughton, Southwell), for an interesting set 
of prints illustrating the iron-work on the west 


door of Southwell Minster. 
* я 


* 

IN regard to these results, it is to be remarked 
that flower painting in water colours has proved to 
be by far the most popular of our competitions, and 
it is curious to note that out of over a hundred 
competitors there are few males. It isa pity, though, 
that so many out of this number ignore the funda- 
mental requirements for the proper treatment of 
flowers in water colours, which, we need hardly 
say, are harmonious colouring, transparency of 
tones, and free, crisp handling. In most cases, 
infinite labour has been expended in producing 
“tight” and gritty-looking specimens of the seeds- 
man’s catalogue type, defective in drawing and 
frankly innocent of atmosphere. Yet, as the not 
inconsiderable number of selections marked for 
commendation indicate, there is promise of better 
things. I wish as much could be said for the 
pen drawings of flowers. A more deplorable lot it 
would be difficult to find. But what else can be 
expected, considering the wretched system of in- 
struction—if it can be called а system—that, almost 
without exception, prevails throughout our art 
schools where pen drawing is supposed to be 
taught? Virtually, no instruction is given worthy 
of the name. Unintelligent imitations of the deco- 
rative handling of a few acknowledged masters 
of the pen, who model their technique upon 
that of а mediaval school of wood-engravers 
upon whom were imposed the technical restrictions 
of their time, are seen on every hand at our exhibi- 
tions of student work. It is the art of the old chap- 
book. Most of the few English illustrators who at 
one time had a sound style of their own, one 
by one have abandoned it in favour of this preva- 
lent cult of the jack-knife. The honest pen tech- 
nique that came in with Fortuny and Vierge, the 
traditions of which are still preserved in France 
and, in some measure, in the United States, in 
England is almost as dead as wood-engraving 
itself. Little wonder, then, that in this competition 


for flower drawing the result is so disappointing. 
THE EDITOR. 
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